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Peter  the  Great. 

Peter  the  Great,  first  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias,  founder  of  the  Russian  sea- 
power,  and  originator  of  Western  innovations  upon  Eastern  culture.  Though 
violent  in  his  passions,  he  was  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  his  duty  as  ruler  of  his 
people,  and  with  infinite  patience  set  himself  the  task  of  building  up  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Russian  nation.  Born  1672,  died  1725. 
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RUSSIA 

INTRODUCTION 

Russia  ( Rossiya )  is  the  general  name  for  the  European  and  Asiatic  dominions  of 
the  “  Tsar  of  All  the  Russias.”  Although  the  name  is  thus  correctly  applied,  both 
in  English  and  Russian,  to  the  whole  area  of  the  Russian  empire,  its  application  is 
often  limited,  no  less  correctly,  to  European  Russia,  or  even  to  European  Russia 
exclusive  of  Finland  and  Poland.  The  use  of  the  name  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  dates  only  from  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in  the  19th  century  ;  to  the  historian 
who  writes  of  the  earlier  growth  of  the  empire,  Russia  means,  at  most,  Russia  in  Europe, 
or  Muscovy,  as  it  was  usually  called  until  the  18th  century,  from  Moscow,  its  ancient 
capital.  The  origin  of  the  term  “  Russia  ”  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  certainly 
derived,  through  Rossiya,  from  the  Slavonic  Rus  or  Ros  (Byzantine  Tws  or  'Poxroi),  a 
name  first  given  to  the  Scandinavians  who  founded  a  principality  on  the  Dnieper  in  the 
9th  century ;  and  afterwards  extended  to  the  collection  of  Russian  states  of  which 
this  principality  formed  the  nucleus.  The  word  Rus,  in  former  times  wrongly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tribal  name  Rhoxolani,  is  more  probably  derived  from  Ruotsi,  a 
Finnish  name  for  the  Swedes,  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Swedish  rothsmenn, 
“  rowers  ”  or  “  seafarers.” 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE 

The  Russian  empire  stretches  over  a  vast  territory  in  E.  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  with  an 
area  exceeding  8,660,000  sq.  m.,  or  one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  (one 
twenty- third  of  its  whole  superficies).  It  is,  however,  but  thinly  peopled  on  the 
average,  including  only  one-twelfth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  cold  and  temperate  zones.  In  Novaya  Zemlya  and  the 
Taimyr  peninsula,  it  projects  within  the  Arctic  Circle  as  far  as  770  6'  and  770  40'  N. 
respectively ;  while  its  S.  extremities  reach  38°  50'  in  Armenia,  350  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  and  42  30  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  To  the  W.  it  advances  as  far  as 
200  40'  E.  in  Lapland,  170  in  Poland,  and  290  42'  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  its  E.  limit — 
East  Cape  on  the  Bering  Strait — is  in  1910  E. 

The  White,  Barents  and  Kara  Seas  of  the  Arctic  bound  it  on  the  N.,  and  the 
northern  Pacific  that  is,  the  Seas  of  Bering,  Okhotsk  and  Japan — bounds  it  on  the 
E.  The  Baltic,  with  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  limits  it  on  the  N.W.  ;  and 
two  sinuous  lines  of  land  frontier  separate  it  respectively  from  Sweden  and  Norway  on 
the  N.W.  and  from  Prussia,  Austria  and  Rumania  on  the  W.  On  the  S.  and  E.  the 
frontier  has  changed  frequently  according  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
empire  under  the  pressure  of  political  exigency  and  expedience.  The  Black  Sea  is  the 
principal  demarcating  feature  on  the  S.  of  European  Russia.  On  the  W.  side  of  that 
sea  the  S.  frontier  touches  the  Danube  for  some  120  m.  ;  on  the  E.  side  of  the  same 
sea  it  zigzags  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  utilizing  the  river  Aras  (Araxes) 
for  part  of  the  distance.  As  the  Caspian  is  virtually  a  Russian  sea,  Persia  may  be 
said  to  fonn  the  next  link  in  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  followed  by 
Afghanistan.  On  the  Pamirs  Russia  has  since  1885  been  conterminous  with  British 
India  (Kashmir) ;  but  the  boundary  then  swings  away  N.  round  Chinese  Turkestan 
and  the  N.  side  of  Mongolia,  and,  since  1904-5,  it  has  skirted  the  N.  of  Manchuria 
being  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Amur.  As  thus  traced,  the  boundary  in  Central 
Asm  includes  the  two  khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  which,  though  nominally 
protected  states,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  integral  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 

v  it  exc\udes  Manchuria,  with  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  and  Port  Arthur,  upon 
t  1C1  ^ussia  onlY  placed  her  grasp  m  1898-99,  a  grasp  which  she  was  compelled  by 
Japan  to  release  after  the  war  of  1904-5.  The  total  length  of  the  frontier  line  of  the 
Russian  empire  by  land  is  2800  m.  in  Europe,  and  nearly  10,000  m.  in  Asia,  and  by 
sea  over  11,000  m.  m  Europe  and  between  19,000  and  20,000  m.  in  Asia. 

,  ,  rfa  ,n?  ocean’c  Possessions  ;  her  islands  are  all  appendages  of  the  mainland 
vnch  they  belong  Such  are  Karlo,  East  Kvarken,  the  Aland  archipelago  Da^o 

th^H36  °/  ?6Se  "i  c  ®altlc1Sea  J  Novaya  Zemlya,  with  Kolguyev  and  Vaigach^n 
the  Barents  Sea ;  the  Solovetski  Islands  m  the  White  Sea;  the  New  Siberian  archi¬ 
pelago,  Wrangel  Land  and  Bear  Islands,  off  the  Siberian  coast ;  the  Commander 
Islands  off  Kamchatka ;  the  Shantar  Islands  and  the  N.  of  Sakhalin  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  The  Aleutian  archipelago  was  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1867  together 
with  Alaska,  and  in  1875  the  Kurile  Islands  were  ceded  to  Japan.  ’  b 

If  the  border  regions,  that  is,  two  narrow  belts,  on  the  N.  and  S  be  left  out  of 
extent  nfau  pinSUnif0rmity  °f  physical  feature  prevails  throughout  the  whole  vast 

World  ”)  ^d  A351^  6mpirn  1  ?gh  pkteaus  like  that  of  (the  “  Roo?  of  the 

Id  )  and  Armenia,  and  lofty  mountain  chains  like  the  snow-clad  Caucasus, 
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the  Alai,  the  Tian-shan,  the  Sayan  Mountains,  exist  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
empire. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  Russian  empire  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  territories  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  great  plateau  formation  of  the  old  continent — the  backbone  of  Asia — 
which  stretches  with  decreasing  altitude  and  width  from  the  high  tableland  of  Tibet 
and  Pamir  to  the  lower  plateaus  of  Mongolia,  and  thence  N.E.  through  the  Vitim 
region  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  Asia.  Thus  it  consists  of  the  immense  plains  and 
flat  lands  which  extend  between  the  plateau  formation  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  including 
the  series  of  parallel  chains  and  hilly  spurs  which  skirt  the  former  region  on  the  N.W. 
xAnd  it  is  only  to  the  E.  of  Lake  Baikal  that  it  climbs  up  on  to  the  plateau,  from  which 
it  descends  again  before  it  reaches  the  Pacific. 

This  plateau  formation — the  oldest  geological  continent  of  Asia — being  unfit 
for  agriculture  and  for  the  most  part  unsuited  for  permanent  settlement,  while  its 
oceanic  slopes  have  from  the  dawn  of  history  been  occupied  by  a  relatively  dense 
population,  long  prevented  Slav  colonization  from  reaching  the  Pacific.  The  Russians 
chanced  to  cross  it  in  the  17th  century  at  its  narrowest  and  most  N.  part,  and  thus 
struck  the  Pacific  on  the  foggy  and  frozen  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk ;  but  two 
centuries  elapsed  ere,  after  colonizing  the  depressions  around  Lake  Baikal,  they  crossed 
over  the  plateau  in  a  more  genial  zone  and  descended  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Amur. 
After  that  they  spread  rapidly  S.,  up  to  the  nearly  uninhabited  valley  of  the  Usuri, 
to  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  S.W.  higher  portions  of  the  plateau 
formation  the  empire  has  only  comparatively  recently  planted  its  foot  on  the  Pamir, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  years  earlier  that  it  established  itself  firmly  on  the  highlands  of 


Armenia.  _  . 

A  broad  belt  of  hilly  tracts — in  every  respect  alpine  in  character,  and  displaying 
the  same  variety  of  climate  and  organic  life  as  alpine  tracts  usually  do  skirts  the 
plateau  formation  throughout  its  entire  length  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  forming  an  inter¬ 
mediate  region  between  the  plateau  and  the  plains.  The  Caucasus,  the  Elburz,  the 
Kopet-dagh  and  Paropamisus,  the  intricate  and  imperfectly  known  network  of  moun¬ 
tains  W.  of  the  Pamir,  the  Tian-shan  and  the  Ala-tau  mountain  regions,  and  farther 
N.E.  the  Altai,  the  still  unnamed  complex  of  the  Minusinsk  Mountains,  the  intricate 
mountain-chains  of  Sayan,  with  those  of  the  Olekma,  Vitim  and  Aldan  all  ananged  en 
echelon — the  former  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  others  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  all  these 
belong  to  the  same  alpine  belt  that  borders  the  plateau  from  end  to  end  of  the  senes. 

The  flat  lands  which  extend  from  the  base  of  the  Alpine  foothills  to  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  assume  the  character  either  of  dry  deserts,  as  in  the  Aral-Caspian 
depression,  or  of  low  tablelands,  as  in  central  Russia  and  E.  Siberia,  of  lacustrine 
regions  in  N.W.  Russia  and  Finland,  or  of  marshy  prairies  in  W.  Siberia,  and  of  tundras 
in&the  far  N.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  area,  their  monotonous  surfaces  are 
diversified  by  only  a  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  low,  hilly  tracts.  Recently  emerged 
from  the  Post-Pliocene  sea,  or  freed  from  their  mantle  of  ice,  they  persistently  maintain 
the  self-same  features  over  immense  areas  ;  and  the  few  portions  that  rise  above  the 
general  elevation  have  more  the  character  of  broad  and  gentle  swellings  than  0 
mountain-chains.  Of  this  class  are  the  swampy  plateaus  of  the  Kola  peninsula,  sloping 
gently  S.  to  the  lacustrine  region  of  Finland  and  N.W.  Russia;  the  Valdai  tab  e- 
lands  where  all  the  great  rivers  of  Russia  take  their  rise  ;  the  broad  and  gently  sloping 
meridional  belt  of  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  and  lastly  the  Taimyr,  Tunguzka  and  Verk¬ 
hoyansk  ranges  in  Siberia,  which,  notwithstanding  their  sub-Arctic  position,  do  not 
reach  the>snow-line.  The  picturesque  Bureya  Mountains  above  the  Amur,  the  forest- 
clad  Sikhota-alin  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  volcanic  chains  of  Kamchatka  belong,  how¬ 
ever,  to  quite  another  orographical  construction,  being  the  border-ridges  of  the  ten  aces 
by  which  the  great  plateau  formation  descends  to  the  depths  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  owing  to  these  leading  orographical  features — divined  by  Carl  Ritter,  but  only 
recently  ascertained  and  established  as  fact  by  geographical  research— that  so  many 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  old  continent  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian 
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empire.  Taking  their  rise  on  the  plateau  formation,  or  in  its  outskirts,  they  flow  first  along 
lofty  longitudinal  valleys  formerly  filled  with  great  lakes,  next  they  cleave  their  way  through 
the  rocky  barriers,  and  finally  they  enter  the  lowlands,  where  they  become  navigable  and 
describing  wide  curves  to  avoid  here  and  there  the  minor  plateaus  and  hilly  tracts’  they 
nng  into  water-communication  with  one  another  places  thousands  of  miles  apart.’  The 
the  T  mS  tnd  Kama’  the  °b  and  Irtysh,  the  Angara  and  Yenisei, 

m 0n  iT  AURc  slope'  and  the  Amur  and  Slmgari  on  the  Pacific  slope,  are 
instances.  These  were  the  obvious  channels  of  Russian  colonization.  y 

reaches  it,atrea?e!fS: 'uT?®  Aral-CasPian  desert— has  arisen  where  the  plateau  formation 
NW  to  NF  tltUf’  and  ®am®  tlme  suddenly  changes  its  direction  from 

Casoian  Ami  n  13  7°!  fiUed  \°  °nly  a  sma11  extent  bT  the  salt  waters  of  the 

during  Pott  Pltfee  Balkash  mland  seas  i.  but  it  bears  unmistakable  traces  of  having  been 
darvtSatd  tiTe  A  t  g™68  P  ™mense  inland  basin.  There  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Syr- 
rya  and  the  Amu-darya  discharge  their  waters  without  reaching  the  ocean  but  ttiev 

part!  1ofeRuss1ia.raPldly  desiccating  Transcaspian  steppes,  and  link  tofether  the  most  remote 

was  fnSa!n0hr~The  P°PuIation  of  the  empire,  which  was  estimated  at  74,000,000  in  1859 

Rnland  In  ^  CenSUS  °f  l89?'  taken  over  all  the  empire  except 

estimate  of  the  CeVtraTstaHsS^  °  beJ43, 000,000,  and  in  1906,  according  to  a  detailed 
simidteoitne  Central  Statistical  Committee,  it  was  149,299  500  Thus  from  rSfin  to  rSo-r 

about^o/1 ^2ncSreeddwRhanand  ^  l897, t0  IQ°4  26'3’  an  avera&e  annual  increase  of 


European  Russia — 
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— poaoiia 

Statistical^Comnflttee  issues IminifalSpspn  Rl's®ian  Empire  since  1897,  but  the  Centra] 
turns.  The  total  population  for  POpU!710n'  based  on  the  yearly  re- 

Poland,  12,467,300  ;  Caucasus  ifo^nn  aV67’003'400  (European  Russia,  120,588,000; 
Finland,  3,084,400).’  The  various^ S  ob  ^  8’yi9l2°°  ;  Central  Asia,  10, 197,300 
Russian  predominating  in  ai  of  tho  7  Russia  have  altogether  101  different  languages 
the  country  is  dltfded ^ fol  hd^&on™ The2!  circnit,,  i»to®Xh 

1,962,400,  Moscow  1,533400  Warsaw  872  a 08  n  population  of  Petrograd  is  given  as 
236,042,  Lodz  208,330  • and  ’twenty -one  other  Riga  331, 300,  Kharkov 

Census  work  has  been  done  in  the  Sief  cities  sinr(TfiSshaVe  bfWeeE 1100,000  and  200,000. 
1897,  and  it  is  considered  certain  tw  Twi  j  the  general  numbering  of  the  people  in 
ants.  The  urban  population  of  the  whole  Emnfrehs  o°W  contams  over  two  million  inhabit- 
Caucasus  (1,577,500)  Siberia  (1  nm  7c  !  23,i77>700,  ihcludmg  Finland  (459  000] 

tion  is  143,825,700,  hi f m  (l’385’50°i-  The  rural  po’pula- 
tion  issued  by  the  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Mini^4’79f0’IOT°V  According  to  informa- 
rate  of  European  Russia  in  1900  was  28-9  and  the  Wu  *7  forQInternal  Affairs,  the  death 
favourable  year  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  than  th/f 43'8  P7  I000’  This  was  a  Iess 
the  population  was  lower  than  for  12^7^  0^70^7  7  prec+edmg'  and  the  increase  of 
down  ,0  the  hirth  rate  general? 

figures  :  the  total  sfcl)  pelsoS’rSSed  °f,the  country  from  the  following 

per  1000,  in  i9o4  to  81  746  072  or  77  7  g  1  d  by  doctors  rose  from  56,835,200  or  aao 
significant  when  it  is  considered  that  there is'oTv  ThT  details  be“me  terribly 

of  the  population  and  in  Asiatic  Russia  nor  t  nor  e  doctor  m  European  Russia  per  7100 
recruits  also  bears  upon  this  subject  In  rooS  ^he  Information  as  to  the  health  of  army 
seive  with  the  colours  was  1  280  ss-,  ,  9  be  number  of  men  registered  as  liable  to 
wth  the  result  that  73,496  'ot  0/  7.77m/79’?b6k°,r,  53  %>  were  medically  exarnined° 

allowed  further  tJe  for STASIS ^  ™ 
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Transcaspia 

Western  Siberia — 
/Tobolsk 
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Eastern  Siberia — 

/  Irkutsk 
(Transbaikalia 

Amur  Region — 

/  Amur 

(Maritime  Province 
Sakhalin 


,  Uralsk 

/  Semiryechensk 
(  Samarkand 

/Ferghana 
(  Syr-darya 


Yakutsk 

Yeniseisk 
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It  has  been  found,  from  a  comparison  of  the  densities  of  population  of  the  various 
provinces  in  1859  with  the  distribution  in  1897,  that  the  centre  of  density  has  distinctly 
moved  S.,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  W.,  the  greatest  increase  having  taken 
place  in  the  E.  Polish  and  in  the  Lithuanian  provinces,  along  the  S.W.  border,  in  the  prairie 
belt  beside  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  Orenburg.  N.  Caucasia  and  S.W.  Siberia  likewise  show  a 
considerable  increase.  The  census  of  1897  revealed  in  several  provinces  a  remarkably  low 
proportion  of  men  to  women.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  men 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  summer  temporarily  move  every  year  into  the 
large  industrial  centres  for  the  winter.  Consequently  there  were  only  87-4  and  89-8  women 
to  every  100  men  in  the  governments  of  Petrograd  and  Taurida  respectively,  but  as  many 
as  133-8  in  Yaroslavl,  119  in  Tver  and  117  in  Kostroma.  The  average  number  of  women 
to  every  100  men  in  the  Russian  governments  proper  was  102-9  ;  in  Poland,  98-6  ;  in  Fin¬ 
land,  102-2  ;  in  Caucasia,  88-9  ;  in  Siberia,  93-7  ;  and  in  Turkestan  and  Transcaspia,  83-0. 

The  effects  of  emigration  and  immigration  cannot  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  because 
only  those  who  cross  the  frontier  with  passports  are  taken  account  of.  The  statistics  of 
these  show  that  there  was  during  the  thirty- two  years,  1856-88,  an  excess  of  emigration 
over  immigration  of  1,146,052  in  the  case  of  Russians,  and  a  surplus  of  immigration  of 
2,304,717  foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  six  years,  1892-97,  the  excess  of  Russian 
emigration  over  immigration  was  207,353,  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  foreign  immigration 
over  emigration  of  only  136,740.  During  the  years  1900-4  inclusive  the  total  emigrants 
from  ffirssia  numbered  2,358,539,  of  whom  1,144,246  were  Russians  ;  while  the  immigrants 
numbered  2,333,053,  of  whom  1,432,057  were  foreigners.  It  is  also  known  that  the  number 
of  Russian  immigrants  into  the  United  States  in  1891—1902  was  742,869,  as  compared  with 
313,469  in  1873-90,  or  a  grand  total  since  1873  of  1,056,338.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
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thes0e0Tere  Jews.  The  emigration  to  Siberia  varies  much  from  year  to  year.  It  was  26.129 
m  1888,  and  60,000  m  1898.  During  the  two  following  years  it  amounted  to  an  average  of 
over  160,000,  but  m  the  years  1901-3  to  an  average  of  84,638  per  annum.  Altogether  some 
ill  '.°00  Peasants  are  estimated  to  have  settled  in  Siberia  during  the  period  1886-96,  but 
thf  ^erorS  i?93-i9°5  no  less  than  four  millions  in  ah.  There  is  also  some  emigration 
Russ:ia  S°  tlle  s-  Urals,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  steppe  governments, 
era m n  n  em?lre  gr,eat  diversity  of  nationalities  is  comprised,  due  to  the  amal- 

Tnbfn  Mr,  absorPtlon  by  t]U  Slav  race  of  a  variety  of  Ural-Altaic  stocks,  of  Turko-Tatars, 
g°1S  and,  various  Caucasian  races.  In  some  cases  their  ethnical  relations  have 
TSn?P  etf  •  determined.  According  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  census 
table  on  pao-es  °n  ^  *m£ms*lc  ^asis,  the  distribution  of  races  was  as  given  in  the 

the  vea?^?i°!e,rly  X3oY°  °f  the  Population  of  Russia  lived  in  towns  in  1897,  but  in 
the  villa  IS  ir+hi  +  han, 1  °/o  W1S  U/ban'  In  Russia  Pr°Per  less  than  2  %  emigrated  from 
the  »rbal1,„»uSS™T„ Jhe  following  able  shows 


Urban  Population. 

Percentage  of  Total. 

European  Russia  .... 
Poland  .... 

Finland  .... 

Caucasia . 

Siberia . 

Central  Asia  .... 

12,027,038 

2,055,892 

281,216 

1,010,615 

473,796 

936,655 

12*8 

21*7 

II-O 

10-9 

9*3 

12*0 

Russian  Empire 

16,785,212 

13-0 

inhabitants  in  1884 T  m  „00  there  were  s“t““V  "Sscow  "wat°saw 

“?SSsSaf  fnla  S  U"*’  EhateSlavXSiv%„“S£ 

rs^n’iT  ■  kh  ’  T  1  nd  Kishinev.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire  there  were  four  cities 
each  having  over  100,000  inhabitants  in  that  year,  namely  Baku"  Tiflis  Tashkent L 

i°1nt  sS  °?7*hr“  Vhr%  ”e  “  RnssiaVacot  fnl  Kia“defgh; 

the  entire  emnire  w;+w  ^  thlrty~four  Cltles  m  European  Russia  and  Poland,  and  forty  in 

bX  “  ,0ftf4e  ^e“Sk"  “  V“y  great  °"mb“  '“-'the  ^  exceeded  'the 
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EUROPEAN  RUSSIA 

The  administrative  boundaries  of  European  Russia,  apart  from  Finland,  coincide 
broadly  with  the  natural  limits  of  the  East-European  plains.  In  the  N.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  islands  of  Novaya-Zemlya,  Kolguyev  and  Vaigach  also 
belong  to  it,  but  the  Kara  Sea  is  reckoned  to  Siberia.  To  the  E.  it  has  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  empire,  Siberia  and  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  from  both  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Ural  river  and  the  Caspian — the  administrative 
boundary,  howTever,  partly  extending  into  Asia  on  the  Siberian  slope  of  the  Urals. 
To  the  S.  it  has  the  Black  Sea  and  Caucasia,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
Manych  depression,  which  in  Post-Pliocene  times  connected  the  Sea  of  Azov  with  the 
Caspian.  The  W.  boundary  is  purely  conventional :  it  crosses  the  peninsula  of  Kola 
from  the  Varanger  Fjord  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  thence  it  runs  to  the  Kurisches  Haff 
in  the  southern  Baltic,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  taking  a  great  circular 
sweep  to  the  W.  to  embrace  Poland,  and  separating  Russia  from  Prussia,  Austrian 
Galicia  and  Rumania. 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  Russia  that  she  has  no  free  outlet  to  the  open  sea  except 
on  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Even  the  White  Sea  is  merely  a  gulf  of 
that  ocean.  The  deep  indentations  of  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  surrounded 
by  what  is  ethnologically  Finnish  territory,  and  it  is  only  at  the  very  head  of  the  latter 
gulf  that  the  Russians  have  taken  firm  foothold  by  erecting  their  capital  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva.  The  Gulf  of  Riga  and  the  Baltic  belong  also  to  territory  which  is  not 
inhabited  by  Slavs,  but  by  Finnish  races  and  by  Germans.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
hundred  and  thirty  years  that  the  Russians  have  definitely  taken  possession  of  the 
N.  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  belongs 
properly  to  Transcaucasia,  a  great  chain  of  mountains  separating  it  from  Russia. 
But  even  this  sheet  of  water  is  an  inland  sea,  the  only  outlet  of  which,  the  Bosphorus, 
is  in  foreign  hands,  while  the  Caspian,  an  immense  shallow  lake,  mostly  bordered  by 
deserts,  possesses  more  importance  as  a  link  between  Russia  and  her  Asiatic  settle¬ 
ments  than  as  a  channel  for  intercourse  with  other  countries. 

The  great  territory  occupied  by  European  Russia — 1600  m.  in  length  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  as  much  from  E.  to  W. — is  on  the  whole  a  broad  elevated  plain,  ranging 
between  500  and  900  ft.  above  sea-level,  deeply  cut  into  by  river-valleys,  and  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  broad  swellings  or  low  mountain-ranges  :  the  lake  plateaus  of  Finland 
and  the  Maanselka  heights  in  the  N.W.  ;  the  Baltic  coast-ridge  and  spurs  of  the  Car¬ 
pathians  in  the  W.,  with  a  broad  depression  between  the  two,  occupied  by  Poland  ;  the 
Crimean  and  Caucasian  mountains  in  the  S. ;  and  the  broad  but  moderately  high 
swelling  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  E. 

From  a  central  plateau,  which  comprises  the  governments  of  Tver,  Moscow, 
Smolensk  and  Kursk,  and  projects  E.  towards  Samara,  attaining  an  average  elevation 
of  800  to  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  surface  slopes  gently  in  all  directions  to  a  level  of 
300  to  500  ft.  Then  it  again  rises  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  hilly  tracts  which 
enclose  the  great  plain.  This  central  swelling  may  be  considered  a  continuation  to¬ 
wards , the  E.N.E.  of  the  great  line  of  upheavals  of  N.W.  Europe  ;  the  elevated  grounds 
of  Finland  would  then  represent  a  continuation  of  the  Scanian  plateaus  of  S.  Sweden, 
and  the  northern  mountains  of  Finland  a  continuation  of  Kjolen  (the  Keel)  which 
separate  Sweden  from  Norway,  while  the  other  great  line  of  upheaval  of  the  old 
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continent,  which  runs  N.W.  to  S.E.,  would  be  represented  in  Russia  by  the  Caucasus  in 
the  S.  and  by  the  Timan  ridge  of  the  Pechora  basin  in  the  N. 

The  hilly  aspect  of  several  parts  of  the  central  plateau  is  not  due  to  foldings  of  the 
strata,  which  for  the  most  part  appear  to  be  horizontal,  but  chiefly  to  the  excavating  action 
of  the  rivers,  whose  valleys  are  deeply  eroded  in  the  plateau,  especially  on  its  borders. 
The  round  flattened  summits  of  the  Valdai  plateau  do  not  rise  above  noo  ft.,  and  they 
present  the  appearance  of  mountains  only  in  consequence  of  the  depths  of  the  valleys — the 
rivers  which  flow  towards  the  depression  of  Lake  Peipus  being  only  200  to  250  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  same  is  true  of  the  plateaus  of  Livonia,  “  Wendish  Switzerland,”  and  the 
government  of  Kovno,  which  do  not  exceed  1000  ft.  at  their  highest  points  ;  and  again 
of  the  E.  spurs  of  the  Baltic  coast -ridge  between  the  governments  of  Grodno  and 
Minsk.  The  same  elevation  is  reached  by  a  very  few  flat  summits  of  the  plateau  about 
Kursk,  and  farther  E.  on  the  Volga  about  Kamyshin,  where  the  valleys  are  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  800  or  900  ft.,  giving  quite  a  hilly  aspect  to  the  country.  It  is  only  in 
the  S.W.,  where  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  enter  the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Podolia 
and  Bessarabia,  that  ridges  reaching  noo  ft.  are  met  with,  these  again  intersected  by 
deep  ravines. 


The  depressions  which  gap  the  borders  of  the  central  plateau  thus  acquire  a  greater 
importance  than  the  small  differences  in  its  vertical  elevation.  Such  is  the  broad  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  middle  Volga  and  lower  Kama,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  faint  swelling  of  the 
Uvaly,  the  watershed  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Volga  basin.  Another  broad 
depression,  250  to  500  ft.  above  the  sea,  still  filled  by  Lakes  Peipus,  Ladoga,  Onega,  Byelo- 
°fer°’  Lacha,  Vozhe,  and,  many  thousands  of  smaller  lakes,  skirts  the  central  plateau  on 
the  N.,  and  follows  the  same  E.N.E.  direction.  Only  a  few  low  swellings  penetrate  into 
it  from  the  N.W.,  about  Lake  Onega,  and  reach  900  ft.,  while  in  the  N.E.  it  is  enclosed  by 
the  Timan  ridge  (1000  ft.).  A  third  depression,  traversed  by  the  Pripet  and  the  middle 
Dnieper,  extends  to  the  W.  and  penetrates  into  Poland.  This  immense  lacustrine  basin  is 
now  broken  up  into  numberless  ponds,  lakes  and  marshes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
broad  plateaus  which  spread  out  E.  of  the  Carpathians.  S.  of  50°  N.  the  central  plateau 
slopes  gently  towards  the  S.,  and  we  find  there  a  fourth  depression  stretching  W.  and  E. 
through  Poltava  and  Kharkov,  but  still  reaching  in  its  higher  parts  500  to  700  ft  It  is 
separated  from  the  Black  Sea  by  a  gentle  swelling  which  may  be  traced  from  Kremenets  in 
Volhynia  to  the  lower  Don,  and  perhaps  farther  S.E.  This  swelling  includes  the  Donets 
coal-measures  and  the  middle  granitic  ridges  which  give  rise  to  the  rapids  of  the  Dnieper 
finally  a  fifth  depression,  which  descends  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  extends  for  more 
than  200  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  Caspian,  comprising  the  lower  Volga  and  the  Ural  and  Emba 
nvers,  and  establishing  a  link  between  Russia  and  the  Aral-Caspian  region.  It  is  continued 

as  far'UtS  ^Tofthe3  Oka."  ““  dePressi“  of  the 


PiKif1?!6  Yral  Mou^tams  present  the  aspect  of  a  broad  swelling  whose  strata  no  longer  ex- 
ISmtS 3,Y°“ZOntall^whlch  13  characteristic  of  central  Russia,  and  moreover  are  deeply 
cut  into  by  rivers,  they  are  connected  m  the  W.  with  broad  plateaus  which  join  those  of 
central  Russia  but  their  orographical  relations  to  other  upheavals  must  be  moYe  closely 
studied  before  they  can  be  definitely  pronounced  on.  "  ^ 

The  rhomboidal  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  connected  by  only  a  narrow  isthmus 

Yn  tteheSEnbrthYSVnC^UPMd  ^  “  ai£  Plateau  sl°ping  gently  N.  and  E„  and  bordered 
5000ft.  E‘  ^  th  Y  d  Mountains’  the  summits  of  which  range  between  4000  and 

,  °Wing  t0  the  °r°graphical  structure  of  the  East-European  plains,  the  river  systems 
Tal?nbefh°me  mor®  than  usually  prominent  and  important  features  of  the  configuration 
Takinb  their  origin  from  a  series  of  lacustrine  basins  scattered  over  the  plateaus  and  differing 
slightly  m  elevation,  the  Russian  rivers  describe  immense  curves  before ^reachmg  the  sea 
and  flow  with  a  very  gentle  gradient,  while  numerous  large  tributaries  collect  their  waters 
from  over  vast  areas.  Thus  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  attain ^respectively  Rngths 
of  2325,  1410  and  1325  m„  and  their  basins  run  to  563,300,  202,140  and  166  000  a  m 
respectively.  Moreover,  the  chief  rivers,  the  Volga,  the  W.  Dvina,  the  Dnieper  andYven 
the  Lovat  and  the  Oka,  take  their  rise  (in  the  N.W.  of  the  central  "nlateaui  so  ^ 

another  that  they  may  be  said  to  radiate  from  the  same  centre  The  sources  of  the  Don 
interlace  with  the  tributaries  of  the  Oka,  while  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Kama  min 
those  of  the  N .  Dvina  and  Pechora.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  rivers  of  Russia  have  been 

YnYhr^n0te+an+1|qUlt?r  Y16  PrlncjPal  channels  of  trade  and  migration,  and  have  contributed 
much  more  to  the  elaboration  of  national  unity  than  any  political  institutions  Sts 
could  be  conveyed  over  flat  and  easy  portages  from  one  river-basin  to  another  and  these 
portages  were  subsequently  transformed  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  laW^n to 

traffiYanfethenalS’  and  ®ven  at  the  present  day  the  canals  have  more  importance  for  the 
traffic  of  the  country  than  have  most  of  the  railways.  By  their  means  the  nlMns  S  ruf 
central  plateau-the  very  heart  of  Russia,  whose  naturalVutlet  was  the ^San-Yl^ 

theG^lf^f ^FMandC0TheUmaY°9  ^  ^  Bfltic’  and  the  Volga  basin  was  connected  with 
e  Dull  of  inland.  1  he  White  Sea  has  also  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  central 
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°f  the  ™sa-th'  the  mein  artery  of 

,  But  although  the  rivers  of  Russia  rank  before  the  rivers  of  W  EuroDe  in  resnect  of 

Thfy ^VeezTin^unter  andd  them  aS  regards  the  volumes  of  water  which  they  discharge 
tney  Ireeze  m  winter  and  dry  up  m  summer,  and  most  of  them  are  navigable  onlv  during 

b„atsPSn4M°dra:ughte can^aUf^TtsSl^110"  d'™S  th'  “  “ 

estuarv^at  tWhfifE'Efl!6  Pech°ra  dses  in  the  N-  Urals.  and  enters  the  ocean  by  a  large 

breediL  Ld  fo^h  mtWC  °ra'V  thln&  PeoPled  and  available  only  for  cattle- 

breedin^  and  for  hunting,  is  quite  isolated  from  Russia  by  the  Timan  rid?e.  The  river  is 

navigable  for  770  m  ;  gram  and  a  variety  of  goods  conveyed  from  the  upper  Kama  are 
floated  down  while  furs,  fish  and  other  products  of  the  sea  are  shipped  uX  So  be 
nsported  to  Cherdyn  on  the  Kama.  The  Mezen  enters  the  Bay  of  Mezen  •  it  is  navigable 
for  4^0  m.,  and  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  export  of  timber.  The  N.  Dvina  is  formed 
^7  of  tbe  T1UgUld  thf  Sukhona-  The  latter,  although  it  flows  over  a  great  number 

Casofan  and  thT^lf  c  ™  gv  (33«  m.)  ;  it  is  connected  by  cfnal  with  the 

Caspian  and  the  Baltic.  The  Vychegda,  which  flows  W.S.W.  to  join  the  Sukhona  through 

a  woody  region,  thinly  peopled,  is  navigable  for  500  m.  and  in  its  upper  portion  is  connected 
y  canal  with  the  upper  Kama.  The  N.  Dvina  flows  with  a  very  slight  gradient  through 
offem^ Iw^sha’lln^^r^^V'rf  W£*te  Sea  at  Archangel.  Notwithstanding  serious  obstacles 
Th^rwE  h  u  ■’  Salt  ^d  timber  are  largely  shipped  to  and  from  Archangel. 

Th?  ?  ug’  wh!ch  flows  mt0  0nega  Bay,  has  rapids  ;  but  timber  is  floated  down  in  spring 
and  fishing  and  some  navigation  are  carried  on  in  the  lower  portion. 

mu  Bdsin.—Ihe  Neva  (40  m.)  flows  from  Lake  Ladoga  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

The  V  olkhov,  discharging  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and  forming  part  of  the  Vyshniy-Volochok 
system  of  canals,  is  an  important  channel  for  navigation  ;  it  flows  from  Lake  Ilmen  which 
receives  the  Msta,  connected  with  the  Volga,  and  the  Lovat.  The  Svir,  also  discharging  into 
Lake  Ladoga,  flows  from  Lake  Onega,  and,  being  part  of  the  Mariinsk  canal  system,  is  of 
great  importance  for  navigation.  The  Narova  flows  out  of  Lake  Peipus  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  a.t  Narva  ;  it  has  remarkable  rapids,  which  are  used  to  generate  power  for  cotton- 
mills  ;  m  spite  of  this,  the  river  is  navigated.  Lake  Peipus,  or  Chudskoye,  receives  the 
Velikaya  a  channel  of  traffic  with  S.  Russia  from  a  remote  antiquity,  but  now  navigable 
only  in  its  lower  portion,  and  the  Embach,  navigated  by  steamers  to  Dorpat  (Yuryev). 
The  S.  Dvina,  which  falls  into  the  sea  below  Riga,  is  shallow  above  the  rapids  of  Tacobstadt 
but  naviga,tion  is  carried  on  as  far  as  Vitebsk — corn,  timber,  potash,  flax,  &c.  being  the 
principal  shipments  of  its  navigable  tributaries  (the  Obsha,  Ulla  and  Kasplya)  ’  The  Ulla 
is  connected  by  the  Berezina  canals  with  the  Dnieper.  The  Memel  (Niemen),  with  a  course 
of  470  m.  in  Russia,  rises  m  the  N.  of  Minsk,  leaves  Russia  at  Yurburg,  and  enters  the 
Kunsches  Haff ,  rafts  are  floated  upon  it  almost  from  its  source,  and  steamers  ply  as  far  as 
Kovno  ;  it  is  connected  by  the  Oginsky  canal  with  the  Dnieper. 

Black  Sea  Basin.  The  Pruth  rises  in  Austrian  Bukovina,  and  separates  Russia  from 
Rumania  ,  it  enters  the  Danube,  which  flows  along  the  Russian  frontier  for  100  m.  below 
Rem,  touching  it  with  its  Kilia  branch.  The  Dniester  (530  m.  in  Russia)  rises  in  Galicia. 
Light  boats  and  rafts  are  floated  at  all  points,  and  steamers  ply  on  its  lower  portion  ;  its 
estuary  has  important  fisheries.  The  Dnieper,  with  a  basin  of  202,140  sq.  m.,  drains  13 
governments,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  numbers  over  28,000,000.  It  also  origin¬ 
ates  in  the  N.W.  parts  of  the  central  plateau,  in  the  same  marshy  lakes  which  give  rise  to 
the  Volga  and  the  W.  Dvina,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  middle  navigable  part  of  its 
course,  from  Dorogobuzh  to  Ekaterinoslav,  it  is  an  active  channel  for  traffic.  It  receives 
several  large  tributaries  : — on  the  right,  the  Berezina,  connected  with  the  W.  Dvina,  and 
the  Pripet,  both  very  important  for  navigation — as  well  as  several  smaller  tributaries  on 
which  rafts  are  floated  ,  on  the  left,  the  Sozh,  the  Desna,  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of 
Russia,  navigated  by  steamers  as  far  as  Bryansk,  the  Sula,  the  Psiol  and  the  Vorskta. 
Below  Ekaterinoslav  the  Dnieper  flows  for  46  m.  over  a  series  of  rapids.  At  Kherson  it 
enters  its  long  (40  m.)  but  shallow  estuary,  which  receives  the  S.  Bug  and  the  Ingut.  The 
Don,  with  a  basin  of  166,000  sq.  m.,  and  navigable  for  880  m.,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Tula  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Azov  at  Rostov,  after  describing  a  great  curve  to  the  E.  at 
Tsaritsyn,  approaching  the  Volga,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  (45  m.).  Its 
navigation  is  of  great  importance,  especially  for  goods  brought  from  the  Volga,  and  its  fish¬ 
eries  are  extensive.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Sosna  and  North  Donets  on  the  right, 
and  the  Voronezh,  Khoper,  Medvyeditsa  and  Manych  on  the  left.  The  Ylya,  the  Kubafl 
and  the  Rion  belong  to  Caucasia. 

The  Caspian  Basin. — The  Volga,  the  chief  river  of  Russia,  has  a  length  of  2325  m.,  and 
its  basin,  about  563. 3°°  sq.  m.  in  area,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,000.  ’it  is 
connected  with  the  Baltic  by  three  systems  of  canals.  The  Ural,  in  its  lower  part,  consti¬ 
tutes  th|jefrontier  between  European  Russia  and  the  Kirghiz  steppe  ;  it  receives  the  Sak- 
mara  oUthe  right  and  the  Ilek  on  the  left.  The  Kuma,  the  Terek  and  the  Kura,  with  the 
Aras,  -which  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Gok-cha,  belong  to  Caucasia. 

The  soil  of  Russia  depends  chiefly  on  the  distribution  of  the  boulder-clay  and  loess,  on 
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the  degree  to  which  the  rivers  have  severally  excavated  their  valleys,  and  on  the  moistness 
of  the  climate.  Vast  areas  in  Russia  are  quite  unfit  for  cultivation,  19  %  of  the  aggregate 
surface  of  European  Russia  (apart  from  Poland  and  Finland)  being  occupied  by  lakes, 
marshes,  sand,  &c„  39  %  by  forests,  16  %  by  prairies,  and  only  26  %  being  under  cultivation. 
The  distribution  of  all  these  is,  however,  very  unequal,  and  the  five  following  subdivisions 
may  be  established  : — (1)  the  tundras  ;  (2)  the  forest  region  ;  (3)  the  middle  region,  com¬ 
prising  the  surface  available  for  agriculture  and  partly  covered  with  forests  ;  (4)  the  black- 
earth  (chernozyom)  region  ;  and  (5)  the  steppes.  Of  these  the  black-earth  region — about 
150,000,000  acres — which  reaches  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Urals,  from  the  Pinsk  marshes 
in  the  S.W.  to  the  upper  Oka  in  the  N.E.,  is  the  most  important.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick 
sheet  of  black  ealth,  a  kind  of  loess,  mixed  with  5  to  15%  of  humus,  due  to  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  an  herbaceous  vegetation,  which  developed  luxuriantly  during  the  Lacustrine  period 
on  a  continent  relatively  dry  even  at  that  epoch.  On  the  three-fields  system  corn  has  been 
grown  upon  it  for  fifty  to  seventy  consecutive  years  without  manure.  Isolated  black-earth 
islands,  though  less  fertile,  occur  also  in  Courland  and  Kovno,  in  the  Oka-Volga-Kama 
depression,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Urals,  and  in  a  few  patches  in  the  N.  Towards  the  Black 
Sea  coast  its  thickness  diminishes,  and  it  disappears  in  the  valleys.  In  the  extensive  region 
covered  with  boulder-clay  the  black  earth  appears  only  in  isolated  places,  and  the  soil 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  sandy  clay,  containing  a  much  smaller  admixture  of  humus. 
There  cultivation  is  possible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure.  Drain¬ 
age  finding  no  outlet  through  the  thick  clay,  the  soil  of  the  forest  region  is  often  hidden  be¬ 
neath  extensive  marshes,  and  the  forests  themselves  are  often  mere  thickets  choking  marshy 
ground  ;  large  tracts  of  sand  appear  in  the  W.,  and  the  admixture  of  boulders  with  the  clay 
in  the  N.W.  renders  agriculture  difficult.  On  the  Arctic  coast  the  forests  disappear,  giving 
place  to  the  tundras.  Finally,  in  the  S.E.,  towards  the  Caspian,  on  the  slopes  of  the  southern 
Urals  and  the  plateau  of  Obshchiy  Syrt,  as  also  in  the  interior  of  the  Crimea,  and  in  several 
parts  of  Bessarabia,  there  are  large  tracts  of  real  desert,  buried  under  coarse  sand  and 
devoid  of  vegetation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Russia  extends  from  N.  to  S.  through  30°  of  latitude, 
the  climate  of  its  different  portions,  apart  from  the  Crimea  and  Caucasia,  presents  a  striking 
uniformity.  The  aerial  currents — cyclones,  anti-cyclones  and  dry  S.E.  winds — prevail 
over  extensive  areas,  and  sweep  across  the  flat  plains  without  hindrance.  Everywhere 
the  winter  is  cold  and  the  summer  hot,  both  varying  in  their  duration,  but  differing  rela¬ 
tively  little  in  the  extremes  of  temperature  recorded.  There  is  no  place  in  Russia,  Arch¬ 
angel  and  Astrakhan  included,  where  the  thermometer  does  not  rise  in  summer  nearly  to 
86°  Fahr.  and  descend  in,winter  to  — 13°  and  -22°.  It  is  only  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  that  the 
absolute  range  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  108°,  while  in  the  remainder  of  Russia  it 
reaches  126°  to  144°,  the  oscillations  being  between-220  and -3i°voccasionally  going  down 
as  low  as  -  54°,  and  rising  as  high  as  86°  to  104°,  or  even  109°.  '"Everywhere  the  rainfall 
is  small  :  if  Finland  and  Poland  on  the  one  hand  and  Caucasia  with  the  Caspian  depression 
on  the  other  be  excluded,  the  average  yearly  rainfall  varies  between  16  and  28  in.  No¬ 
where  does  the  maximum  rainfall  take  place  in  winter  (as  in  W.  Europe),  but  it  occurs  in 
summer,  and  everywhere  the  months  of  advanced  spring  are  warmer  than  the  corresponding 
months  of  autumn. 

Though  thus  exhibiting  the  distinctive  features  of  a  continental  climate,  Russia  does 
not  lie  altogether  outside  the  reach  of  the  moderating  influence  of  the  ocean.  The  Atlantic 
cyclones  penetrate  to  the  Russian  plains,  mitigating  to  some  extent  the  cold  of  winter, 
and  in  summer  bringing  with  them  their  moist  winds  and  thunderstorms.  Their  influence 
is  chiefly  felt  in  W.  Russia,  though  it  does  reach  as  far  as  the  Urals  and  beyond.  They  thus 
check  the  extension  and  limit  the  duration  of  the  cold  anti-cyclones. 

Throughout  Russia  the  winter  is  of  long  duration.  The  last  days  of  frost  are  experi¬ 
enced  for  the  most  part  in  April,  but  as  late  as  May  to  the  N.  of  55°  N.  The  spring  is 
exceptionally  beautiful  in  central  Russia  ;  late  as  it  usually  is,  it  sets  in  with  vigour,  and 
vegetation  develops  with  a  rapidity  which  gives  to  this  season  in  Russia  a  special  charm, 
unknown  in  warmer  climates.  The  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  at  the  same  time  causes  the 
rivers  to  swell,  and  renders  a  great  many  minor  streams  navigable  for  a  few  weeks.  But  a 
return  of  cold  weather,  injurious  to  vegetation,  is  very  frequently  observed  in  central  and 
E.  Russia  between  May  the  18th  and  the  24th,  so  that  it  is  only  in  June  that  warm  weather 
sets  in  definitely,  and  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  first  half  of  July  (or  of  August  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast).  In  S.E.  Russia  the  summer  is  much  warmer  than  in  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  France,  and  really  hot  weather  is  experienced  everywhere.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevail  for  long,  and  in  the  first  half  of  September  frosts  begin  on  the  middle  Urals. 
They  descend  upon  W.  and  S.  Russia  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  are  felt  on  the  Cau¬ 
casus  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  temperature  drops  so  rapidly  that  a  month  later, 
about  October  the  10th  on  the  middle  Urals  and  November  the  15th  throughout  Russia’ 
the  thermometer  ceases  to  rise  above  the  freezing-point.  The  rivers  freeze  rapidly  ;  to¬ 
wards  November  20th  all  the  streams  of  the  White  Sea  basin  are  ice-bound,  and  so  remain 
for  an  average  of  167  days  ;  those  of  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  basins  freeze  later, 
but  about  December  the  20th  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  country  are  highways  for  sledges’. 
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The  Volga  remains  frozen  for  a  period  varying  between  150  days  in  the  N  and  ao  davs  at 
Astrakhan,  the  Don  for  100  to  no  days,  and  the  Dnieper  for  83  to  122  days  On  the  W 

H®PreVTh,S  inaVlgrat+10n  f°r  U5  days’  and  even  the  Vistula  at  Warsaw  remains  frozen 
for  77  days.  The  lowest  temperatures  are  experienced  in  January,  the  average  being  as 
iow  as  20' 'to  5°  Fahr  throughout  Russia  ;  in  the  west  only  does  it  rise  above  22°.  On  the 
whole,  February  and  March  continue  to  be  cold,  and  their  average  temperatures  rise  above 

M^°ph°Wnerie  GXCe?t  °nTthe  B  aCk  S®a  coast.  Even  at  Kiev  and  Lugansk  the  average  of 
March  is  below  30  ,  while  m  central  Russia  it  is  250  to  220,  and  as  low  as  20°  and  160  at 


Samarajand  Orenburg. 


All  Russia  is  comprised  between  the  isotherms  of  320  and  540.  On  the  whole  thev  are 
more  remote  from  one  another  than  even  on  the  plains  of  N.  America,  those  of  46°  to  120 
bemg  distributed  over  twenty  degrees  of  latitude.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  towards 
the  S.  in  E.  Russia  ;  thus  the  isotherm  of  39°  runs  from  Petrograd  to  Orenburg,  and  that 
A5  from  Tornea  in  Finland  to  Uralsk.  The  inflexion  is  still  greater  for  the  winter 
isotherms.  Closely  following  one  another,  they  run  almost  N.  and  S.  ;  thus  Odessa  and 


Konigsberg  are  situated  on  the  same  winter  isotherm  of  28°  •  Petrograd  Orel  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ural  river  on  about  20°  ;  and  Mezen  and  Ufa  on  90.  The  summer  isotherms 
cross  the  winter  isotherms  nearly  at  right  angles,  so  that  Kiev  and  Ufa,  Warsaw  and  Tobolsk, 
Riga  and  the  upper  Kama  have  the  same  average  summer  temperatures  of  64°  62I0  and 
61  respectively.  ^  *  2 


1  he  laws  and  relations  of  the  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones  in  Russia  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
understood.  It^appears,  however,  that  in  January  the  cyclones  mostly  travel  across  N.W. 
Russia  (N.  of  550  and  W.  of  40°  E.),  following  directions  which  vary  between  N  E  and  S  e" 
In  July  they  are  pushed  farther  towards  the  N„  and  cross  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  while  another 
series  of  cyclones  sweep  across  middle  Russia,  between  50°  and  55°  N.  Nor  are  the  laws 
of  the  anti-cyclones  established.  The  winds  closely  depend  on  the  routes  followed  by  both 
Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  alike  in  January  and  in  July  W.  and  S.W.  winds 
prevail  in  W  .  Russia,  while  E.  winds  are  most  common  in  S.E.  Russia.  N.  winds  are  pre¬ 
dominant  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  The  strength  of  the  wind  is  greater,  on  the  whole,  than  in 
the  continental  parts  of  W.  Europe,  and  it  attains  its  maximum  velocity  in  winter.  Terrible 
tempests  blow  from  October  to  March,  especially  on  the  S.  steppes  and  on  the  tundras. 
Hurricanes  accompanied  with  snow  ( burans ,  myatels ),  and  lasting  from  two  to  three  days 
or  N.  blizzards  without  snow,  are  especially  dangerous  to  man  and  beast.  The  average 
relative  moisture  reaches  80  to  85  %  in  the  N.,  and  only  70  to  81%  in  S.  and  E.  Russia 
In  the  steppes  it  is  only  60  %  during  summer,  and  still  less  (57)  at  Astrakhan.  The  average 
amount  of  cloud  is  73  to  75%  on  the  White  Sea  and  in  Lithuania,  68  to  64  in  central  Russia, 
and  only  59  to  53  lu  the  S.  and  S.E.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  shown  in  the  following 
Table. 


North 

Latitude. 

Height 
above 
Sea  in 
Feet. 

Average  Temperatures. 

Average  Rainfall 
in  Inches. 

Year. 

Janu¬ 

ary. 

July. 

Year. 

November 
to  March. 

Archangel  . 

O  / 

64  34 

3° 

O 

327 

0 

7-6 

0 

6o-6 

16-2 

4’3 

Petrozavodsk 

61  47 

160 

36'4 

n-8 

62-1 

Helsingfors  . 

60  10 

40 

39-0 

i9'5 

61-5 

19-6 

7*3 

Petrograd  . 

59  57 

20 

38-4 

15-0 

64-0 

18-3 

5'3 

Bogoslovsk  . 

59  45 

630? 

29-4 

-3-8 

62-5 

15-8 

3-1 

Dorpat 

58  22 

220 

39'5 

17-6 

63-1 

24-9 

7‘3 

Kostroma  . 

57  46 

360 

37'3 

9-4 

66-3 

19-4 

5'2 

Ekaterinburg 

56  49 

890 

32-8 

2*2 

637 

14-1 

i*6 

Kazan  . 

55  47 

260 

37'2 

7-0 

67-3 

18-0 

5'4 

Moscow 

55  45 

520 

39-0 

12*1 

66-o 

23-0 

7'3 

Vilna  . 

54  4i 

390 

43-8 

22-1 

65-6 

Warsaw 

52  14 

360 

44'9 

23-8 

65A 

22-8 

6-7 

Orenburg 

5i  45 

360 

377 

47 

7°'9 

I7-I 

5-8 

Kursk  . 

5i  44 

690 

41*0 

137 

67-2 

19-9 

5-6 

Kiev 

50  27 

590 

44'2 

210 

66-3 

20-1 

6-o 

Tsaritsyn 

48  42 

IOO 

44‘4 

13-4 

74-6 

Lugansk 

48  27 

200 

45-6 

I7-0 

73-0 

14-3 

4-3 

Odessa 

46  29 

27O 

49-0 

24-8 

72-3 

15-6 

5'4 

Astrakhan  . 

46  21 

-70 

49-0 

19*2 

77-9 

57 

i-5 

Sevastopol  . 

44  37 

130 

537 

35'2 

73-8 

I5’4 

7-2 

Poti*’  . 

42  9 

O 

58-4 

39-0 

73'3 

64-9 

23'4 

Tiftfe  -  . 

41  42 

1440 

54-5 

33-o 

757 

19-3 

4’3 
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The  flora  of  Russia,  which  represents  an  intermediate  link  between  the  flora  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  flora  of  Siberia,  is  strikingly  uniform  over  a  very  large  area.  _  Though  not 
poor  at  any  given  place,  it  appears  so  if  the  space  occupied  by  Russia  be  taken  into  account, 
only  3300  species  of  phanerogams  and  ferns  being  known.  Four  regions  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  :  the  Arctic,  the  Forest,  the  Steppe  and  the  Circum-Mediterranean. 

The  Arctic  Region  comprises  the  tundras  of  the  Arctic  littoral  beyond  the  N.  limit  of 
the  forests,  which  closely  follows  the  coast-line,  with  deviations  towards  the  N.  in  the  river 
valleys  (70°  N.  in  Finland  and  on  the  Arctic  Circle  about  Archangel,  68°  N.  on  the  Urals, 
71 0  in  W.  Siberia).  The  shortness  of  the  summer,  the  deficiency  of  drainage  and  the 
depth  to  which  the  soil  freezes  in  winter,  are  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tundras.  Their  flora  is  far  closer  akin  to  the  floras 
of  N.  Siberia  and  N.  America  than  to  that  of  central  Europe.  Mosses  and  lichens  are  dis¬ 
tinctive,  as  also  are  the  birch,  the  dwarf  willow  and  several  shrubs  ;  but  where  the  soil  is 
drier,  and  humus  has  been  able  to  accumulate,  a  variety  of  herbaceous  flowering  plants, 
some  of  them  familiar  in  W.  Europe,  make  their  appearance.  Only  275  to  280  phanerogams 
are  found  within  this  region. 

The  Forest  Region  of  the  Russian  botanists  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
from  the  Arctic  tundras  to  the  steppes,  and  over  this  immense  expanse  it  maintains  a  re¬ 
markable  uniformity  of  character.  Beketov  subdivides  it  into  two  portions — the  forest 
region  proper  and  the  “Ante-Steppe”  {predstepie).  The  N.  limit  of  the  ante-steppe  is 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pruth  through  Zhitomir,  Kursk,  Tambov  and  Stavro- 
pol-on-Volga  to  the  sources  of  the  Ural  river.  But  the  forest  region  proper  presents  a 
different  aspect  in  the  N.  from  that  in  the  S.,  and  must  in  turn  be  subdivided  into  two  parts — • 
the  coniferous  region  and  the  region  of  the  oak  forests — these  being  separated  by  a  line 
drawn  through  Pskov,  Kostroma,  Kazan  and  Ufa.  Of  course  the  oak  occurs  farther  N. 
than  this,  and  coniferous  forests  extend  farther  S.,  advancing  even  to  the  border-region  of 
the  steppes.  To  the  N.  of  this  line  the  forests  are  of  great  extent  and  densely  grown,  more 
frequently  diversified  by  marshes  than  by  meadows  or  cultivated  fields.  Vast  and  im¬ 
penetrable  forests,  impassable  marshes  and  thickets,  numerous  lakes,  swampy  meadows, 
with  cleared  and  dry  spaces  here  and  there  occupied  by  villages,  are  the  leading  features  of 
this  region.  Fishing  and  hunting  are  the  most  important  sources  of  livelihood.  The 
characteristics  of  the  oak  region,  which  comprises  all  central  Russia,  are  totally  different. 
The  surface  is  undulatory ;  marshy  meadow  lands  no  longer  exist  on  the  flat  watersheds, 
and  only  a  few  in  the  deeper  and  broader  river  valleys.  Forests  are  still  numerous  where 
they  have  not  been  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  their  character  has  changed.  Coni¬ 
fers  are  rare,  and  the  Scotch  pine,  which  is  abundant  on  the  sandy  plains,  takes  the  place  of 
the  Abies.  The  forests  are  composed  of  the  birch,  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees,  the  soil 
is  dry,  and  the  woodlands  are  divided  by  green  prairies.  Viewed  from  rising  ground, 
the  landscape  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  cornfield  and  forest,  while  the  horizon  is  broken 
by  the  bell-towers  of  the  numerous  villages  strung  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  flora  of  the  forest  region  is  to  be  regarded  as  European-Siberian  ; 
and,  though  certain  species  disappear  towards  the  E.,  while  new  ones  make  their  appearance] 
it  maintains,  on  the  whole,  the  same  features  throughout  from  Poland  to  Kamchatka! 
Thus  the  beech  ( Fagus  sylvatica )  is  unable  to  survive  the  continental  climate  of  Russia,  and 
does  not  penetrate  beyond  Poland  and  the  S.W.  provinces,  reappearing  again  in  the  Crimea. 
The  silver  fir  does  not  extend  over  Russia,  and  the  oak  does  not  cross  the  Urals.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  Asiatic  species  (Siberian  pine,  larch,  cedar)  grow  freely  in  the  N.E., 
while  numerous  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  originally  from  the  Asiatic  steppes,  have 
found  their  way  into  the  S.E.  But  all  these  do  not  greatly  alter  the  general  character  of 
the  vegetation.  The  coniferous  forests  of  the  north  contain,  besides  conifers,  the  birch 
(Betula  alba,  B.  pubescens,  B.  fruticosa  and  B.  verrucosa),  which  extends  from  the  Pechora  to 
the  Caucasus,  the  aspen,  two  species  of  alder,  the  mountain-ash  ( Sorbus  aucuparia)  the  wild 
cherry  and  three  species  of  willow.  S.  of  62°-64°  N.  appears  the  lime  tree,  which  multiplies 
rapidly  and,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  being  exterminated,  constitutes 
entire  forests  in  the  east  (central  Volga,  Ufa).  Farther  S.  the  ash  ( Fraxinus  excelsior)  and 
the  oak  make  their  appearance,  the  latter  ( Quercus  pedunculata)  reaching  in  isolated  groups 
and  single  trees  as  far  N.  as  Petrograd  and  South  Finland  ( Q .  Robur  appears  only  in  the 
S-^V.).  The  hornbeam  is  prevalent  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the  maple  begins  to  appear  in  the 
S.  of  the  coniferous  region.  In  the  forest  region  no  fewer  than  772  flowering  species  are 
A}lich  dicotyledons  occur  in  the  Archangel  government  (only  436  to  the  E.  of 
the  White  Sea,  which  is  a  botanical  limit  for  many  species).  In  central  Russia  the  species 
become  still  more  numerous,  and,  though  the  local  floras  are  not  yet  complete,  they  number 
850  to  1050  species  in  the  separate  governments,  and  about  1600  in  the  best  explored  parts 
of  the  S.W.  Corn  is  cultivated  throughout  this  region.  Its  N.  limits  advance  almost  to 
the  Arctic  coast  at  Varanger  Fjord,  farther  E.  they  hardly  reach  N.  of  Archangel  and  the 
limit  is  still  lower  towards  the  Urals.  The  N.  boundary  of  rye  closely  corresponds  to  that 
of  barley.  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  S.  Finland,  but  in  W.  Russia  it  hardly  gets  N.  of  58°  N 
Its  true  domains  are  the  oak  region  and  the  steppes.  Fruit  trees  are  cultivated  as  far  as 
62  N.  m  Finland,  and  as  far  as  58°  in  the  E.  Apricots  and  walnuts  flourish  at  Warsaw,  but 
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Apples,  pears  and  cherries  are  grown  throughout 


in  Russia  they  do  not  thrive  beyond  50°. 
the  oak  region. 

^^SS'jwvi'lrjpSSSaaSa 

to  the  foot  of  ?L  Caucasus  S  StepP6S  pr°p6r’  "  extend  to  the  sea  and  Penetrate 

by  n^merouPsPravPin0esewhkhVfy  elevated  Plabls.  slightly  undulating,  and  intersected 

a  U®r°US  ra vmes  which  are  dry  m  summer.  The  undulations  are  scarcely  apparent 

deep  vSlevs  of°theer^ers  n  il  ^  th^ets  bein?  hidden  in  the  depressions  and 

aeep  valleys  oi  the  rivers.  On  the  thick  layer  of  black  earth  by  which  the  steppe  is  covered 

a  luxunant  vegetation  develops  in  spring;  after  the  old  grass  has  been  bmned  a  bright 

of  thePun  and^h^tT1156  SEetcbU’  huf  this  raPidU  disappears  under  the  burning  rays 
onlv  the^'Wrrh  1  h  1  E‘  AUdsh  The  col°nring  of  the  steppe  changes  as  if  by  magic,  and 
,  7  th  ld  plumes  of  the  steppe-grass  ( Stipa  pennata)  wave  in  the  windY  tinting  the 
steppe  a  bright  yehow.  For  days  together  the  traveller  sees  no  other  vegetation  •  even 
t  is,  however  disappears  as  he  approaches  the  regions  recently  left  dry  by  the  Caspian 

+>,ayA  bfTmEa  feT  Salsolaceae,  ormere  sand,  take  the  place  of  the  black  earth! 
Here  begins  tbe  Aral-Caspian  desert.  The  steppe,  however,  is  not  so  devoid  of  trees  as  at 

fnrtof?MaPPef/-  Imre,rablcedUsters  of  wild  cherries  (Prunus  chamaecerasus, (  wild 
It  nana),  the  Siberian  pea-tree  ( Caragana  frutescens),  and  other  deep- 

rooted  shrubs  grow  at  the  bottoms  of  the  depressions  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  ravine^, 
that  steppe  that  charm  which  manifests  itself  in  the  popular  poetry.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  spread  of  cultivation  is  fatal  to  these  oases  (they  are  often  called  "  islands  ” 
by  the  inhabitants)  ;  the  axe  and  the  plough  ruthlessly  destroy  them. 

The  vegetation  m the  marshy  bottoms  of  the  ravines  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams 
and  rivers  is  totally  different.  The  moist  soil  encourages  luxuriant  thickets  of  willows 
(Salicineae),  surrounded  by  dense  chevaux-de-frise  of  wormwood  and  thorn-bearing  Com- 
positae,  and  interspersed  with  rich  but  not  extensive  prairies,  harbouring  a  great  variety 
of  herbaceous  plants  ;  while  m  the  deltas  of  the  Black  Sea  rivers  impenetrable  beds  of  reeds 
(A  rundo  p  hr  agnates)  shelter  a  forest  fauna.  But  cultivation  rapidly  changes  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  steppe.  The  prairies  are  superseded  by  wheat-fields,  and  flocks  of  sheep  destroy 
the  true  steppe-grass  {Stipa  pennata) . 

£  &Uat  many  species  unknown  in  the  forest  region  make  their  appearance  in  the  steppes. 
The  Scotch  pine  still  grows  on  all  sandy  spaces,  and  the  maple  (Acer  tatarica  and  A  cam- 
pestre),  the  hornbeam  and  the  black  and  white  poplar  are  very  common.  The  number  of 
species  of  herbaceous  plants  rapidly  increases,  while  beyond  the  Volga  a  variety  of  Asiatic 
species  are  added  to  the  W.  European  flora. 

Tbe  Circum-Mediterranean  Region  is  represented  by  a  narrow  strip  on  the  S.  coast  of 
tne  Crimea,  where  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  has  permitted  the 
development  of  a  flora  closely  resembling  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno  in  Italy.  Human 
cultivation  has  destroyed  the  abundant  forests  which  sixty  years  ago  made  deer-hunting 
possible  at  Khersones.  The  olive  and  the  chestnut  are  rare  ;  but  the  beech  reappears,  and 
P'lnus  pinaster  recalls  the  Italian  pines.  At  a  few  points,  such  as  Nikita  near  Livadia 
and  Alupka,  where  plants  have  been  acclimatized  by  human  agency,  the  Californian  Welling- 
toma,  the  Lebanon  cedar,  many  evergreen  trees,  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  and  even  the  Ana¬ 
tolian  palm  ( Chamaerops  excelsa)  flourish.  The  grass  vegetation  is  very  rich,  and,  according 
to  lists  still  incomplete,  no  fewer  than  1654  flowering  plants  are  known.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  Crimean  flora  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  Caucasus. 

Russia  belongs  to  the  same  zoo-geographical  region  as  central  Europe  and  N.  Asia, 
the  same  fauna  extending  in  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena.  In  the  forests  not 
many  animals  which  have  disappeared  from  W.  Europe  have  held  their  ground  ;  while  in 
the  Urals  only  a  few — now  Siberian,  but  formerly  also  European — are  met  with.  In  S.E. 
Russia,  however,  towards  the  Caspian,  there  is  a  notable  admixture  of  Asiatic  species. 
Three  separate  sub-regions  may,  however,  be  distinguished  on  the  E.  European  plains — — 
the  tundras,  including  the  Arctic  islands,  the  forest  region,  especially  the  coniferous  part  of 
it,  and  the  ante-steppe  and  steppes  of  the  black  earth  region.  The  Ural  Mountains  might 
be  distinguished  as  a  fourth  sub-region,  while  the  S.  coast  of  the  Crimea  and  Caucasia,  as 
well  as  the  Caspian  deserts,  have  each  their  own  individuality. 

The  fauna  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  off  the  Norwegian  coast  corresponds,  in  its  W.  parts  at 
least,  to  that  of  the  N.  Atlantic  Gulf  Stream.  The  White  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
E.  of  Svyatoi  Nos  on  the  Kola  peninsula  belong  to  a  separate  zoological  region,  connected 
with,  hardly  separable'.from,  that/part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  washes  the  Siberian 
coasts  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  The  Black  Sea,  the  fauna  of  which  appears  to  be 
very  rich,  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  slightly  modified,  while  the'Caspian  partakes 
of  the  characteristic  fauna  inhabiting  the  lakes  and  seas  of  the  Aral-Caspian  depression. 
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In  the  region  of  the  tundras  life  has  to  contend  with  such  unfavourable  conditions  that 
it  cannot  be  abundant.  Still,  the  reindeer  frequents  it  for  its  lichens,  and  on  the  drier  slopes 
of  the  moraine  deposits  there  occur  four  species  of  lemming,  hunted  by  the  Arctic  fox 
(Vulpes  lagopus).  The  willow-grouse  ( Lagopus  albus),  the  ptarmigan  ( L .  alpinus  or  mutus), 
the  lark,  the  snow-bunting  ( Plectrophanes  nivalis),  two  or  three  species  of  Sylvia,  one 
Phylloscopus  and  a  Motacilla  must  be  added.  Numberless  aquatic  birds  visit  it  for  breeding 
purposes.  Ducks,  divers,  geese,  gulls,  all  the  Russian  species  of  snipes  and  sandpipers 
(. Limicolae ,  Tringae),  &c.,  swarm  on  the  marshes  of  the  tundras  and  on  the  crags  of  the 
Lapland  coast. 

The  forest  region,  and  especially  its  coniferous  portion,  though  it  has  lost  some  of  its 
representatives  within  historic  times,  still  possesses  an  abundant  fauna.  The  reindeer, 
rapidly  disappearing,  is  now  met  with  only  in  the  governments  of  Olonets  and  Vologda  ; 
Cervus  pygargus  is  found  everywhere,  and  reaches  Novgorod.  The  weasel,  the  fox  and  the 
hare  are  exceedingly  common,  as  also  are  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  the  N.,  but  the  glutton 
(i Gulo  borealis),  the  lynx  and  the  elk  ( C .  alces)  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  wild  boar  is 
confined  to  the  basin  of  the  W.  Dvina,  and  the  Bison  europea  to  the  Byelovyezh  forest  in 
Grodno.  The  sable  has  quite  disappeared,  being  found  only  on  the  Urals  ;  the  beaver  may 
be  trapped  at  a  few  places  in  Minsk,  and  the  otter  is  very  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hare, 
grey  partridge  ( Perdix  cinerea),  hedgehog,  quail,  lark,  rook  and  stork  find  their  way  into 
the  coniferous  region  as  the  forests  are  cleared.  The  avifauna  of  this  region  is  very  rich  ; 
it  includes  all  the  forest  and  garden  birds  known  in  W.  Europe,  as  well  as  a  very  great  variety 
of  aquatic  birds.  A  list,  still  incomplete,  of  the  birds  of  Petrograd  runs  to  251  species. 
Hunting  and  shooting  give  occupation  to  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  reptiles  are  few. 
As  for  fishes,  all  those  of  W.  Europe,  except  the  carp,  are  met  with  in  the  lakes  and  rivers 
in  immense  quantities,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  region  being  its  wealth  in  Coregoni 
and  in  Salmonidae  generally. 

In  the  ante-steppe  the  forest  species  proper,  such  as  Pteromys  volans  and  Tamias 
striatus,  disappear,  but  common  squirrel  (Sciurvis  vulgaris),  weasel  and  bear  are  still  met  with 
in  the  forests.  The  hare  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  well  as  the  fox.  The  avifauna,  of  course, 
becomes  poorer  ;  nevertheless,  the  woods  of  the  steppe,  and  still  more  the  forests  of  the 
ante-steppe,  give  refuge  to  many  birds,  even  to  hazel-hen  ( Tetrao  bonasa ),  capercailzie  (T. 
tetrix)  and  woodcock  (T.  urogallus).  The  fauna  of  the  scrub  in  the  river  valleys  is  decidedly 
rich,  and  includes  aquatic  birds.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  advance  of  wheat 
into  the  prairies  are  rapidly  thinning  the  steppe  fauna.  The  various  species  of  rapacious 
animals  are  disappearing,  together  with  the  colonies  of  marmots  ;  the  insectivores  are  also 
becoming  scarce  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  insects  ;  while  vermin,  such  as  the 
suslik,  or  pouched  marmot  (Spermophilus),  and  the  destructive  insects  which  are  a  scourge 
to  agriculture,  become  a  real  plague.  The  absence  of  Coregoni  is'-a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  fish-fauna  of  the  steppes  ;  the  carp,  on  the  contrary,  reappears,  and  the  rivers  abound 
in  sturgeon  (Acipenseridae).  In  the  Volga  below  Nizhniy-Novgorod  the  sturgeon  ( Acipenser 
nithenus),  and  others  of  the  same  family,  as  well  as  a  very  great  variety  of  ganoids  and 
Teleostei,  appear  in  such  quantities  that  they  give  occupation  to  nearly  100,000  people. 
The  mouths  of  the  Caspian  rivers  are  especially  celebrated  for  their  wealth  of  fish. 


CHAPTER  III 


ETHNOGRAPHY 

Ethnography.  Remains  of  Palaeolithic  man,  contemporary  with  the  large 
Quaternary  mammals,  are  few  in  Russia ;  they  have  been  discovered  only  in  Poland 
Pottava  and  Voronezh,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  Oka.  Those  of  the  later  Lacustrine 
period,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  scarcely  one  lacustrine  basin  in 
the  regions  of  the  Oka,  the  Kama,  the  Dnieper,  not  to  speak  of  the  lake-region  itself 
and  e\  en  the  White  Sea  coasts,  where  remains  of  Neolithic  man  have  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  The  Russian  plains  have  been,  however,  the  scene  of  so  many  migrations  of 
successes  e  races,  that  at  many  places  a  series  of  deposits  belonging  to  widely  distant 
epochs  are  found  one  upon  another.  Settlements  belonging  to  the  Stone  age,  and 
manufactories  of  stone  implements,  burial-grounds  of  the  Bronze  epoch,  earthen  forts 
and  burial-mounds  ( kurgans ) — of  this  last  four  different  types  are  known,  the  earliest 
belonging  to  the  Bronze  period — are  superposed,  rendering  the  task  of  unravellino- 
their  several  relations  one  of  great  difficulty. 

Two  different  races— a  brachycephalic  and  a  dolichocephalic — can  be  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  remains  of  the  earlier  Stone  period  (Lacustrine  period)  as  having 
inhabited  the  plains  of  E.  Europe.  But  they  are  separated  by  so  many  generations 
from  the  earliest  historic  times  that  sure  conclusions  regarding  them  are  impossible  ; 
at  all  events,  as  yet  Russian  archaeologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  the  ancestors 
of  the  Slavs  were  Sarmatians  only  or  Scythians  also,  whose  skulls  have  nothing  in 
common  with  those  of  the  Mongol  race.  The  earliest  data  which  may  be  regarded  as 
established  belong  to  the  ist  century,  when  the  Finns  migrated  from  the  N.  Dvina 
region  towards  the  W.,  and  the  Sarmatians  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  region  of 
the  Don,  and  cross  the  Russian  steppes  from  E.  to  W.,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Aorzes 
(the  Mordvinian  Erzya)  and  Siraks,  who  in  their  turn  were  soon  followed  by  the  Huns 
and  Uigur-Turkish  Avars. 

In  the  7th  century  S.  Russia  was  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  Khazars,  who  drove 
the  Bulgarians,  descendants  of  the  Huns,  from  the  Don,  one  section  of  them  migrating 
up  the  Volga  to  found  there  the  Bulgarian  empire,  and  the  remainder  travelling 
towards  the  Danube.  This  migration  compelled  the  N.  Finns  to  advance  farther  W., 
and  a  body  of  intermingled  Tavasts  and  Karelians  penetrated  to  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

As  early  as  the  8th  century,  and  probably  still  earlier,  a  stream  of  Slav  coloniza¬ 
tion,  advancing  E.  from  the  Danube,  poured  over  the  plains  of  S.W.  Russia.  It  is 
also  most  probable  that  another  similar  stream — the  N.,  coming  from  the  Elbe, 
through  the  basin  of  the  Vistula — ought  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  9th  century  the 
Slavs  occupied  the  upper  Vistula,  the  S.  of  the  Russian  lacustrine  region,  and  the  W. 
of  the  central  plateau.  They  had  Lithuanians  to  the  W.  ;  various  Finnish  tribes, 
intermingled  towards  the  S.E.  with  Turkish  (the  present  Bashkirs) ;  the  Bulgars, 
whose  origin  still  remains  doubtful,  on  the  middle  Volga  and  Kama ;  and  to  the  S.E. 
the  Turkish-Mongol  races  of  the  Pechenegs,  Polovtsi,  Uzes,  &c.,  while  in  the  S.,  along 
the  Black  Sea,  was  the  empire  of  the  Khazars,  who  had  under  their  rule  several  Slav 
tribes, jj^d  perhaps  also  some  of  Finnish  origin.  In  the  9th  century  also  the  Ugrians 
are  supposed  to  have  left  their  Ural  abodes  and  to  have  traversed  S.E.  and  S.  Russia 
on  their' way  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  If  the  Slavs  be  subdivided  into  three  branches 
—the  W.  (Poles,  Czechs  and  Wends),  the  S.  (Servians,  Bulgarians,  Croatians,  &c.), 
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and  the  E.  (Great,  Little  and  White  Russians),  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  3,000,000  Little  Russians,  now  settled  in  East  Galicia  and  in  Poland,  and  of  a  few 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Carpathians,  the  whole  of  the  E.  Slavs  occupy,  as  a  compact 
body,  W.,  central  and  S.  Russia. 

Like  other  races  of  mankind,  the  Russian  race  is  not  pure.  The  Russians  have  absorbed 
and  assimilated  in  the  course  of  their  history  a  variety  of  Finnish  and  Turko-Finnish 
elements.  Still,  craniological  researches  show  that,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Slav 
type  has  been  maintained  with  remarkable  persistency  :  Slav  skulls  ten  and  thirteen  cen¬ 
turies  old  exhibit  the  same  anthropological  features  as  those  which  characterize  the  Slavs 
of  our  own  day.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
maintenance  by  the  Slavs  down  to  a  very  late  period  of  gentile  or  tribal  organization  and 
gentile  marriages,  a  fact  vouched  for,  not  only  in  the  pages  of  the  Russian  chronicler  Nestor, 
but  still  more  by  visible  social  evidences,  the  gens  later  developing  into  the  village  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  colonization  being  carried  on  by  large  co-ordinated  bodies  of  people.  The 
Russians  do  not  emigrate  as  isolated  individuals  ;  they  migrate  in  whole  villages.  The 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of  the  Slavs,  and  the  very  great  differences  in  ethnical 
type,  belief  and  mythology  between  the  Indo-European  and  the  Ural-Altaic  races,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  same  end.  Moreover,  while  a  Russian  man,  far  away  from  home 
among  Siberians,  readily  marries  a  native,  the  Russian  woman  seldom  does  the  like.  All 
these  causes,  and  especially  the  first-mentioned,  have  enabled  the  Slavs  to  maintain  their 
ethnical  purity  in  a  relatively  high  degree,  whereby  they  have  been  enabled  to  assimilate 
foreign  elements  and  make  them  intensify  or  improve  the  ethnical  type,  without  giving 
rise  to  half-breed  races.  The  very  same  N.  Russian  type  has  thus  been  maintained  from 
Novgorod  to  the  Pacific,  with  but  minor  differentiations  on  the  outskirts — and  this  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  variety  of  races  with  which  the  Russians  have  come  into  contact. 
But  a  closer  observation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  recently  colonized  confines  of  the  empire 
— where  whole  villages  live  without  mixing  with  the  natives,  but  slowly  bringing  them 
over  to  the  Russian  manner  of  life,  and  then  slowly  taking  in  a  few  female  elements  from 
them — gives  the  key  to  this  feature  of  Russian  life. 

Not  so  with  the  national  customs.  There  are  features — the  wooden  house,  the  oven, 
the  bath — which  the  Russian  never  abandons,  even  when  swamped  in  an  alien  population. 
But  when  settled  among  these  the  Russian — the  N.  Russian — readily  adapts  himself  to 
many  other  differences.  He  speaks  Finnish  with  Finns,  Mongolian  with  Buriats,  Ostiak 
with  Ostiaks  ;  he  shows  remarkable  facility  in  adapting  his  agricultural  practices  to  new 
conditions,  without,  however,  abandoning  the  village  community  ;  he  becomes  hunter, 
cattle-breeder  or  fisherman,  and  carries  on  these  occupations  according  to  local  usage  ; 
he  modifies  his  dress  and  adapts  his  religious  beliefs  to  the  locality  he  inhabits.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  this,  the  Russian  peasant  (not,  be  it  noted,  the  tsader)  proves  himself  to  be 
an  excellent  colonist. 


different  branches  can  be  distinguished  among  the  Russians  from  the  dawn 
of  their  history  : — the  Great  Russians,  the  Little  Russians  (Malorusses  or  Ukrainians),  and 
the  White  Russians  (the  Byelorusses).  These  correspond  to  the  two  currents  of  immigra¬ 
tion  mentioned  above — the  N.  and  S.,  with  perhaps  an  intermediate  stream,  the  proper 
place  of  the  White  Russians  not  having  been  as  yet  exactly  determined.  The  primary 
distinctions  between  these  branches  have  been  increased  during  the  last  nine  centuries 
by  then-  contact  with  different  nationalities — the  Great  Russians'absorbing  Finnish  elements 
the  Little  Russians  undergoing  an  admixture  of  Turkish  blood,  and  the  White  Russians 
submitting  to  Lithuanian  influence.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  unity  of  language 
it  is  easy  to  detect  among  the  Great  Russians  themselves  two  separate  branches  differin'! 
from  one  another  by  slight  divergences  of  language  and  type  and  deep  diversities  of  national 
character  the  Central  Russians  and  the  Novgorodians.  The  latter  extend  throughout 
N.  Russia  into  Siberia.  Many  minor  anthropological  differentiae  can  be  distinguished 
among  both  the  Great  and  the  Little  Russians,  depending  probably  on  the  assimilation 
of  various  minor  subdivisions  of  the  Ural-Altaians. 

r  The  Great  Russians  occupy  in  one  compact  mass  the  space  enclosed  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  White  Sea  to  Lake  Pskov,  the  upper  courses  of  the  W.  Dvina  and  the  Donets,  and 
thence,  through  the  mouth  of  the  Sura,  by  the  Vetluga,  to  the  Mezen.  To  the  E  of  this 
boundary  they  are  intermingled  with  Turko-Finns,  but  in  the  Ural  mountains  they  reappear 
UTfeTCOnd  comPact  body,  and  thence  extend  through  S.  Siberia  and  along  the  courses 
of  the  Lena  and  the  Amur.  Great  Russian  Nonconformists  are  disseminated  among  Little 
ussians  in  the  governments  of  Chernigov  and  Mogilev,  and  they  reappear  in  greater 
masses  m  Novoroissa  ( i.e .  S.  Russia),  as  also  in  N.  Caucasia.  ^  b 

The  Little  Russians  occupy  the  steppes  of  S.  Russia,  the  S.W.  slopes  of  the  central 
plateau  and  those  of  the  Carpathian  and  Lublin  mountains,  and  the  Carpathian  plateau 
that  is  the  governments  of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Poltava,  and  Kiev.  The  Zaporozhian 
Cossacks  colonized  the  steppes  farther  E„  towards  the  Don,  where  they  met  with  a  large 
population  of  Great  Russian  runaways,  constituting  the  present  Don  Cossacks.  The 
Zaporozhian  Cossacks  sent  by  Catherine  II.  to^colonize  the  E.  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov 
constituted  there  the  Black  Sea  and  later  the  Kuban  Cossacks  (part  of  whom,  the  Nekra! 
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Stovropol^ndol  N.  CaSa.  ^  ^  alS°  P6°pled  large  partS  °f  the  Soverament  of 

The  White  Russians,  intermingled^to  some  extent  with  Great  and  LittlefRussians, 
Roles  and  Lithuanians,  occupy  the  upper  parts  of  the  W.  slope  of  the  central  plateau. 

ihe  hinnish  races,  which  m  prehistoric  times  extended  from  the  Ob  all  over  N.  Russia 
even  then  were  subdivided  into  Ugrians,  Permyaks,  Bulgarians  and  Finns  proper,  who 
drove  back  the  previous  Lapp  population  from  what  is  now  Finland,  and  about  the  7th 
century  penetrated  to  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  region  of  the  Livs  and  Kurs 
where  they  fused  to  some  extent  with  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Letts.  At  present  the  races 
of  burnish  origin  are  represented  in  Russia  by  the  following  :  (a)  the  W.  Finns  •  the 
Tavasts,  in  central  Finland  ;  the  Kvaens,  in  N.W.  Finland  ;  the  Karelians,  in  the  E.’  who 
also  occupy  the  lake  regions  of  Olonets  and  Archangel,  and  have  settlements  in  Novgorod 
and  Tver  ;  the  Izhores,  on  the  Neva  and  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  the  Esths, 
m  Esthoma  and  the  N.  of  Livonia  ;  the  Livs,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga  ;  and  the  Kurs,  inter- 
nirngled  with  the  Letts  ;  ( b )  the  N.  Finns,  or  Lapps,  in  N.  Finland  and  on  the  Kola  peninsula 
and  the  Samoyedes  in  Archangel  and  W.  Siberia  ;  (c)  the  Volga  Finns,  or  rather  the  old 
-balgarian  branch,  to  which  belong  the  Mordvinians,  and  the  Cheremisses  in  Kazan,  Kos- 
troma  and  Vyatka,  though  they  are  classified  by  some  authors  with  the  following  ;  (d)  the 
Permyaks,  or  Cis-Uralian  Finns,  including  the  Votiaks  on  the  E.  of  Vyatka,  the  Permyaks 
in  Perm,  the  Syryenians  or  Zyryans  in  Vologda,  Archangel,  Vyatka  and  Perm  ;  (e)  the 
Ugrians,  or  Trans-Uralian  Finns,  including  the  Voguls  on  both  slopes  of  the  Urals,  the 
Ostiaks  in  Tobolsk  and  partly  in  Tomsk,  and  the  Magyars,  or  Ugrians. 

The  following  are  the  chief  subdivisions  of  the  Turko-Tatars  in  European  Russia  : — 
(1)  The  Tatars,  of  whom  three  different  branches  must  be  distinguished  :  (a)  the  Kazan 
Tatars  on  both  banks  of  the  Volga,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Oka,  and  on  the  lower  Kama, 
but  penetrating  farther  S.  in  Ryazan,  Tambov,  Samara,  Simbirsk  and  Penza  ;  (b)  the 

Tatars  of  Astrakhan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  ;  and  (c)  those  of  the  Crimea,  a  great  many 
of  whom  emigrated  to  Turkey  after  the  Crimean  War  (1854-56).  There  are,  besides,  a 
certain  number  of  Tatars  in  the  S.E.  in  Minsk,  Grodno  and  Vilna.  (2)  The  Bashkirs,  who 
inhabit  the  slopes  of  the  S.  Urals,  that  is,  the  steppes  of  Ufa  and  Orenburg,  extend  also  into 
Perm  and  Samara.  (3)  The  Chuvashes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  in  Kazan  and 
Simbirsk.  (4)  The  Meshcheryaks,  a  tribe  of  Finnish  origin  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
basin  of  the  Oka,  and,  driven  thence  during  the  15th  century  by  the  Russian  colonists, 
immigrated  into  Ufa  and  Perm,  where  they  now  live  among  the  Baskhirs,  having  adopted 
their  religion  and  customs.  (5)  The  Teptyars,  also  of  Finnish  origin,  settled  among  the 
Tatars  and  Bashkirs  in  Samara  and  Vyatka.  The  Bashkirs,  Meshcheryaks  and  Teptyars 
rendered  able  service  to  the  Russian  government  against  the  Khirgiz,  and  until  1863  they 
constituted  a  separate  Cossack  army.  (6)  The  Khirgiz,  whose  true  abodes  were  in  Asia, 
in  the  Ishim  and  Khirgiz  steppe.  One  section  of  them  crossed  the  Urals  and  occupied  the 
steppes  between  the  Urals  and  the  Volga  ;  the  remainder  belong  to  Turkestan  and  Siberia. 

The  Mongol  race  is  represented  in  Russia  by  the  Kalmucks,  who  inhabit  the  steppes 
of  Astrakhan  between  the  Volga,  the  Don  and  the  Kuma.  They  are  Lamaists  by  religion 
and  immigrated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  from  Dzungaria,  in  the  17th  century,  driving 
out  the  Tatars  and  Nogais,  and  after  many  wars  with  the  Don  Cossacks,  one  part  of  them 
was  taken  in  by  the  Don  Cossacks,  so  that  even  now  there  are  among  these  Cossacks  several 
Kalmuck  sotnias  or  squadrons.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  tents,  and  support  themselves 
by  breeding  live  stock,  and  partly  by  agriculture. 

The  Semitic  race  is  represented  by  upwards  of  5,000,000  Jews.  They  first  entered 
Poland  from  Germany  during  the  era  of  the  crusades,  and  soon  spread  through  Lithuania, 
Courland,  the  Ukraine,  and,  in  the  18th  century,  Bessarabia.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  peopled  certain  towns  ( e.g .  Odessa)  and  whole  provinces  was  really  prodigious.  The 
law  of  Russia  prohibits  them  from  entering  Great  Russia,  only  the  wealthiest  and  best 
educated  enjoying  this  privilege  ;  nevertheless  they  are  met  with  everywhere,  even  on 
the  Urals.  Their  chief  abodes,  however,  continue  to  be  Poland,  the  W.  provinces  of 
Lithuania,  White  and  Little  Russia,  and  Bessarabia.  In  Russian  Poland  they  constitute 
I3i  %  °f  the  total  population.  In  Kovno,  Vilna,  Mogilev,  Grodno,  Volhynia,  Podolia, 
Minsk,  Vitebsk,  Kiev,  Bessarabia  and  Kherson,  they  constitute,  on  the  average,  12  to 
17 \  %  of  the  population,  while  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  these  governments  they  reach 
30  to  59  %  of  the  population.  Organized  as  they  are  into  a  kind  of  community  for  mutual 
protection  and  mutual  help,  they  soon  become  masters  of  the  trade  wherever  they  pene¬ 
trate.  In  the  villages  they  are  mostly  innkeepers,  intermediaries  in  trade  and  pawnbrokers. 
In  many  towns  most  of  the  skilled  labourers  and  a  great  many  of  the  unskilled  (for  instance, 
the  grain-porters  at  Odessa  and  elsewhere)  are  Jews. 

The  Jews  of  the  Karaite  sect  differ  entirely  from  the  orthodox  Jews  both  in  worship 
and  in  mode  of  life.  They,  too,  are  inclined  to  trade,  but  they  also  carry  on  agriculture 
successfully.  Those  inhabiting  the  Crimea  speak  Tatar,  and  the  few  who  are  settled  in 
W.  Ktissia  speak  Polish.  They  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Russians. 

Of  W.  Europeans,  the  Germans  only  attain  considerable  numbers  in  European  Russia. 
In  the  Baltic  provinces  they  constitute  the  ennobled  landlord  class,  and  are  the  tradesmen 
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and  artisans  in  the  towns.  Considerable  numbers  of  Germans,  tradesmen  and  artisans, 
settled  at  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  government  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  as  early 
as  the  1 6th  century,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  18th  century.  Numbers  were 
invited  in  1762  to  settle  in  S.  Russia,  as  separate  agricultural  colonies,  and  these  have 
since  then  gradually  extended  into  the  Don  region  and  N.  Caucasia.  Protected  as  they 
were  by  the  right  of  self-government,  exempted  from  military  service,  and  endowed  with 
considerable  allotments  of  good  land,  these  colonies  are  much  wealthier  than  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Russian  peasants,  from  whom  they  have  adopted  the  slowly  modified  village  community. 
They  are  chiefly  Lutherans,  but  many  of  them  belong  to  other  religious  sects — Anabaptists, 
Moravians,  Mennonites.  During  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century  great  numbers  of 
Germans  flocked  into  the  industrial  governments  of  Poland,  namely,  Piotrkow,  Warsaw 
and  Kalisz. 

The  Rumanians  (Moldavians)  inhabit  the  governments  of  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  Kherson 
and  Ekaterinoslav.  In  Bessarabia  they  constitute  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  certain  districts,  and  nearly  50  %  of  the  entire  population  of  the  government. 
On  the  whole  the  Novorossian  governments  (Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav  and 
Taurida)  exhibit  the  greatest  variety  of  population.  Little  and  Great  Russians,  Rumanians, 
Bulgarians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Frenchmen,  Poles,  Tatars  and  Jews  are  mingled  together 
and  scattered  about  in  small  colonies,  especially  in  Bessarabia.  The  Greeks  inhabit  chiefly 
the  towns,  where  they  are  traders,  as  also  do  the  Armenians,  scattered  through  the  towns 
of  S.  Russia,  and  appearing  in  larger  numbers  only  in  the  district  of  Rostov. 

The  Lithuanians  prevail  in  Kovno,  Vilna  and  Suwalki  ;  and  the  Letts,  who  are,  how¬ 
ever,  more  scattered,  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  Vitebsk,  Courland  and  Livonia. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  (Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland)  the  prevailing  population 
is  Esthonian,  Kuronian  or  Lettish,  the  Germans  being  respectively  only  3-8,  7-6  and  8-2  0/ 
of  the  population.  The  relations  of  the  Esths  and  Letts  with  their  landlords  are  anything 
but  friendly.  b 

The  governments  of  Petrograd  (apart  from  the  capital),  Olonets  and  Archangel 
contain  an  admixture  of  Karelians,  Samoyedes  and  Syryenians,  the  remainder  being  Great 
Russians.  In  the  E.  and  S.E.  provinces  of  the  Volga  (Nizhniy-Novgorod,  Simbirsk,  Samara, 
Penza  and  Saratov)  the  Great  Russians  prevail,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  Mordvinians' 
Tatars,  Chuvashes  and  Bashkirs,  Germans  in  Samara  and  Saratov,  and  Little  Russians  in 
the  last  named.  In  the  Ural  governments  of  Perm  and  Vyatka  Great  Russians  are  in  the 
majority  the  remainder  being  a  variety  of  Finno-Tatars.  In  the  S.  Ural  governments 
(Uralsk,  Orenburg,  Ufa)  the  admixture  of  Turko-Tatars— of  Kirghiz  in  Uralsk)  Bashkirs  in 
Orenburg  and  Ufa,  and  less  important  races — becomes  considerable. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RELIGION 

The  state  religion  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  (Orthodox  Catholic  or  Ortho¬ 
dox  Eastern  Church).  Its  head  is  the  tsar  ;  but  although  he  makes  and  annuls  all 
appointments,  he  does  not  determine  questions  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  principal 
ecclesiastical  authority  is  the  Holy  Synod,  the  head  of  which,  the  Procurator,  is  one  of 
the  council  of  ministers  and  exercises  very  wide  powers  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In 
theory  all  religions  may  be  freely  professed,  except  that  certain  restrictions,  such  as 
domicile,1  are  laid  upon  the  Jews ;  but  in  actual  fact  the  dissenting  sects  are  more  or 
less  severely  treated.  According  to  returns  published  in  1905  the  adherents  of  the 
different  religious  communities  in  the  whole  of  the  Russian  empire  numbered  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows,  though  the  heading  Orthodox  Greek  includes  a  very  great  many 
Raskolniki  or  Dissenters.  Indeed  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,000,000 
Dissenters  in  Great  Russia  alone. 


Orthodox  Greek  . 

87,123,600 

Dissenters  . 

2,204,600 

Armenian  Gregorians 

1,179,240 

Armenian  Catholics 

38,840 

Roman  Catholics 

ir, 468, 000 

Lutherans  . 

3.572,650 

Reformed  . 

85,400 

Baptists 

38,140 

Mennonites 

66,560 

Anglicans  . 

4,180 

Other  Christians  . 

3,95° 

Karaite  Jews 

12,900 

J  ews 

5,215,800 

Mahommedans 

.  13,907,000 

Buddhists  . 

433,860 

Other  non-Christians 

285,300 

Total 

. 

.  125,640,020 

The  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the  national  Orthodox  Greek  Church  consist  of  three 
metropolitans  (Petrograd,  Moscow,  Kiev),  fourteen  archbishops  and  fifty  bishops, 
all  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  monastic  (celibate)  clergy.  The  parochial  clergy  are 
celibate  in  so  far  as  they  must  be  married  when  appointed,  but  if  left  widowers  may  not 
marry  again. 

All  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  White  Russians  who  belong 
to  the  United  Greek  Church  profess  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith  or  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  numberless  dissident  sects.  The  Poles  and  most  of  the  Lithuanians 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Esths  and  all  other  Western  Finns,  the  Germans  and  the 
Swedes  are  Protestant.  The  Tatars,  Bashkirs  and  Kirghiz  are  Mahommedans  ; 
but  the  last-named  have  to  a  great  extent  maintained  along  with  Mahommedanism 
their  old  Shamanism.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Meshcheryaks,  both  Moslem 
and  Christian.  The  Mordvinians  are  nearly  all  Orthodox  Greek,  as  also  are  the 
Votyaks,  Voguls,  Cheremisses  and  Chuvashes,  but  their  religions  are,  in  reality, 
modifications  of  Shamanism  under  the  influence  of  some  Christian  and  Moslem 
beliefs./-.  The  Moguls,  though  baptized,  are  in  fact  believers  in  fetishism  as  much  as 
the  ^converted  Samoyedes.  Finally,  the  Kalmucks  are  Lamaite  Buddhists. 

1  The  restrictions  on  domicile  were  to  some  extent  relaxed  in  the  beginning  of  1907. 
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i  3n  i!ls  relatlons  Moslems,  Buddhists  and  even  fetishists  the  Russian  peasant 

ooks  rather  to  conduct  than  to  creed,  the  latter  being  in  his  view  simply  a  matter  of  nation¬ 
ality  Indeed,  towards  paganism,  at  least,  he  is  perhaps  even  more  than  tolerant,  preferring 
on  the  whole  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  pagan  divinities.  The  numerous  outbreaks 
against  the  Jews  are  directed,  not  against  their  creed,  but  against  them  as  keen  business 
men  and  extortionate  money-lenders.  Any  idea  of  proselytism  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
ordinary  Russian  mind  and  the  outbursts  of  proselytizing  zeal  occasionally  manifested 

n-l6£gy  airS  really  due  to  the  desire  for  “  Russification,”  and  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  the  higher  clergy  and  of  the  government. 

Q++- H  1S  Podtical  rather  than  religious  spirit  which  also  underlies  the  repressive 

attitude  of  the  government,  and  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  the  organ  of  the  government, 
towards  the  various  dissident  sects  ( Raskolniki ,  from  raskol,  schism),  which  for  more  than 
two  centuries  past  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  popular  life  of  Russia  and  since 
to!Td+  d  developments  of  the  end  of  the  19th  and  early  years  of  the  20th  ceAtury,  have 
to  hPadr  +  do°  m°re  andm°re To  understand  the  problem  of  the  Raskolniki  it  is  necessary 
l^t  o  tILng  T  mmd  ;  }he  fundamental  principle  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  as  distinct 
fr0U  Weatam  Catholicism,  and  the  practical  identification  in  Russia  of  the  National  Church 
with  the  National  State  The  very  basis  of  Orthodoxy  is  that  the  Church  is  by  Christ’s 
ordinance  unalterable,  that  its  traditional  forms,  every  one  of  which  is  a  vehiclelf  saving 
grace,  were  established  m  the  beginning  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  that  consequently 
nothing  may  be  added  or  altered.  The  trouble  began  early  in  the  17th  century  with  the 
!'SiUP,t',m1ade  m  connexion  with  the  printing  of  the  liturgical  books,  to  emend  certain 
ritual  details  m  which  there  was  proved  to  have  been  a  departure  from  primitive  usa^e  •  1 
it  came  to  a  head  under  the  patriarch  Nikon.  Under  his  influence  a  sjmod  endorsed0  the 
inl654-  ’  on®  dl®lloP.al,one-  Paul  Of  Colomna,  dissented, .'and  he  was  deposed  knouted 
m  pnS°?  +tdl  he  died  mad.  In  1656  the  synod  anathematized  the  adherents  of 
the  old  forms,  and  the  anathema  was  confirmed  by  those  of  1666  and  1667  To  the  con 
seryativel  known  subsequently  as  Old  Ritualists  or  Old  Believers,  this  marked  the  bcgmnmsr 

°/thlr  gin  °f  Antlchfist  (was  not  666  the  number  of  the  Beast  ?)  ;  but  they  continued 
the  struggle,  conservative  opposition  to  the  Westernizing  policy  of  the  tsars 7 which  was 
held  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  Polish  luxury  and  Latin  heresy  givmg  it  a  Dohtical 

aid  the  Hob  emperors,  having  established  themselves  as  heads  of  the  Church 

existence  7  7  “  "  ^  dePartment’  were  not  ^ely  willingly  to  toLrate “ 

i  Raskol  was  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  gradual  dinner  nn+  ■+  •  , 

again  in  1764,  at  Starodubye  in  the  government  of  Chernigov  whefre  1*1- 1735  End 

in  the  country  of  the  Don  Tn  T  AT  ?  g  ’  .  Ce  their  doctnne  spread 

Rogoshkiy  cemetery  assigned  to  thIL  duIng  lSlTagle  Tle  to^Ld  “  the 

seminary  and  consistory,  until  thev  were  eieefed  hi  en  ’  ^  t  kad  a  monastery, 
priests  were  forbidden  to  join  them,  and  they  had  to  apllv L-  In  1832 
politan,  who  became  their  chief  bishon  establishing  hi=tPP-  deposed  Bosnian  metro- 

in  Bukovina.  In  1862  the  svnod  of  fpl  t  m  tha  monastery  of  Belokrinitsa 
advances  to  the  government  lith  a  view  to^  rll  Passed  a  circular  letter  making 
basis  of  the  Old  Believers  consenting  to  accent  <r°alpromij5e.  which  was  arranged  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  use  the  Lrevised  bSks™  ThtST to  a  ?rieStS  °n 

three  sections  :  those  who  recognize  the  metronolitan  nnd  d  1  furtheAschlsm  into 
those  who  recognize  the  metropolitan  but  rennrikm  nd  tPe  comPromise  ( Edinovyertsi ), 

S 

the  Scriptures,  baptize  and  heal  coif  essions  ThJr-f7  tPerefore  elect  elders,  who  expound 
in  the  Western  seise  ;  for  they  iSerle  rLrSsS  W6Ver>  “  n°  SenSe  eva*gehcals 
plicitly  in  the  efficacy  of  the  multinlication  If  rrrv,0-  ’  re' e.rence  1C0ns,  and  believe  im- 
have,  moreover,  thrown  off  from  tone  to  time  a  numlfer^f^P  and  Prostrations-  They 
are  tb .  PmippovsU,  founded  by  one  Philip  (who  burned 

of  the  »  /dl3Sd;''t)TT;;AAh„TSmah:PeJiK'J'1  ‘tree  times 

instead  of  three.  Eucharist,  and  the  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers 
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J43);  who  have  exalted  self-immolation  into  a  principle  ;  the  Stranniki  (pilgrims)  and 

Si  -(M  1°  ?  erpIet  Matt  x-  37  literally,  and  reject  legal  marriage  ;  the 

asMdenyers),  who  deny  the  necessity  for  common  worship,  since  there  are  no  priests  ; 
the  Molchalymki  (mutes),  whom  no  torture  can  persuade  to  utter  a  word 

Closely  akin  to  these,  though  not  derived  from  the  Old  Believers,  are  certain  mystic 
sects  which  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  altogether.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  so-called  Khlysti  (  flagellants,”  from  klyesat,  “to  strike,  lash,”  but  possibly  a 
corruption  of  Khnsti,  Christs”).  They  originated  in  1645,  when,  according  to  their 
behei,  God  the  Father  descended  m  a  chariot  of  fire  on  Mount  Gorodim,  in  the  province  of 
adimir,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  peasant  named  Daniel  Philippov,  who  chose  another 
peasant  named  Ivan  Suslov,  for  his  son,  the  Christ.  Suslov  selected  a  “  mother  of  God  ” 
and  twelve  apostles.  Though  twice  crucified  and  once  flayed  by  order  of  the  tsar,  he  always 
rose  again,  and  did  not  die  till  1716.  Suslov  chose  a  successor  in  one  Prokopiy  Lupkin, 
N1  teen— —m^tlie  belief  of  the  sect — every  generation,  even  every  community,  has  had 

its  Christ  and  its  ‘  mother  of  God,”  who  are  worshipped  by  reason  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
dwelling  m  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  believers  to  strive  to  become  one  or  other  of  these 
by  subduing  the  flesh,  which  is  the  product  of  Evil,  and  all  motions  of  the  will.  Each 
community  is  presided  over  by  an  “  angel,”  or  prophet,  and  a  prophetess,  whose  word  is 
law.  All  alike  are  subject  to  the  twelve  commandments  issued  by  the  “  Sabaoth,”  that  is 
to  say  Daniel  Philippov.  These  include  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  drink,  of  fleshly  sins 
and  of  marriage,  and  the  inculcation  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  complete  surrender  to 
his  influence.  At  their  prayer-meetings  the  Khlysti  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of 
hymns,  the  dance  gradually  developing  into  a  wild  dervish-like  spinning  which  is  kept  up 
till  they  drop,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  prophesying.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
fact  about  this  sect  is  that  it  is  secret,  and  that  its  members  ostensibly  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Church. 


An  offshoot  of  the  Khlysti  is  the  more  celebrated  secret  sect  of  the  Skoptsi  ( skopets ,  a 
eunuch),  which  represents  an  extreme  ascetic  reaction  from  the  promiscuous  immorality 
of  some  (by  no  means  all)  of  the  Khlysti.  Their  idea  of  attaining  salvation  is  self-mutilation 
according  to  the  counsel  of  perfection  implied  in  Matt.  xix.  12  and  xviii.  8,  9.  The  “  royal 
seal  is  complete  self-castration  ;  partial  mutilation  is  known  as  the  “  second  purity.” 
In  the  case  of  women  the  mutilation  usually  takes  the  form  of  amputation  of  the  breasts. 
This  horrible  sect,  which  was  founded  by  one  Selivanov  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
century,  seems  to  have  a  morbid  attraction  for  people  of  all  classes  in  Russia,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  government  have  not  succeeded  in  stamping  it  out. 

Closer  akin  to  certain  Western  forms  of  dissidence  from  traditional  Catholicism,  though 
of  native  growth,  are  the  Molokani,  so  called  popularly  because  they  continue  to  drink 
milk  ( moloko )  during  fasts.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  they  are  officially  mentioned 
as  early  as  1765.  They  style  themselves  "  truly  spiritual  Christians,”  and  in  their  rejection 
of  the  sacraments,  their  indifference  to  outward  forms,  and  their  insistence  on  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  ("  the  letter  killetli  ”),  they  are  closely  akin  to  the  Quakers, 
whom  they  resemble  also  in  their  inoffensive  mode  of  life  and  the  practice  of  mutual  help. 
From  the  Molokani  the  Dukhobortsi,  in  England  better  known  as  Doukhobors,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  subordination  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  authority  of  the  “  inner  light.” 
They  are  dualists,  like  the  Bogomils,  ascribing  the  body  to  a  fall  from  a  state  when  the  soul 
was  on  the  same  plane  as  God.  The  Incarnation  was  no  isolated  historical  occurrence,  but 
it  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  faithful,  each  one  of  whom  is  in  a  certain  sense 
God,  by  virtue  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Both  the  Molokani  and  the  Dukhobortsi  deny 
the  authority  of  the  civil  government  as  such,  and  object  on  principle  to  military  service. 
The  former,  however,  give  little  trouble  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  from 
time  to  time  proceeded  with  extreme  severity  against  the  Dukhobortsi,  whose  refusal  to 
serve  in  the  army,  if  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  would  have  set  a  contagious  example. 

Dissidence  of  all  kinds  has  made  a  considerable  advance  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  1861,  the  increase — as  might  be  expected  in  a  wholly  illiterate  population — being 
greatest  in  the  more  extravagant  sects.  On  the  other  hand,  Western  Protestantism  has 
also  made  great  headway,  notably  the  Stundists,  whose  rationalistic- Protestant  teaching 
has  gained  a  firm  foothold  especially  in  Little  Russia,  where  the  Raskol  never  penetrated. 
The  Baptists  have  also  made  considerable  progress,  notably  among  the  Molokani. 
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EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1905  but  little  progress  had  been  made  in  Russia  as 
regards  education.1  Distrust  of  the  natural  sciences,  even  in  their  technical  applica¬ 
tions,  and  of  Western  ideas  of  free  government ;  desire  to  make  university  education 
and  even  secondary  education,  a  privilege  of  the  wealthier  classes  ;  neglect  of  primary 
education,  coupled  with  suppression  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  of  all 
initiative,  private  and  public,  in  the  matter  of  disseminating  education  among  the 
illiterate  classes— these  were  the  distinctive  features  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  only  towards  its  close  that  a  change 
took  place  m  the  attitude  of  the  government  towards  technical  education,  and  a  few- 
high  and  middle  technical  schools  were  opened.  It  was  only  then,  too,  that  a  reform 
was  started  m  secondary  education,  with  the  object  of  revising  the  so-called  “  classical  ” 
system  favoured  in  the  lyceums  since  the  ’seventies,  the  complete  failure  of  which  has 
be-  demonstrated  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  experiment.  Apart  from  the  schools 
under  the  ministry  of  war  (Cossack  voiskos  and  schools  at  the  barracks),  the  great  bulk 
of  the  primary  schools  are  either  under  the  ministry  of  public  instruction' or  of  the 
Holy  Synod.  Those  under  the  latter  body  are  of  recent  growth,  the  policy  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  19th  century  having  been  to  hand  over  the  budget  allowances  for 
primary  instruction  to  the  Holy  Synod,  which  opened  parish  schools  under  the  local 
priests.  The  schools  under  the  Synod  are  themselves  divided  into  two  categories  • 
parish  schools  and  reading  schools  of  an  inferior  grade.  No  teaching  certificate  is 
reqmred  by  the  teachers  111  either  class  of  school,  the  permission  of  the  bishop  (like  the 
Trench  lettre  d  obedience  of  1849)  being  sufficient.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  village 
priests,  being  too  much  occupied  with  their  parochial  duties,  cannot  give  more  than 
casual  or  perfunctory  attention  to  the  schools,  and  the  numerous  pupils  either  exist  on 
p  per  only  or  are  handed  over  to  half-educated  cantors,  deacons  or  hired  teachers 
One  good  feature  of  the  Russian  primary  school  system,  however,  is  that  in  maw 
vi  ages  there  are  school  gardens  or  fields  ;  m  nearly  1000  schools,  bee-keeping  and  in 
300  silkworm  culture  is  taught ;  while  in  some  900  schools  the  children  receive  msHuc 
tion  m  various  trades  ;  and  in  300  schools  in  slojd  (a  system  of  manual  training  oriffin- 
ated  m  Finland).  Girls  are  taught  handwork  in  many  schools.  Nearly  c0  °/  of  Hie 
teachers  are  women.  The  total  expenditure  on  primary  schools  in  1900  was  //300  000 

by ?he  LmrrafcVTrbvtheyeailS^  °f  *°  %  WaS  SUPplied  by  the  sta4  23  % 

y  tie  zemstvos,  35 \  A  by  the  village  communities  and  the  municipalities  and  it1  °/ 

by  private  persons.  The  middle  schools  are  maintained  bv  theSwkkl  <° 

nuniiw  %o/°!  the  expenditure  of  the  classical  and  technical  schools,  by  the  fees  of  the 
puPils  (30  /0)  and  by  donations  from  the  zemstvos  and  municipalities  The  tot'll 
grants  from  the  state  exchequer  for  education  of  all  grades  in  alerts of  the  empire 

country  it  was,  evenlntheAtnmtof  Ao”  toVetrll  toTayanrtMnltCalilfa'f SySt'^  °f  the 

would  ultimately  take  depended  still  on  hai  a  TT  and  tle  ®uma.  What  form  it 
and  change,  the7 suspicions temper of ^the  antoclTcv  SnTre  thf  ^CeS  °f  conservatism 
unstable  equilibrium,  by  the  alternate  concession  ami  wifim  ealetd’  dunng  the  years  of 
matter  of  the  independence  of  the  universities  Inv  TccounTI  ?£  V^ges,  e.g.  in  the 
cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  historical  and  provRionak  6  educatlonal  system 
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f  T  V 906  t0o/8T°7,000‘  The  Pr°gress  of  primary  education  is  illustrated  by  the 

1  ct  tnat.  while  m  1SS5  there  was  one  school  for  every  2665  inhabitants  and  one  pupil  for 
every  48  inhabitants,  in  1 898  the  figures  were  1 643  and  3 1  inhabitants  respectively  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  1897  the  number  of  illiterates  varied  from  89-2  to  44*9  %  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  rural  districts,  and  from  63*6  to  37'2  °/0  in  the  urban, 

hor  higher  education  there  were  in  1904  only  9  universities  (Yuriev  or  Dorpat,  Kazan, 
Kharkov  Kiev,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Petrograd,  Warsaw  and  Tomsk),  with  19,400  students 
6  medical  academies  (one  for  women),  6  theological  academies,  6  military  academies  5 
philological  institutes,  3  Eastern  languages  institutes,  3  law  schools,  4  veterinary  institutes, 
4  agricultural  colleges,  2  mining  institutes,  4  engineering  institutes,  2  universities  for 
women  (930  students  at  Petrograd),  3  technical  pedagogic  schools,  10  technical  institutes, 
1  lorestry  and  1  topographical  school.  There  has,  however,  been  much  activity  since 
1905  m  the  establishment  of  new  educational  institutions,  notably  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools,  which  are^  placed  under  the  new  minister  of  commerce  and  industry. 
r  inland  has  a  university  of  its  own  at  Helsingfors. 

The  standard  of  teaching  in  the  universities  is  on  the  whole  very  high,  and  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  German  universities.  The  students  are  hard  working,  and  gener¬ 
ally  ery  intelligent.  Mostly  sons  of  poor  parents,  they  live  in  extreme  poverty  supporting 
themselves  chiefly  by  translating  and  by  tutorial  work. 

The  state  of  secondary  education  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  steady  tendency 
of  Russian  society  towards  increasing  the  number  of  secondary  schools,  where  instruction 
would  be  based  on  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  checked  by  the  government  in  favour 
of  the  classical  gymnasiums.1  Sunday  Schools  and  public  lectures  are  virtually  prohibited. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  intellectual  movement  in  Russia  is  its  tendency  to 
extend  to  women  the  means  of  higher  instruction.  The  gymnasiums  for  girls  are  both 
numerous  and  good.  In  addition  to  these,  notwithstanding  government  opposition,  a 
series  of  higher  schools,  in  which  careful  instruction  is  given  in  natural  and  social  sciences, 
have  been  opened  in  the  chief  cities  under  the  name  of  “  pedagogical  courses.”  At 
Petrograd  a  women  s  medical  academy,  the  examinations  of  which  were  even  more  search¬ 
ing  than  those  of  the  ordinary  academy  (especially  as  regards  diseases  of  women  and 
children),  was  opened,  but  after  about  one  hundred  women  had  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
it  was  suppressed  by  government.  In  several  university  towns  there  are  free  teaching 
establishments  for  women,  supported  by  subscription,  with  programmes  and  examinations 
equal  to  those  of  the  universities. 

The  natural  sciences  are  much  cultivated  in  Russia.  Besides  the  Academy  of  Science, 
the  Moscow  Society  of  Naturalists,  the  Mineralogical  Society,  the  Geographical  Society, 
with  its  Caucasian  and  Siberian  branches,  the  archaeological  societies  and  the  scientific 
societies  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  all  of  which  are  of  old  and  recognized  standing,  there  have 
lately  sprung  up  a  series  of  new  societies  in  connection  with  each  university,  and  their 
serials  are  yearly  growing  in  importance,  as,  too,  are  those  of  the  Moscow  Society  of  Friends 
of  Natural  Science,  the  Chemico-Physical  Society,  and  various  medical,  educational  and 
other  associations.  The  work  achieved  by  Russian  savants,  especially  in  biology,  physiology 
and  chemistry,  and  in  the  sciences  descriptive  of  the  vast  territory  of  Russia,  is  well  known 
to  Europe. 

Social  Conditions . — The  old  subdivisions  of  the  population  into  orders  possessed  of 
unequal  rignts  is  still  maintained.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  8i-6  %,  belong  to  the 
peasant  order,  the  others  being  :  nobility,  1-3  %  ;  clergy,  0-9  ;  the  burghers  and  merchants, 
9'3  ;  and  military,  6-i.  Thus  more  than  88  millions  of  the  Russians  are  peasants.  Half 
of  them  were  formerly  serfs  (10,447,149  males  in  1858) — the  remainder  being  "  state 
peasants  ”  (9,194,891  males  in  1858,  exclusive  of  the  Archangel  government)  and  “  domain 
peasants  ”  (842,740  males  the  same  year). 

The  serfdom  which  had  sprung  up  in  Russia  in  the  16th  century,  and  became  conse¬ 
crated  by  law  in  1609,  taking,  however,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  attain  its 
full  growth,  was  abolished  in  1861.  This  act  liberated  the  serfs  from  a  yoke  which  was 
really  terrible,  even  under  the  best  landlords,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  was  obviously 
an  immense  benefit.2  But  it  was  far  from  securing  corresponding  economic  results. 

The  household  servants  or  dependents  attached  to  the  personal  service  of  their  masters 
were  merely  set  free  ;  and  they  entirely  went  to  reinforce  the  town  proletariat.  The 
peasants  proper  received  their  houses  and  orchards,  and  allotments  of  arable  land.  These 
allotments  were  given  over  to  the  rural  commune  ( mir ),  which  was  made  responsible,  as  a 
whole,  for  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  allotments.  For  these  allotments  the  peasants 
had  to  pay,  as  before,  either  by  personal  labour  or  by  a  fixed  rent.  The  allotments  could 
be  redeemed  by  them  with  the  help  of  the  crown,  and  then  they  were  freed  from  all  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  landlord.  The  crown  paid  the  landlord  in  obligations  representing  the  capital- 

1  A41  imperial  rescript  of  10th  of  June  1902  foreshadowed  a  reorganization  of  secondary 
education,  and  an  imperial  ukaz  of  15th  of  March  1903  laid  down  the  lines  on  which  this 
was  to  proceed.  The  old  curriculum  of  the  Real  schools  is  now  superseded. 

2  It  was  only  as  late  as  1904,  however,  that  the  landed  proprietors  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  the  peasants. 
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lzed  rent,  and  the  peasants  had  to  pay  the  crown,  for  forty-nine  years,  6  %  interest  on  this 
capital.  The  redemption  was  not  calculated  on  the  value  of  the  allotments  of  land  but  was 
considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  serfs  '  so  that 
throughout  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  provinces  in  the  S.E.,  it  was— and  still 
remains  notwithstanding  a  very  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land— much  higher  than 

nn0^1+hpeatnV+1Ue  T  th^.allolment  Moreover,  many  proprietors  contrived  to  curtail  seri¬ 
ously  the  allotments  which  the  peasants  had  possessed  under  serfdom,  and  frequently  they 
deprived  them  of  precisely  the  parts  which  they  were  most  in  need  of,  namely,  pasture 
lands  around  their  houses,  and  forests.  The  effect  of  this,  craftily  calculated  beforehand 
was  to  compel  the  peasants  to  rent  pasture  lands  from  the  landlord  at  any  price. 

be  as  follows611  TnCOth^0ni°f  the  pef 3ants— • according  to  official  documents— appears  to 
¥  follows-  ^  the  twelve  central  governments  they  grow,  on  the  average  sufficient 
rye-bread  for  only  200  days  m  the  year — often  for  only  180  and  100  days.  One  quarter 
ol  them  have  received  allotments  of  only  2-9  acres  per  male,  and  one-half  less  than  8-5  to 
tlWhTTfi  m6  ncLmal  ®lze  of  the  allotment  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  a  family  under 
f  f  ^  k,emg  estlmated  at  28  to  42  acres.  Land  must  thus  of  necessity  be 

,  He?  from  I  le  landlords  at  fabulous  prices.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  redemption  and 

speak^ ^  oTt\0xesenforereheS>185  t0  *75  %  1th6  n0rmal rental  value  of  the  affotSs  not  to 
TwTTT  ?/  r®FultmS  purposes,  the  church,  roads,  local  administration  and  so  on 
chiefly  levied  from  the  peasants.  The  arrears  increase  every  year;  one-fifth  of  the  in’ 
habitants  have  left  their  houses  ;  cattle  are  disappearing.  Every  year  more  than  half  the 
adult  males  (in  some  districts  three-fourths  of  the  men  and  one-third  of  the  women  amt 
their  homes  and  wander  throughout  Russia  in  search  of  labour.  In  the  governments  of 
the  black-earth  region  the  state  of  matters  is  hardly  better.  Many  peasants  took  the 

Th^avera^MlotnAnTto SKhm°Un^  ^  ab°Ut  one-eiShth  of  the  normal  allotments. 

rne  average  allotment  m  Ivherson  is  only  0-90  acre,  and  for  allotments  from  ?-n  to  r.a 

150,000,000  acres;  during  the  following  four  years  an  additional  f  2I0’000’000  to 
sold;  and  since  then  the  sales  have  crone  on  an  additional  2,119,500  acres  were 

close  upon  2,000,000  acres  passed  out  of  their  hands  ^(TTto^to^h  u"tll.in  I9°3  alone 
more  especially  since  1882,  Then  the  Peasant  T S  iLnvT  r  0thf. Smce  l861’  and 
to  peasants  who  were  desirous  of  purchasing  land  the  to  WaS  foufnded  for  making  advances 
ants,  have  between  r883  and  SeJ.f/'  °r  rather  their  descend- 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  wealth  amnno-  the’t  ’  0  acres  from  their  former  masters, 

poverishment  of  the  mass  of  thTpeople  and  toe  TeT  !  *  ™th  this  a  general  ™- 
on  the  principle  of  community  of  ownershin  nnd  nrF  ,lar  lrIsIltuI10n  °f  the  mir,  framed 
to  the  growth  of  individual  effort  In  November  °f  the,land'  was  not  conducive 

promulgated  a  provisional  ukaz  permitting  toe  peLaAts  to  bTom!  Nlcholas  IL 

ments  made  at  the  time  of  emancipation  all  ?TwTt-  h  0  freeholders  of  allot- 
measure,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  third  Duma  inTn  aTt ‘T «  Of S  bffng  remitted-  This 
1908,  is  calculated  to  have  far-reaching  and  profound  effects  d  °nThe  2Ist.of  December 
Russia.  Thirteen  years  previously  the  oovemmenT^  VP°n  th?  rural  economy  of 

fixity  and  permanence  of  tenure  by  pro vidfng  that  aUeittTelveaV°Ured  *0  TCUre  greater 

every  two  redistributions  of  the  land  belong™ to  ntto  * 1 ve  years  must  eiapse  between 
in  it.  The  ukaz  of  November  1906  had Sdef  that  Th^T8  ^  enftitled  to  share 
each  peasant  should  be  merged  into  a  single  holding TIT n arlous,  stnps  of  land  held  by 
of  the  government,  left  this  to  the  future  as  an  ideal  thto  cm  ,howe^er>  on  the  advice 
The  co-operative  spirit  of  the  Great  Russians  sffrT  c?uld  °pfy  gradually  be  realized. 
artel,  which  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  Russian^toTtoT1*/11  ?nothe^  sphere  in  the 
artel  very  much  resembles  the  co-operative  TocTetv  of  W  K  ®  daWIL°f  fistorT-  The 
that  it  makes  its  appearance  without  any  impulse  from  theo^vT^6'  thlS  dlfference 
outgrowth  of  popular  life.  When  work™/ from  any  pSc« Sano“S 
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Petrograd  to  engage  in  the  textile  industries,  or  to  work  as  carpenters,  masons,  &c.  they 
immediately  unite  m  groups  of  ten  to  fifty  persons,  settle  in  a  house  together,  keep  a 
common  table  and  pay  each  his  part  of  the  expense  to  the  elected  elder  of  the  artel.  All 
over  Russia  there  is  a  network  of  such  artels — in  the  cities,  in  the  forests,  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  on  journeys  and  even  in  the  prisons. 

The  industrial  artel  is  almost  as  frequent  as  the  preceding,  in  all  those  trades  which 
admit  of  it.  Artels  of  one  or  two  hundred  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.,  are  common  where- 
ever  new  buildings  have  to  be  erected,  or  railways  or  bridges  constructed  ;  the  contractors 
always  prefer  to  deal  with  an  artel,  rather  than  with  separate  workmen.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  wages  divided  by  the  artels  are  higher  than  those  earned  by  isolated  workmen. 

Finally,  a  great  number  of  artels  on  the  stock  exchange,  in  the  seaports,  in  the  great 
cities,  during  the  great  fairs  and  on  railways  have  grown  up,  and  have  acquired  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  tradespeople  to  such  an  extent  that  considerable  sums  of  money  and  complicated 
banking  operations  are  frequently  handed  over  to  an  artelshik  (member  of  an  artel)  without 
any  receipt,  his  number  or  his  name  being  accepted  as  sufficient  guarantee.  These  artels 
are  recruited  only  on  personal  acquaintance  with  the  candidates  for  membership.  Co¬ 
operative  societies  have  also  been  organized  by  several  zemstvos.  They  have  achieved 
good  results,  but  do  not  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  the  same  unity  of  organization  as  those 
which  have  arisen  in  a  natural  way  among  the  peasants  and  artisans. 


CHAPTER  VI 


AGRICULTURE  AND  MINING 

The  chief  occupation  of  approximately  seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  European 
Russia  is  agriculture,  but  its  character  varies  considerably  according  to  the  soil  the 
climate  and  the  geographical  position  of  the  different  regions.  A  sinuous  line  drawn 

from  Zhitomir  via  Kiev,  Tula  and  Kazan  to  Ufa— that  is,  from  W.S.W.  to  E  N  E _ 

separates  the  “  northern  soils  ”  from  the  “  southern  soils.”  To  the  S.  of  this  line  as 
far  as^the  sandy  deserts  of  Astrakhan  and  the  steppes  of  N.  Caucasia,  lies  the  “  black 
earth  region.  Broadly  speaking,  the  forests  here  yield  to  steppes,  and  the  soil  is 
very  fertile  ;  but  the  whole  region  suffers  periodically  from  drought.  The  “  northern 
soils  which  are  glacial  deposits  more  or  less  redistributed  by  water,  are  much  less 
fertile  as  a  rule,  and  consist  of  all  possible  varieties  from  a  tough  boulder  clay  to  loose 
sand.  Loth  N  and  S.  of  this  line  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  several  zones,  lyino- 
generally  parallel  to  it,  and  differentiated  chiefly  by  climatic  differences.  In  the 
tundras  of  the  extreme  N.  agriculture  does  not  exist ;  the  reindeer  constitutes  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  nomad  Samoyedes  and  Lapps.  In  the  forest  region  S.  of  the 

onwffh  a  t  d  emten  3  °Ver  “1  aua  °f  m°re  than  S~,ooo  sq.  m,  agriculture  is  carried 
with  great  difficulty  not  only  because  of  the  infertility  of  the  soil,  but  also  because 

of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  fact  that  there  are  only  three  to  four  months  in 
the  year  during  which  agriculture  can  be  carried  on.  Apart  from  hunting  and  fishing 

rrnn«xp  ? fltl0K  °!  the  f°reStS  Provldes  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants! 
Crops,  chiefly  barley,  rye,  oats,  turnips  and  green  crops,  are,  however,  grown  on 
clearings  m  the  forest,  though  the  yield  is  poor.  S.  of  6o°  NLagriculture  becomes  the 

Dart °minathk1zn  Uptryi! ■  WLhlle  thn  exPloitation  of  the  Crests  plays  only  a  secondary 
P  ’  s  zone;  wHch  extends  over  an  area  of  nearly  600,000  sq.  m.,  and  on  the  S 

ShhS  lhe  agr?  mC  already  mentioned  the  principal  crops  are  rye  and  oats 

Sttle  hav? tnnh  rheaVf°mmug  n6Xt>  th0USh  flax  and  S-en  crops  are’ also  grown! 
Cattle  have  to  be  housed  for  the  winter.  In  the  W.  of  this  zone,  that  is  in  the  Baltic 

p  ovmces,  the  climate  is  less  severe  as  well  as  moister.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  in'a 

Z°ce  af wheSaetntan d  nther)  ^  iS  W1**’  Flax  is  almost  of  as  much  import- 

nce  a-s  wheat  and  the  potato  is  more  cultivated  than  in  any  other  part  of  Russia 

ardy  fruit  thrives,  and  live-stock  breeding  prospers.  In  the  W.  governments  of 

Kovno,  Vitebsk,  Vilna  Mogilev,  Minsk  and  Grodno  the  climate  is  more  temnerate 

ut  agriculture  is  more  backward  than  m  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  three-field  system 

to  fh°pPPmS  a  PfCh  °J  and  Untl1  ltS  fertility is  exhausted,  and  then  allowing  it  to  revert 
to  the  primeval  condition,  is  still  pursued,  and  both  landowners  and  peasantry  suffer 

from  want  of  capital  and  lack  of  agricultural  training.  Flax  is  one  of  the  Drincma 
exports  of  this  region,  timber  being  another.  principal 

In  middle  Russia  the  winters  are  both  longer  and  harder,  and  agriculture  is  conse 

nnf  h  7  ^arned  on  undf1  greater  difficulties.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  is  caused 
not  by  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  climate  but  by  the  XSSfof  kSSiT 
race  their  emancipation  m  1861,  the  peasants  of  the  central  governments  of  Russia 
have  m  large  numbers  drifted  away  into  the  black  earth  zone,  or  W  gone  to  the 
factories.  The  methods  of  agriculture  are  still  unscientific  and  unprogressive  Rye  is 

S&TS  kwheat' flax' green  crops  and  tht  p 

Agriculture  is  most  advanced  in  the  W.  of  the  black  earth  zone,  that  is  in  the 
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governments  of  Kiev,  Podolia,  Poltava  and  in  part  of  Kharkov.  The  winters  are  less 
severe,  and  modern  agricultural  machinery  is  generally  employed,  at  all  events  on  the 
laiger  estates.  In  consequence  of  these  more  favourable  conditions  there  is  greater  variety 
m  the  cropping  ;  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  grown,  as  well  as  beetroot  for  sugar,  fibre  plants 
and  oleaginous  plants,  fruit,  and  even  (W.  of  the  Dnieper)  the  vine.  Live-stock  breeding  is 
likewise  m  a  more  prosperous  condition.  The  rest  of  the  black  earth  zone,  which  stretches 
from  these  governments  N.E.  to  the  Volga,  is  less  favoured  by  nature  ;  the  winters  are 
onger  and  more  inclement,,  and  droughts  are  not  uncommon.  When  this  happens  there 
is  great  suffering  from  famine,  for  wheat  is  the  crop  upon  which  the  people  principally 
depend,  though,  rye,  buckwheat  and  oats  are  also  cultivated.  But  a  long  course  of  con- 
tmuous  cropping  with  these  grain  crops,  without  affording  compensation  to  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  manure  or  deep  cultivation,  has  so  exhausted  it  that  its  productiveness  has  sadly 
deteriorated.  The  consequence  is  that  the  peasantry  are  constantly  in  a  state  bordering 
on  destitution,  and  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  like  those  which  visited  them  in 
1S90  and  1898,  and  threatened  in  1907. 

S.  of  the  above  zone  come  the  S.  steppes.  In  the  W.,  in  Bessarabia,  the  three  chief 
products  are  maize,  wine  and  hardy  fruit,  especially  plums.  Here  the  climate  is  temperate 
and  fairly  moist,  but  farther  E.  it  is  distinctly  more  arid.  Wheat  is  the  principal  crop, 
with  barley  second.  Water-melons,  sun-flowers  and  flax,  both  the  last  two  for  oil,  are 
usual  crops.  But  the  breeding  of  horses  and  sheep  is  of  equal  importance  with  agriculture. 
Here  again  both  capital  and  labour  are  short,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  suffers  from 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  thejabsence  of  timber,  dry  dung  is  used  for  fuel  instead  of  being 
employed  as  manure.  The_steppe  conditions  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Crimea 
and  up  to  the  foothills  of  the  Caucasus.  The  actual  distribution  of  arable  land,  forests  and 
meadows,  in  European  Russia  and  Poland  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


European 

Russia. 

Poland. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

Arable  land  .... 

301,435,000 

26 

16,900,000 

3 

Meadows  and  pasturages  . 

185,498,000 

l6 

6,059,000 

19 

Forests . 

452,152,000 

39 

7. 334-°oo 

23 

Uncultivated 

220,279,000 

19 

1,594,000 

5 

Total  . 

1,159,364,000 

IOO 

31,887,000 

100 

The  land  in  European  Russia  and  Poland  (Caucasia  being  excluded)  is  divided  amongst 
the  different  classes  of  owners  as  follows  : 


European  Russia. 

Poland. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

State  and  imperial  family  . 

400,816,000 

35 

1,808,000 

5i 

Peasants  .... 

446,657,000 

3*i 

13,584,000 

42i 

Private  owners,  towns,  &c. 

245,835,000 

21 

15,106,000 

47a 

Unfit  for  cultivation  . 

66,056,000 

5i 

1,389,000 

4i 

Total  . 

1,159,364,000 

IOO 

31,887,000 

IOO 

Down  to  1st  January  1903,  the  peasants  had  actually  redeemed  out  of  the  land  allotted 
to  them  in  1861  a  total  of  280,530,516  acres.  In  Poland  the  peasants  as  a  body  have,  in 
addition  to  the  land  thus  assigned  to  them  by  the  government,  bought  some  2 \  million 
acres  since  1863,  and  of  this  quantity  they  purchased  no  less  than  1,600,000  acres,  or  64  % 
of  the  whole,  between  1893  and  1905. 

Taking  the  whole  of  European  Russia  and  Poland,  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  area  is  sown  every  year  with  cereals.  But  generally  in  from  18  to  33  out  of  the  72 
governments  in  European  Russia  (including  Caucasia)  and  Poland  the  yield  of  cereals  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  In  30  to  40  governments,  however,  there  is  in  most 
years  a  surplus  available  for  export.  Out  of  the  total  acreage  under  cereals  34  %  is  gener¬ 
ally  sown  with  rye,  26  %  with  wheat,  20  %  with  oats  and  10J  %  with  barley.  Beetroot 
(6-8  million  tons  annually)  for  sugar  is  especially  cultivated  in  Poland,  the  governments 
of  Kiev,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Kharkov,  Bessarabia  and  Kherson.  About  100,000  tons  of 
tobacco  sfe  grown  annually  in  the  S.  Flax  and  hemp  occupy  considerable  acreages  in 
centraLiJnd  N.W.  Russia.  The  vine  is  cultivated  as  far  N.  as  49°  N.  (in  Bessarabia,  Crimea, 
Don  Cossacks  territory  and  Caucasia),  the  annual  production  of  wine  amounting  to  35-50 
million  gallons,  three-fifths  in  Caucasia.  Market-gardening  and  fruit-growing  are  profitable 
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occupations  in  certain  parts  of  S.  and  central  Russia,  and  have  led  recently  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  factories  for  canning  fruit  and  for  making  jam  and  pickles.  Transcaucasia  supplies, 
chiefly  from  the  government  of  Erivan,  some  12,000  tons  of  raw  cotton  annually.  The 
tea  plant  thrives  and  is  being  planted  fairly  rapidly  on  the  Black  Sea  littoral  in  Trans¬ 
caucasia. 

Live-stock  are  diminishing  in  numbers  all  round  :  in  the  case  of  horses,  from  21  per 
100  inhabitants  in  1882  to  11  per  100  inhabitants  in  1904  ;  of  cattle,  from  31  in  1851  to  23 
in  1882  and  27  in  1904  ;  sheep,  from  56  to  46  and  41  in  the  years  named  respectively  ;  and 
pigs,  from  13  to  9  and  10  respectively.  Recent  investigations  in  the  government  of  Moscow 
have  revealed  that  40  %  of  the  peasant  households  possessed  no  horses,  and  similar  inquiries 
in  4 1  governments  elicited  the  fact  that  28  %  of  the  peasant  households  were  without 
horses,  although  of  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the  country  82  %  belong  to  the  peasantry. 
The  animal  commonly  met  with  is  small  and  possessed  of  very  little  strength  ;  the  best  are 
those  of  Poland,  the  W.  governments  and  the  S.  steppe  country.  Both  the  horses  of  the 
Cossacks  and  the  bityug  race  of  S.  Russia  are  fine  animals,  and  those  of  the  Kirghiz,  though 
not  big,  are  famous  for  their  endurance.  Finland  ponies  are  exported  in  large  numbers. 
^  le  besf  bred  races  °f  ca-ttle  are  those  of  Poland,  the  W.  provinces.  Little  Russia  and  the 
iar  N.  (Kholmogory). .  Of  the  55  million  sheep  kept  in  Russia  only  about  15  millions 
belong  to  the  fine  merino  breed,  and  these  are  pastured  chiefly  on  the  Black  Sea  steppes. 
Modern  dairy-farming  is  only  just  beginning  in  Russia,  but  butter  is  being  exported  in 
increasing  quantities  to  W.  Europe,  including  Great  Britain.  Poultry-farming  is  being 
more  extensively  engaged  in,  and  vast  numbers  of  eggs  are  exported. 

Agriculture  stands  at  a  low  level  in  Russia.  The  landowners  are  often  poor,  and 
su  er  from  want  of  capital  and  lack  of  enterprise.  The  peasantry  are  impoverished,  and 
m  many  parts  live  on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  While  the 
methods  of  agriculture  have  generally  shown  little,  if  any,  advance,  the  population  is 
increasing  rapidly;  and  although  since  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  the  average 
annual  export  of  cereals  has  increased  from  less  than  ij  million  tons  in  i860  to  over  6 

I9°°j  thmSnreS!1ilt  ha?  been  attained  largely  by  the  repeated  cropping  to 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  cultivators,  whether  noble  or  peasant,  have  not  profited 

chaage.m  ^elr  economic  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  social  emanci- 
Classe,  f!  *  +ASn+culturU  iufEer?  from  the  widespread  poverty  of  the  agricultural 
educating  £a.tl0,n.  whlch  weighs  unjustly  upon  the  peasantry,  from  their  lack  of 

fhnlca  1gnorance  and  national  indolence,  and  from  the  absence  of  those 
Denmfrk^  ha  vpC^^10nS,i  (eT j. cOfOperative  buying)  by  means  of  which  the  peasantry  of 
Siverishm ?nt  of  th pW°nderfully  ^proved  their  position.  As  illustrating  the  general  im- 

peasantry,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  arreareof  taxation  owed 
K LC ^ye  mcreased  enormously  since  1882,  when  they  amounted  to  £2, 854,000,  until 
m  1900  the  total  amount  was  put  at  £15,222,000.  And  strange'do  sav  the  heaviest  arrears 
ness  U6£T thS  fert?;le  black  earth  region  of  S.  Russia,  namely,  80  %  of  their  total  indebted- 

of  Agriculture  aendnbvythrS’  however-  !°me  efforts  have  been  made  both  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  more  enlightened  of  the  zemstvos  to  improve  the  education  of 

^STorTmnrovW  fhe^d haS  been  smalk  Tta  mShoL  adopted  bT^ 

zemstvos  foi  improving  the  condition  of  agriculture  have  included  the  formation  nf' ami 

iS^stetiS^^depoSCfOT^e01  irSPfCt0rS-  a,nd  the  founding  °f  museums,  meteoro- 
taken  by  the^^L^tc^  being 

considerable  area,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  followfng  table  fo?  1904  :  TheS6  * 


Region. 


European  Russia 
Poland 
Finland  . 
Caucasia  . 


Total 


Square  Miles. 

706,500 

11,500 

79,000 

29,200 

826,200 


Percentage  of  Total  Area. 


39 

23 

55 

16 
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The  distribution  of  forests  is  very  unequal  the  area  covert  hr,  •  ,, 

ments  varying  from  70  %  of  the  tota Pares  in  tt  1  -ered  bF  t]lem  m  the  various  govern- 

68  %  in  Olonets  andkchangel!  dow^  to  2  °/  CilrTm  °f  P+lrm  fnd  Ufa-  and 
■  •  -  “  K  '  wu  xo  2  (0  m  the.  S.E.  The  state  is  the  chief  owner  of 


forests  (almost  exclusive  owner  in  Archan°-eb  and  owns  1  6  S+n te  lsQthe  chlef  owner  of 
European  Russia  and  Poland  (22s  000  000  ,wfWnS  ^  less  tban  289,226,000  acres  in 

own  171,800,000  acres,  the  peasant  communities  good  forests),  while  private  persons 
22,400,000  acres.  es_67,25o,ooo  and  the  imperial  family 

in  SSSS“wiJredu‘crdaStona' ‘AnS^lb0toio^ei°  'TX*  bS‘h  “  Cl“asia  “d 

was  only  renewed  with  any  vigouPtowards  the  end^fth110'60!  Pe  Slll5w0rm  disease,  and 
the  20th  century  it  was  moat  developedin  Transcaucasia  (Lt^jltlisavetpoljfan^exterided 
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nX  o^vnLTeTchool^11  a  number  of  special  schools  and  in  a  great 

•  -  -  .  vlHage  schools.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  re-establish  the  silkworm  industry 

Altogether  raw  silk  and  silk  yarn  to  an  annual  value  exceeding 
:ted  from  6 


in  S.  Russia  and  in  Poland. 


■  millions  sterling 


g  are  exported  from  Russia. 


endeavorS^  th®  wealth  of  the  country  in  minerals  and  metals  of  all  kinds  and  the 
five  fon'fFc  C  ^  government  to  encourage  mining,  including  the  imposition  oi'  protec- 

£ SSTS1"1  f°  lS85!-*Ms  “d  «“  related  ■■■'J.stries  alestiU  ata5“w 
SSKL  nf m  r6I!eSS  °,fihe  mimng  from  the  industrial  centres,  the  want 

hv  thfa  H  oi  n  a  1  °?A  d  f  caPltal-  and  the  existence  of  vexatious  regulations  aggravated 

aJe  amongstrthe  chfefre?  °f  T  binder  credit,  confidence  and  efter^rise 

ongst  the  chief  reasons  for  this.  The  imports  of  foreign  metals  in  the  roimh  and 

no  'advance S  eAsll/n?odeaSlngf  whlleR>the  exPorts-  never  otherwise  than  insignificant,  show 
fourth  place  anior^t  il,U  °f  Russia  nevertheless  runs  France  neck  and  neck  for  the 
increLed Tom  t  of  8  h  lr°n:Pr°ducmg  countries  of  the  world,  her  annual  output  having 
TWnU  1,004,800  metric  tons  in  1891  to  2,808,000  in  1901  and  to  2,900,000  in  1904 
and  the  Lnmcppal  minmg  centres  of  European  Russia  are  the  Urals,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kharkov 
and  the  Don  Cossacks  territory.  The  Ural  industry  is  the  older,  and  is  still  conducted  on 

norWlf-T  met,hod?'  wood  bfng  largely  used  for  fuel,  and  the  ore  and  metals  being  trans- 

Urals  are7iron  rf?Vn  m®  and  °ther  rlvers‘  The  minerals  chiefly  produced  in  the 

rf  1  ’  f  Platmum<  copper,  salt  and  precious  stones.  The  production  of 

vefr  to  8oeTa6ondOUtf  dibf W6e^  f9°  and  I9°°’  increasing  from  446,800  tons  to  the  former 
■7  finclusive  nf6tohf  lattfT<'  but  smce  1900  the  output  has  declined,  the  total  for  1904 
f  I  ,  s  e  °,f  Siberia)  being  644,000  tons.  The  amount  of  iron  and  steel  produced  in  the 
■V  rals  “  no!:  diu1*6  20.  °  of  tbe  total  in  all  European  Russia  and  Poland.  The  output  of 
nntof  ^ eTTUralS  1S’  ^togeth/er’  less  than  3  %  of  the  total  for  all  the  empire  and  4  %PGf  the 
output  of  European  Russia  (exclusive  of  Poland)  alone.  The  annual  increase  is  but  small 
-  1,300  tons  having  been  the  total  in  1891,  and  517,000  tons  the  total  to  1904.  Gold  has 
“  mi»ed  111  the  Urals  since  1820  ;  but  since  1892  the  output  has  fallen  off  very  consider- 
ly.  Whereas  in  the  latter  year  the  yield  amounted  to  395,500  oz.,  in  1900  it  was  only 

w’2R°  °+\  i  less  than  96  %  of  the  w°rld’s  supply  of  platinum  comes  from  the  Urals  • 
Dut  tne  total  output  only  ranges  between  10,000  and  16,000  lb  annually.  The  copper 
m  mstry  has  greatly  declined  since  the  18th  century  ;  whereas  then  it  kept  20  smelting 
works  employed,  now  one-tenth  of  that  number  can  hardly  be  kept  going.  The  output 
or  the  3 ear  is  less  than  4000  tons.  At  one  time  all  Russia  was  supplied  with  salt  from  the 
Lrais,  but  at  the  present  time  the  output  is  extremely  small,  less  than  350  tons  annually 
bait  has  been  mined  there  since  the  16th  century.  y' 

The  mining  region  of  S.  Russia,  is  much  more  important.  It  is  of  comparatively 
recent  foundation  (i860),  and  is  carried  on  largely  with  French  and  Belgian  capital  with 
modern  appliances  and  with  modern  scientific  knowledge.  Out  of  an  average  of” some 
2,700,000  tons  of  pig-iron  produced  annually  in  the  whole  of  the  Russian  empire,  61-5  % 
is  produced  in  the  basin  of  the  Donets,  and  out  of  an  average  of  2,160,500  tons  of  worked 
iron  and  steel  48-7  %  are  prepared  in  the  same  region.  The  principal  consumer  of  this 
iron  and  steel  is  the  government,  for  its  railways,  locomotives,  wagons,  arsenals,  artillery, 
fc-  -the  output  of  coal  in  the  Russian  empire  has  increased  from  a  total  of  less  than  300,000 
tons  m  i860  to  3,280,000  to  1880,  15,878,200  in  1900,  and  18,620,000  tons  in  1904.  Of  these 
totals  something  like  70  %  is  produced  in  the  S.  coal-field.  Coal  takes,  however,  an 
altogether  secondary  place  as  a  fuel  in  Russia  ;  wood  is  much  more  extensively  used, 
not  only  for  domestic,  but  also  for  industrial  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  for  domestic 
purposes  nearly  150,000,000  tons  of  wood  are  consumed  every  year,  while  the  steamships, 
railways,  and  factories  consume  another  20  or  25  million  tons.  At  the  same  time  large 
quantities  of  petroleum  refuse  are  used  as  fuel  in  the  railways  of  S.E.  Russia  and  Caucasia 
and  on  the  steamboats  of  the  Volga  system. 
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Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Greats  the  Russian  government  has  been  unceasing  in  its 
efforts  for  the  creation  and  development  of  home  manufactures.  Important  mono¬ 
polies  in  the  1 8th  century,  and  prohibitive  import  duties,  as  well  as  large  money 
bounties,  in  the  19th,  contributed  towards  the  accumulation  of  immense  private 
fortunes,  but  manufactures  have  on  the  whole  developed  but  slowly.  A  great  upward 
movement  has,  however,  been  observable  since  1863.  About  that  time  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  machinery  in  use  was  effected  whereby  the  number  of  hands  employed 
was  reduced,  but  the  yearly  production  doubled  or  trebled.  Manufacturing  industry 
m  the  modern  sense  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Russia  before  the  19th 
century,  that  is  to  say,  industries  carried  on  with  capital  and  machinery  in  laro-e 
factories.  Industry  of  this  character  was  first  established  in  Poland  in  1820,  and  It 
has  grown  there  rapidly,  though  never  so  rapidly  as  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
19th  century.  The  principal  centre  is  Lodz  in  the  government  of  Piotrkow,  the  staple 
industry  being  cottons.  A  good  many  factories  have  sprung  up  also  in  Warsaw  and  at 
bosnowice  and  Bendzin  m  the  extreme  S.W.  corner  of  Poland.  Besides  cottons  the 
pioducts  include  woollens  and  cloth,  silks,  chemicals,  machinery,  ironware  beer  and 
flour.  At  Lodz  alone  the  workmen,  in  great  part  Germans  and  Jews,  number  between 
50,000  and  60,000,  and  the  total  output  of  the  factories  is  estimated  at  £9,000,000  to 
£10,500,000  annually.  Similar  industries,  carried  on  by  similar  methods,  exist  at 
1  etrograd,  Riga,  Narva  and  Odessa.  In  S.  Russia,  more  particularly  at  Ekaterino- 

■I’  f,  Very  vlg°Jous  metallurgical  industry  has  grown  up  since  i860  in  conjunction 
with  the  iron  and  coal  mining.  J 

'  PjCu^r  feature  of  Russian  industry  is  the  development  out  of  the  domestic 

;  petty  handicrafts  of  central  Russia  of  a  semi-factory  on  a  large  scale.  Owin°-  to  the 
forced  abstention  from  agricultural  labour  in  the  winter  months  the  peasants  of  central 
Russia,  more  especially  those  of  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Yaroslavl 
Kostroma  Tver,  Smolensk  and  Ryazan,  have  for  centuries  carried  on  a  variety  of 
domestic  handicrafts  during  the  period  of  compulsory  leisure.  The  usual  practice  was 
for  the  whole  of  the  people  m  one  village  to  devote  themselves  to  one  special  occupation 
thus  while  one  village  would  produce  nothing  but  felt  shoes,  another  would  carve 
sacred  images  (ikons)  and  a  third  spin  flax  only,  a  fourth  make  wooden  spoons  a  fifth 
nails,  a  sixth  iron  chains,  and  so  on.  In  the  same  way  certain  governments  become 
amous  for  certain  commodities,  as  Moscow  for  osier  baskets,  flower  baskets  wicker 
furniture  and  lace  ;  Kostroma  for  lace,  wooden  utensils,  toys,  wooden  spoons,  fups  and 
mwls,  bast  sacks  and  mats,  bast  boots  and  garden  products  ;  Yaroslavl  for  furniture 
brass  samovars  saucepans,  spurs,  rings,  &c.  ;  Vladimir  for  furniture,  osier  baskets 
and  flower-stands  and  sickles;  Nizhmy-Novgorod  for  bast  mats  and  sacks  knives 
forks  and  scissors ;  Tver  for  lace,  nails,  sieves,  anchors,  fish-hooks,  locks,  coarse  clay 

krleerKctSoar1  ^  b°°tS  ^  Sh°eS’  and  80  on‘  0ut  of  these  have  grown 

c  ge  factories,  employing  as  many  as  10,000  to  12,000  men  each ;  but  when  harvest 

comes  round  these  men  leave  the  factories  and  repair  to  their  fields,  and  meantime  the 

factories  stand  still  for  two  or  three  months.  Nor  do  the  people  work  on  the  holidays 

of  the  church,  the  number  of  days  they  lose  in  this  way  amounting  to  nearly  one-thiJd 

of  the  whole  year.  Hence,  although  wages  are  painfully  low,  the  cost  of  production  to 

the  manufacturer  is  relatively  high  ;  and  it  is  still  further  increased  by  the  cost  of  the 
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raw  materials,  by  the  heavy  rates  of  transport  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  sea,  by  the 
dearness  of  capital  and  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  As  a  consequence  this  central  Russian 
industry,  even  when  supported  by  very  high  protective  duties,  is  only  able  to  produce 
for  the  home  market  and  the  markets  of  the  adjacent  territories  in  Asia  which  are  under 
Russian  political  control..  Here  again  cotton  is  the  principal  product  ;  and  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  industry  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  1843  there  were  only 
350,000  spindles  at  work,  fifty  years  later  there  were  4,332,000  so  employed,  and  in  1900, 
6.554-60°.  lhe  number  of  looms  increased  from  87,190  in  1890  to  154,600  in  1900.  Next 
after  cottons  come  woollens,  silk,  cloth,  chemicals,  machinery,  paper,  furniture,  hats, 
cement,  leather,  glass  and  china  and  other  products.  From  the  governments  of  Vyatka 
and  \  ladimir  large  numbers  of  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  other  handicraftsmen  migrate 
temporarily  to  the  S.  governments  every  year,  and  similarly  plasterers  and  painters  from 
the  government  of  Moscow. 

The  growth  of  Russian  industry  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  which  compares  the 
number  of  workers  for  1887,  1897  and  1902,  of  all  factories  throughout  the  empire  of  which 
the  annual  production  was  valued  at  more  than  ^210  : — ■ 


Branch  of  Industry. 


Textiles  . 

Food  products 
Animal  products  . 
Wood 
Paper 

Chemical  products 
Ceramics 

Mining  and  metals 
Metal  goods  . 
Various  . 


Total  . 


Number  of  Workers. 

H 

CO 

00 

1897. 

1902. 

399,178 

642,520 

708,186 

205,223 

255,357 

303,213 

38,876 

64,418 

30.703 

86,273 

79,664 

19,491 

46,190 

78,395 

21,134 

35,320 

60,108 

67,346 

143,291 

150,809 

390,915 

544,333 

549,000 

103,300 

214,311 

252,215 

41,882 

66,249 

78,183 

1,318,048 

2,098,262 

2,259,773 

With  regard  to  Russian  industry  generally,  the  extravagant  prices  which  have  to  be  paid 
for  iron  and  all  iron  goods,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  tariffs,  combined  with  the  obstacles  put 
in  the  way  of  education,  hamper  the  development  of  all  industries.  The  cotton  factories 
excel  chiefly  in  the  production  of  red  and  printed  cottons.  In  the  flax-mills  the  tendency 
is  to  produce  the  finest  tissues  as  well  as  the  coarser.  The  silk-mills  employ  silk  obtained 
from  the  Caucasus,  Italy  and  France.  The  growth  of  the  sugar  industry  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1888-93  the  average  annual  production  of  sugar  was  444,520  tons,  in  1902—3  it 
was  1,180,293  tons.  Since  1894  the  government  has  had  a  monopoly  in  retailing  spirituous 
liquors,  but  not  wine  or  beer  ;  but  distilling,  a  very  widespread  industry,  is  left  in  private 
hands.  Beer  is  chiefly  brewed  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  Tanneries  exist  in 
nearly  every  government,  but  it  is  especially  at  Warsaw  and  Petrograd,  and  after  these 
at  Moscow,  that  the  largest  and  best  modern  tanneries  and  shoe  and  glove  factories  are 
established.  The  governments  of  Orel  (shoe  factories),  Kherson,  Vyatka,  Nizhniy-Nov- 
gorod,  Perm,  Kiev  and  Kazan  rank  next  in  this  respect.  Furniture  factories  are  developing 
greatly,  as  is  the  paper  industry.  Flour- mills  play  an  important  part  in  the  general  industry 
of  Russia,  and  there  are  several  tobacco  and  hemp  factories. 

Far  from  being  destroyed  by  the  competition  of  the  "  modern  ”  factories,  domestic 
industries  have  well  maintained  their  ground,  new  branches  of  petty  trade  having  sprung 
up  in  some  districts,  among  them  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  (thrashing 
machines  in  Ryazan,  Vyatka  and  Perm  ;  ploughs  in  Smolensk,  &c.)  deserves  notice. 

The  wealth  of  Russia  consisting  mainly  of  raw  produce,  the  trade  of  the  country  turns 
chiefly  on  the  purchase  of  this  for  export,  and  on  the  sale  of  manufactured  and  imported 
goods  in  exchange.  This  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  middlemen, — in  the 
W.  Jews,  and  elsewhere  Russians, — to  whom  the  peasants  are  for  the  most  part  in  debt, 
as  they  purchase  in  advance  on  security  of  subsequent  payments  in  corn,  tar,  wooden  wares, 
&c.  A  good  deal  of  the  internal  trade  is  carried  on  by  travelling  merchants. 

The  fairs  are  very  numerous.  Those  of  Nizhniy-Novgorod,  with  a  return  of  20  millions 
sterling,  of  Irbit  and  Kharkov,  of  Menzelinsk  in  Ufa,  and  Omsk  and  Ishim  in  Siberia,  have 
considerable  importance  both  for  trade  and  for  home  manufactures.  Altogether,  no  fewer 
than  16,600  fairs  are  held  in  Russia,  85  %  of  them  in  European  Russia.  Of  these,  30  show 
returns  of  goods  imported  to  the  value  of  over  ^100,000  each,  41  from  ^50,000  to  ^100,000, 
and  437  from  ^10,000  to  ^50,000  each. 

TM? external  trade  of  the  Russian  empire  (bullion  and  the  external  trade  of  Finland  not 
included)  since  the  year  1886  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Years  (average). 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1886-1891 

1892-1896 

1897-1901 

1902—1905 

^72,200,000 

60,360,000 

68,500,000 

103,448,000 

^43.250,000 

46, 100,000 
55,180,000 
66,533,000 

TT  A  t  ^  LUC  iuuuwmg  oraer  .  cereals  (wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  buck¬ 
wheat)  and  flour,  49-2  %  ;  timber  and  wooden  wares,  7-2  ;  petroleum,  5-8  ;  eg^s  5-4  • 
■S  v  '  cutter,  3  1  sugar.  2-4  ;  cottons  and  oilcake,  2  each  ;  oleaginous  seeds  &c  i-s  • 
with  hemp,  spirits,  poultry,  game,  bristles,  hair,  furs,  leather,  manganese  ore  wool  caViare’ 
live-stock,  gutta-percha,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  tobacco.  The  two  best  customers  of 
Russia  are  Germany,  which  takes  23-3  %  of  her  total  exports,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
which  takes  22-9  %  Then  follow  the  Netherlands  (9-8  %),  France,  Italy,  Finland,  Belgium' 
Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  Turkey  and  Sweden.  The  commodities  which  the  United 
Kingdom  principally  takes  are  wheat,  wool,  barley,  eggs,  oats  and  flax.  With  regard  to  the 
imports  into  Russia-— they  consist  mainly  of  raw  materials  and  machinery  for  the  manu¬ 
factures,  and  of  provisions,  the  principal  items  being  raw  cotton,  17  %  of  the  aggregate  • 
machinery  and  metal  goods,  13  %  ;  tea,  5  %  ;  mineral  ores,  5  %  ;  gums  and  resins  4  %  • 
wool  and  woollen  yarns,  3i  %  ;  textiles,  3  %  ;  fish,  3  %  ;  with  leather  and  hides,  chemicals’ 
silks,  wine  and  spirits  colours,  fruits,  coffee,  tobacco  and  rice.  The  countries  from  which 

TwiS  qt5?  7S!  ex^nsively  are  Germany  (34  %),  the  United  Kingdom  (15I)  and  the 
United  States  (gj)  Machinery,  coal,  iron,  woollens,  ships,  lead  and  copper  are  the  com¬ 
modities  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom.1 

,  -u  I*1®  total  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  does  not  aggregate  700,000  tons  ;  and  it  is  dis- 
tnbuted  m  the  following  proportions  :  35-4  %  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  34-7  %  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  Sea  of  Azov,  24-7  %  m  the  Baltic  Sea  and  5-2  %  in  the  White  slai  '  And  these  propof 
tions  represent  fairly  well  the  tonnages  entering  and  clearing  at  the  ports  of  these  respective 
seas  But  of  the  vessels  that  visit  the  Russian  ports  in  the  way  of  trade  every  year  only 
8-3  /o  are  Russian,  the  rest  being  of  course  foreign.  Russian  craft  play,  however  a  much 

wMstTnPTSo?RPaart  °VPe+mternal  waterways,  the  traffic  on  which  increases rapidlf  if 
whilst  m  1894  it  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  23,293,400  tons,  in  1904  it  reached  a  total  of 
38,720,240,  or  an  increase  of  over  66  %  in  the  ten  years.  During  the  same  period  the 
tonnage  of  the  craft  themselves  more  than  doubled,  while  the  crews  increased  iqi  the 

number  of  men  employed  in  the  latter  year  being  approximately  150  000  ^2  the 

In  i860  Russia  possessed  less  than  1000  m.  of  railways  ;  by  iSSs’this  had  increased  +0 
1  m'155  m-'  and  by  thQe  middle  of  1905  there  were  open  for  traffic  over  40,500  m.  of  railway  of 
which  34T50  m.  or  84-3  /0  were  in  European  Russia  and  nearly^oo  m  (15-7  <y )  in  Asiatic 
Russia.  Between  1895  and  1905  the  building  of  railways  provided  at  rapid  rate  the 

Bri  Jr Rr®!1ia’i  f°reigT  t+rade  *1  growin8  rapidly.  Its  total  value,  as  reported  from  the 
British  Consulate  m  Petrograd,  including  the  trade  of  the  Caucasus  and  k 

exports  and  imports  (but  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  for  which  it  has  been  decided  hermp1 
forth  not  to  publish  any  data),  amounted  in  1911  to  ^268  405  925 as ^  compared  with 

wele  officially  estimated  arii6oa?83|8o9aas 

ending  rgro  was  over  39  million  sterling.  Russia  imported  German  goods  in  lorn  w'a 
value  of  /5°. 459. 155.  so  that  Germany  now  monopolizes  nearlv  so  °/  nf  vv,o  t?  .  9  1  for  a 
trade.  The  United  Kingdom  came  next  with  £16283070 0^5 °/° ol 

^6,689,312  ;  eggs  for  ^3.242,530  ;  butter  for  £2,945,185  •  Sugar  for  /2  Ifs  |68 

D, 979, 788,  and  game  and  other  food  products  for  /t  068  sW  tv,  +  *2,843,068  flax  for 

exports  to  all  countries  in  1911  were  -  food  stuS  /i of fioR7^  n  v  t°tal  Values  of  a11  these 

SS.,f;S6oU  bu,ter' 

GfA-AAihlTiT  if  TJTTAThAK  LLATTiT  ™:r 

and  these  new  Russ, an  mstitutions  already  embrace  the  chiei  Latin  and  aavoSUSfet: 


Petrograd,  until  recently  St.  Petersburg,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703,  is  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  view  shows  the  famous  Prospekt  Nevskiy. 
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total  length  nearly  doubling  within  the  ten  years,  namely,  from  22,600  to  40  500  m  The 
£5 09T  per  rmile ayS  °  “  average  ^IO’465  per  mile  to  construct,  and  the  Asiatic  railways 

imDortanceldweare1hn1Tier-0f  ^  faiIways'  some  of  great  strategic  as  well  as  commercial 
importance,  were  built  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  19th  centurv.  At  the  same 

I;™®11!6  chle*  liaes  of  railway  which  had  been  built  by  public  companies  with  a  state 
guarantee,  and  which  represented  a  loss  to  the  empire  of  £3,171,250  per  annum  as  well  as  a 
growing  indebtedness  were  bought  by  the  state.  On  the  whole,  the  state^’erivls  profit 
roin  its  railways,  although  several  of  the  later  lines,  while  imperative  for  state  purposes 
must  necessarily  yield  but  a  very  small  revenue,  or  be  worked  at  a  loss.  The  most  important 

°L^e/eVailWtyS  1SQthe  Slberian’  of  which  the  first  section,  Chelyabinsk  to  Omsk  was 
opened  m  December  1895,  and  which,  except  for  a  short  section  round  Lake  Baikal  in’1901 

f SM  thr°Ugh  t0  Stryetensk’  on  the  Shilka,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 

rh TdKhe  iAm  2?I°  m'  from  Chelyabinsk  and  4076  miles  from  Moscow,  via  Samara 
^  i  c6  f  °n  r°,Und  the  S'  end  °f  Lake  Baikal  was  completed  in  1905.  At 
-end  ,of  thec^!berAian  railway  a  line  connecting  Vladivostok  with  Khabarovsk  (479 
m.)  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  the  Usuri,  was  first  of  all  built,  following  the  valley  of 
thf  VSTn'  BCU,^  lb  was  soon  found  that  the  cost  of  the  section  required  to  complete  the  rail-' 
way  between  Stryetensk  and  Khabarovsk,  along  the  Shilka  (246  m.)  and  the  Amur  (1160  m  ) 
would  be  enormous,  while  neither  the  wild  mountainous  tracts  of  the  lower  Shilka  and  upper 
Amur  nor  the  marshy,  often  inundated  region  between  Khabarovsk  and  the  Little  Khingan 
mountains  could  ever  be  the  seat  of  a  numerous  population.  Consequently  a  company 
was  formed  by  the  Russian  government  in  1896  to  construct,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese 
government,  a  railway  from  Vladivostok  across  Manchuria  to  Karymskaya  near  Chita  in 
J. rans baikaha .  This  runs  for  222  m.  on  Russian  territory  and  for  1080  m.  on  Manchurian 
territory,  and  from  Kharbin  sends  off  a  branch  to  Dalny  near  Port  Arthur  on  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula  The  first  portion  of  the  Manchurian  railway,  built  by  Russian  engineers,  with 
Chinese  labour,  was  finished  in  1902.  At  the  same  time  several  secondary  lines  were  built 
m  connexion  with  the  Siberian  line.  Chelyabinsk  was  linked  by  a  transverse  line  with  the 
middle  Urals  railway,  which  connects  Perm,  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Volga  basin  with 
lyumen,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ob  and  Irtysh,  passing  through  Ekaterinburg  and 
mining  centres  of  the  middle  Urals.  Tomsk  is  now  connected  with  the  main  line  by 
a.  short  side  branch.  A  railway  has  also  been  built  to  connect  Perm  with  Kotlas,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Sukhona  with  the  Yug,  at  the  head  of  the  N.  Dvina.  This  N.  portion  of 
the  Russian  railway  system  was  further  completed  by  the  opening  in  1906  of  a  line  from 
Petrograd  via  Vologda  to  Vyatka,  intersecting  the  Moscow- Archangel  line  at  Vologda. 

Another  line  of  great  strategic  importance  was  built  across  the  Transcaspian  territory 
to  Ferghana.  Starting  from  Krasnovodsk,  it  runs  S.E.  to  Merv  (560  m.),  with  a  branch  line 
(194  m.)  to  Kushk,  near  Herat,  then  N.E.  across  the  desert  to  Charjui,  on  the  Amur  river, 
Bokhara  and  the  Russian  fort  Katta-kurgan,  and  then  to  Samarkand,  Kokand  and  Andijan 
in  Ferghana,  yio  m.  from  Merv,  with  a  branch  to  Tashkent  (220  m.).  This  railway  has 
become  important  for  the  export  of  raw  cotton  from  Central  Asia  to  Russia,  In  1905  a 
second  totally  independent  line  was  opened  from  Tashkent  down  the  Syr-darya  to  Kazal- 
insk,  and  thence  to  Orenburg. 

A  third  line  of  great  importance  is  the  junction  line  between  the  Transcaucasian  rail¬ 
way  which  runs  from  Batum  and  Poti  to  Baku,  via  Tiflis,  with  a  branch  line  to  Kars — and 
the  railway  system  of  Russia  proper.  This  junction  has  been  effected  not  across  the  main 
Caucasus  range,  but  at  its  E.  extremity,  that  is,  via  the  Caspian  ports  of  Baku  and  Petrovsk, 
which  are  connected  with  Vladikavkaz  (Beslan  junction).  The  Black  Sea  port  of  Novo¬ 
rossiysk,  in  W.  Caucasia,  having  been  connected  with  the  Rostov  Vladikavkaz  line,  has 
consequently  also  been  brought  into  touch  with  the  Russian  railways.  The  Volga  is  reached 
from  central  Russia  by  seven  lines  of  railways,  including  one  to  Kazan,  and  three  main  lines 
radiate  from  the  Volga  E.  (one  to  Siberia  and  two  to  the  Ural  river),  while  the  upper  Volga 
(Yaroslavl)  is  connected  with  Archangel  by  a  line  523  m.  long.  A  zone  tariff  was  introduced 
on  the  Russian  railways  in  1894,  and  the  cost  of  long  journeys  was  considerably  reduced  ; 
a  journey  of  623  m.  can  be  made  third  class  at  a  cost  of  only  about  17  shillings,  while  for  less 
than  twice  as  much  1990  m.  can  be  covered. 

Fish  form  an  important  article  of  national  food.  The  numerous  fasts  of  the  national 
church  prescribe  a  fish  diet  on  many  days  in  the  year,  and  the  continuous  frost  of  winter  is 
favourable  to  the  transportation  of  fish  for  great  distances.  Along  the  Murman  coast  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  in  the  White  Sea,  where  many  millions  of  herrings  are  caught  annually  by 
some  3000  persons,  the  yearly  produce  is  estimated  at  the  value  of  £140,000.  In  the  Baltic 
Sea,  as  well  as  in  the  lakes  of  its  basin  (Ladoga,  Onega,  Ilmen,  &c.),  the  yearly  value  is 
estimated  at  £200,000.  Of  anchovies  alone,  10,000,000  jars  are  prepared  annually,  while 
salted  fish  is,  next  after  bread,  the  staple  food  of  large  masses  of  the  population.  The 
Black  Spi  fisheries,  in  which  about  4000  men  are  engaged,  yield  fish  valued  at  £300,000  per 
annur  1.  The  value  of  the  fish  has  much  increased  owing  to  the  introduction  of  cold  storage  ; 
as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  this  method  of  packing,  fish  is  now  exported  in  a  fresh  state 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  all  parts  of  S.W.  Russia,  and  even  to  Moscow.  The  annual  yield  of 
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the  Azov  Sea  fisheries,  occupying  15,000  men,  is  valued  at  £600,000.  In  the  Volga  section 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  fish  are  caught  to  the  value  of  about  £1,000,000  annually  ;  in  the  Ural 
section  over  40,000  tons  of  fish  and  nearly  1500  tons  of  caviare  are  obtained.  The  total 
value  of  the  Caspian  fisheries  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000  per  annum.  Taking  the  Lake  Aral 
and  Siberian  river  fisheries  into  account,  it  is  estimated  that  altogether  the  fishing  industries 
yield  a  revenue  to  the  state  of  £330,000  annually.  In  addition  from  13,000  to  60,000  seals 
and  about  200  whales  are  killed  annually  off  the  Murman  coast.  Hunting  is  an  occupation 
of  considerable  importance  in  N.  and  N.E.  Russia,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  empire  is  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  expenditure,  but  the 
extraordinary  .expenditure  not  only  swallows  up  this  surplus,  but  necessitates  the  raising 
of  fresh  loans  every  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  show  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure.  A  considerable  number  of  new  railways,  including  the  Siberian, 
have  been  built  with  money  obtained  from  that  source.  But  since  1894  all  extraordinary 
items  of  expenditure,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  railway, 
have  been  defrayed  out  of  ordinary  revenue.  The  only  sources  of  extraordinary  revenue 
still  remaining  under  that  head  are  the  money  derived  from  loans  and  the  perpetual  deposits 
m  the  Imperial  Bank.  The  ordinary  revenue,  obtained  principally  from  the  sale  of  spirits 
(28  %),  which  is  a  state  monopoly,  from  state  railways  (23^  %)  and  customs  (10J  %), 
steadily  rose  from  a  total  of  £132,750,000  in  1895  to  a  total  of  £214,360,000  in  1905.  Other 
noteworthy  sources  of  revenue  are  trade  licences,  direct  taxes  on  lands  and  forests,  stamp 
duties,  posts  and  telegraphs,  indirect  taxes  on  tobacco,  sugar  and  other  commodities,  the 
crown  forests,  and  land  redemption  payable  annually  by  the  peasants  since  1861.  At  the 
same  time  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  has  increased  at  a  similarly  steady  rate,  namely, 
from  £119,391,000  in  1895  to  £202,544,000  in  1905.  In  1904,  81J  %  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure,  namely,  £71,550,000,  was  incurred  in  consequence  of  "the  war  with  Japan,  and 
to  tins  must  be  added  in  1906  a  further  expenditure  of  £42,085,000.  The  total  national 
debt  of  Russia  nearly  trebled  between  1852  (£57,038,600)  and  1862  (£145,500,000),  and  again 
between  1872  (£242,277,000)  and  1892  (£526,109,000)  it  more  than  doubled,  while  by  1906 
it  amounted  altogether  to  £812,040,000.  Of  the  total,  77  %  stands  at  4  %  and  17  at  less 


CHAPTER  VIII 


GOVERNMENT 

Russia  was  described  in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  for  1910  as  “  a  constitutional  monarchy 
under  an  autocratic  tsar.”  This  obvious  contradiction  in  terms  well  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  defining  in  a  single  formula  the  system,  essentially  transitional  and  mean¬ 
while  sui  generis,  established  in  the  Russian  empire  since  October  1905.  Before  this 
date  the  fundamental  laws  of  Russia  described  the  power  of  the  emperor  as  “  auto¬ 
cratic  and  unlimited.”  The  imperial  style  is  still  “  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Russias  ”  ;  but  in  the  fundamental  laws  as  remodelled  between  the  imperial  mani¬ 
festo  of  17/30  October  and  the  opening  of  the  first  Duma  on  the  27th  of  April  1906, 
while  the  name  and  principle  of  autocracy  was  jealously  preserved,  the  word  “  un¬ 
limited  ”  vanished.  Not  that  the  regime  in  Russia  had  become  in  any  true  sense 
constitutional,  far  less  parliamentary  ;  but  the  “  unlimited  autocracy  ”  had  given  place 
to  a  “  self-limited  autocracy,”  whether  permanently  so  limited,  or  only  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  autocrat,  remaining  a  subject  of  heated  controversy  between  conflicting 
parties  in  the  state.1  Provisionally,  then,  the  Russian  governmental  system  may 
perhaps  be  best  defined — as  M.  Chasles  suggests — as  “  a  limited  monarchy  under  an 
autocratic  emperor.” 

At  the  head  of  the  government  is  the  emperor,2  whose  power  is  limited  only  by 
the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  Of  these  some  are  ancient  and 
undisputed  :  the  empire  may  not  be  partitioned,  but  descends  entire  in  order  of 
primogeniture,  and  by  preference  to  the  male  heir  ;  the  emperor  and  his  consort  must 
belong  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  ;  the  emperor  can  wear  no  crown  that  entails 
residence  abroad.  By  the  manifesto  of  the  i7/3oth  of  October  1905  the  emperor 
voluntarily  limited  his  legislative  power  by  decreeing  that  no  measure  was  to  become 
law  without  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Duma,  a  freely  elected  national  assembly. 
By  the  law  of  the  20th  of  February  1906  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was  associated 
with  the  Duma  as  a  legislative  Upper  House  ;  and  from  this  time  the  legislative 
power  has  been  exercised  normally  by  the  emperor  only  in  concert  with  the  two 
chambers. 

The  Council  of  the  Empire,  or  Imperial  Council  ( Gosudarstvenniy  Sovyet),  as  re¬ 
constituted  for  this  purpose,  consists  of  196  members,  of  whom  98  are  nominated  by 
the  emperor,  while  98  are  elective.  The  ministers,  also  nominated,  are  ex  ojficio 
members.  Of  the  elected  members  3  are  returned  by  the  “  black  ”  clergy  (the  monks), 
3  by  the  “  white  ”  clergy  (seculars),3  18  by  the  corporations  of  nobles,  6  by  the  academy 
of  sciences  and  the  universities,  6  by  the  chambers  of  commerce,  6  by  the  industrial 
councils,  34  by  the  governments  having  zemstvos,  16  by  those  having  no  zemstvos,  and  6 

1  M.  Stolypin  defended  the  uhaz  of  the  2nd  of  June  1907,  which  in  flat  contradiction  of 
the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  laws  altered  the  electoral  law  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature,  on  the  ground  that  what  the  autocrat  had  granted  the  autocrat  could  take  away. 
The  members  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  quoting  Art.  84  of  the  fundamental 
laws  (“  The  empire  is  governed  on  the  immutable  basis  of  laws  issued  according  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  ”),  argued  that  the  emperor  himself  could  only  act  within  the  limits  of  the  order 
established  by  those  laws.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  third  Duma  in  its  address  to  the 
throne,  if  it  avoided  the  tabooed  word  “  Constitution,”  avoided  also  all  mention  of  autocracy. 

2  Imperator  is  the  official  style.  The  Russian  translation  is  Gosudar.  Popularly,  how¬ 
ever,  i0e  emperor  is  known  by  his  old  Russian  title  of  tsar. 

s-  This  is  the  first  time  since  Peter  the  Great  that  the  clergy  have  been  given  a  voice  in 
secular  affairs  in  Russia. 
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the^Dirma-  b°dy  tbe  PowErs  of  the  Council  are  co-ordinate  with  those  of 

the  lJuma,  in  piactice,  however,  it  has  seldom  if  ever  initiated  legislation  1 

the  T  mopr  I?1  0f  ElSPlre  or  Imperial  Duma  (Gosudarstvennaya  Duma),  which  forms 
.  oT  L?  S6^f  the,R"s«aT  P^liament,  consists  (since  the  ukaz  of  the  2nd  of  Tune 

I  to  s7ecure44m  TvplT’l  elected  by  ar\  exceedingly  complicated  process,  so  manipulated  as 
to  secure  an  overwhelming  preponderance  for  the  wealthy,  and  especially  the  landed 
f  classes,  and  also  for  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  as  opposed  to  the  su&ect  peoples 
Each  province  of  the  empire,  except  the  now  disfranchised  steppes  of  Central  Asia  ^returns 
a  certain  proportion  of  members  (fixed  in  each  case  by  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  gi’ve  a  pre- 

cR^eraThV°ihhRUSSrailelT^lent)  m  addition  to  those  returned  by  certain  of  the  great 
nnd  Ph  T1  Ebmbers  of  the  Duma  are  elected  by  electoral  colleges  in  each  government 

three  cTalsTs  ^f6  landed  T  hk®  the  zemsJvos,  by  electoral  Issemblies  chosen  by  the 

ee  classes  of  landed  proprietors,  citizens  and  peasants.  In  these  assemblies  the  larae 
proprietors  sit  in  person,  being  thus  electors  in  the  second  degre7  th7L“  er  Pronrietom 
d[videPdreSef  t6ed  by  de,leSates-  and  therefore  elect  in  the  third  degree.  ’  The  urban  population 
the  rnfie1^0/^0  cate£ories  according  to  their  taxable  wealth,  elects  delegate  direct  to 
bnt  g  +f  the ;  government  Gubermya ),  and  is  thus  represented  in  the  second  decree  • 
but  the  system  of  division  into  categories,  according  not  to  the  number  of  taxpaverfbut 

™y"S  £&?£  eSA"  tSr 

democratic  colleges  can  at  lLt  retcrn  members  o/theif  own  "Cn“  °'  delegateS'  ,he 

shares « 
budget.  But  so  far  as  the  nfrliammi+Tc  ’  cludlnS  the  discussion  and  sanctioning  of  the 
important  exieptZs  All  Pmea“es  ,  ,  d eXfiSX™  subi“l  to  and 

navy  are  outside  its  competence  ;  thesf  are  L  longer  (aLd^IaS^i  1*  ,™y  and 

minis  trative  rules."  Moreover  the  nrocednrca  n(  11  d  laws  but  ordinary  ad- 

of  legislation  in  the  hands  of  ministers  Anv  memh  doils?s  practically  places  the  control 
it  has  to  be  submitted  to  the S£  of  ^7dZ£tZT7  ^  !?  a  ‘  ProJect  of  law«”  but 
to  consider  it,  and  himself  prepares  the  final  draftTbH *  c°?ce^n®d'  who  is  allowed  a  month 
ments,  however,  may  be  a^Thave  been Carried  °f  F0,?e-  Amend~ 

responsible,  moreover,  not  to  parliament  but  to  theTn  St  the  £°veinment’  Mmisters  are 
but  only  on  the  legality,  not  the  policy  of  emperor.  They  may  be  interpellated, 

no  intention  of  converting  the  ministerial  bench  ten  a  ^ ■the  W?ds  of  M'  Stolypin,  there  is 
majority  the  action  of  a  minister  be  arraign thl  P"son4ers  dock‘  If  by  a  two-thirds 
the  case  before  the  emperor,  who  decides  g  The  nowerfn'fTh  °f  ImPerial  Council  lays 
are  even  more  limited,  though  not  altop-ether  m  S  of  the  Parhament  over  the  budget 
^dgetisaUowed,t.fl.noStion  ^^|^P^“T-+  N°  le§lslatlon  bY  means  of  the 
This  deprives  parliament  of  control  ovetehe  administra^  n®cessary  for  carrying  out  a  law. 
being  thus  “  armour-plated  "-to  usl  the cant  nhS  departments,  all  the  ministries 

way,  and  communication,  (railways) .  The  ,„m  It  7oo,ZZ  SuUefp’TSm  ‘sttnl 

councillors  wlm'lmve^no'right 'to'^sit'13 Thus  hu^r arc,  ’  a”d  lhere  are  stm  honorary 
was  the  grand-duke  Michael  Nicolaievich  the  *7  PAresident  of  the  council 

r°T^d“d  Sfes*4" of  *• cadets' 

thetao  ebambem.  The  word  par,iamS“ 
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excepted  from  the  control  of  the  chambers.  Other  exceptions  are  the  "  Institutions  of 
Empress  Marie,  which  absorb,  inter  alia,  the  duties  on  playing-cards  and  the  taxes 
places  of  public  entertainment;  the  imperial  civil  list,  so  farTs^his  does  not  exceed  the 
b™/lxed  m  *906  (i6>359.595  roubles  !)  ;  the  expenses  of  the  two  imperial  chanceries 
half  th  000  rou,bles  Pe*  annum>  whlch  constitute  in  effect  a  secret  service  fund  Altogether 
hall  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country  is  outside  the  control  of  parliament  Nor  is  this 
1.  If  the  budget  be  not  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  that  of  the  previous  year  remains  in 

t^carrTi ut  new  EwsmenTn  ^  ^°Wer’  motuProPH°’  to  impose  the  extra  taxes  necessary 
raise  fresh  loans  certam  C11™stances,  too,  the  emperor  reserves  the  right  to 

nnrW  »rt+ler’  emP.eror  has  the  power  to  issue  ordinances  having  the  force  of  law  i  e 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  when  the  Duma  is  not  sitting.  These  ordinances  must’ 
°£  a  temporary  nature,  must  not  infringe  the  fundamental  laws  or  statutes 
thC  ^  chambers-  or  change  the  electoral  system,  and  must  be  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  Duma  at  the  first  opportunity.  Since,  however,  the  emperor  has  the  power  of  pro¬ 
roguing  or  dissolving  the  Duma  as  often  as  he  pleases,  it  is  clear  that  these  temporary 
ordinances  might  m  effect  be  made  permanent.  Finally,  the  emperor  has  the  right  to  pro3- 
claim  anywhere  and  at  any  time  a  state  of  siege.  In  this  way  the  fundamental  laws  were 
suspended  not  only  m  Poland  but  m  Petrograd  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  four  years  succeeding  the  grant  of  the  constitution  ^  S 

It  should  be  noted,  none  the  less,  that  the  third  Duma  succeeded  in  establishing  its 
position,  and  that  m  view  of  its  useful  activities  even  the  extreme  Right  came  to  realize  that 
there  could  be  no  return  to  the  old  undisguised  absolutist  regime. 

By  the  law  of  the  18th  of  October  (November  1)  1905,  to  assist  the  emperor  in  the 
supreme  administration  a  Council  of  Ministers  (Sovyet  Ministrov)  was  created  under  a 
minister  president,  the  first  appearance  of  a  prime  minister  in  Russia.  This  council  consists 
of  all  the  ministers  and  of  the  heads  of  the  principal  administrations.  The  ministries  are 
as  follows  (1)  of  the  Imperial  Court,  to  which  the  administration  of  the  apanages,  the 
chapter  of  the  imperial  orders,  the  imperial  palaces  and  theatres  and  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  are  subordinated  ;  (2)  Foreign  Affairs  ;  (3)  War  and  Marine  ;  (4)  Finance  ;  (5) 

Commerce  and  Industry  (created  m  1905)  ;  (6)  Interior  (including  police,  health,  censorship 
and  press,  posts  and  telegraphs,  foreign  religions,  statistics)  ;  (7)  Agriculture  ;  (8)  Wavs 
and  Communications  ;  (9)  Justice;  (10)  Public  Instruction.  Dependent  on  the  Council 
of  Ministers  are  two  other  councils  :  the  Holy  Synod  and  the  Senate. 

The  Holy  Synod  (established  in  1721)  is  the  supreme  organ  of  government  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  Russia.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  lay  procurator,  representing  the 
emperor,  and  consists,  for  the  rest,  of  the  three  metropolitans  of  Moscow,  Petrograd  and 
Kiev,  the  archbishop  of  Georgia,  and  a  number  of  bishops  sitting  in  rotation. 

The  Senate  ( Pravitelstvuyushchi  Senat,  i.e.  directing  or  governing  senate),  originally 
established  by  Peter  the  Great,  consists  of  members  nominated  by  the  emperor.  Its 
functions,  which  are  exceedingly  various,  are  carried  out  by  the  different  departments  into 
which  it  is  divided.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  cassation  (see  Judicial  System,  p.  40)  ;  an 
audit  office,  a  high  court  of  justice  for  all  political  offences  ;  one  of  its  departments 
fulfils  the  functions  of  a  heralds  college.  It  has  also  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  notably  differences  between  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  central  power  and  the  elected  organs  of  local  self-government.  Lastly,  it  ex¬ 
amines  into  registers  and  promulgates  new  laws,  a  function  which,  in  theory,  gives  it  a 
power,  akin  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  rejecting  measures  not  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  laws. 

For  purposes  of  provincial  administration  Russia  is  divided  into  78  governments 
(guberniya) ,  18  provinces  ( oblast )  and  1  district  [okrug).  Of  these  11  governments,  17  pro- 
vinces  and  1  district  (Sakhalin)  belong  to  Asiatic  Russia.  Of  the  rest  8  governments  are  in 
Finland,  10  in  Poland.  European  Russia  thus  embraces  59  governments  and  1  province 
(that  of  the  Don) .  The  Don  province  is  under  the  direct  j urisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  war  ; 
the  rest  have  each  a  governor  and  deputy-governor,  the  latter  presiding  over  the  adminis¬ 
trative  council.  In  addition  there  are  governors-general,  generally  placed  over  several 
governments  and  armed  with  more  extensive  powers,  usually  including  the  command  of  the 
troops  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  In  1906  there  were  governors-general  in 
Finland,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Kiev,  Moscow  and  Riga.  The  larger  cities  (Petrograd,  Moscow, 
Odessa,  Sevastopol,  Kertch-Yenikala,  Nikolayev,  Rostov)  have  an  administrative  system 
of  their  own,  independent  of  the  governments  ;  in  these  the  chief  of  police  acts  as  governor. 
As  organs  of  the  central  government  there  are  further,  the  ispravniki,  chiefs  of  police  in  the 
districts  into  which  the  governments  are  divided.  These  are  nominated  by  the  governors,1 
and  have  under  their  orders  in  the  principal  localities  commissaries  [stanovoi  pristav). 
Ispravniki  and  stanovoi  alike  are  armed  with  large  and  ill-defined  powers  ;  and,  since  they 
are  for  the  most  part  illiterate  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  law,  they  have  proved  exasperating 
engines *01  oppression.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  the  government,  in 

1  From  Catherine  II. ’s  time  to  that  of  Alexander  II.  they  were  elected  by  the  nobles. 
This  was  changed  in  consequence  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
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order  to  preserve  order  in  the  country  districts,  also  created  a  special  class  of  mounted  rural 
policemen  ( uryadniki ,  from  uriad,  order),  who,  armed  with  power  to  arrest  all  suspects  on 
the  spot,  rapidly  became  the  terror  of  the  countryside.1  Finally,  in  the  towns  every  house 
is  provided  with  a  detective  policeman  in  the  person  of  the  porter  ( dvornik ) ,  who  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  police  the  presence  of  any  suspicious  characters  or  anything 
else  that  may  interest  them.2 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  also  a  police  organization,  in  direct  subordination  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  of  which  the  principal  function  is  the  discovery,  prevention  and 
extirpation  of  political  sedition.  A  secret  police,  armed  with  inquisitorial  and  arbitrary 
powers,  has  always  existed  in  autocratic  Russia.  Its  most  famous  development  was  the 
so-called  "Third  Section”  of  the  imperial  chancery)  instituted  by  the  emperor  Nicholas 
I.  in  1826.  This  was  entirely  independent  of  the  ordinary  police,  but  was  associated 
with  the  previously  existing  corps  of  gendarmes  ( Korpus  Zhandarmov),  whose  chief 
was  placed  at  its  head.  Its  object  had  originally  been  to  keep  the  emperor  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  branches  of  the  administration  and  to  bring  to  his  notice  any  abuses  and 
irregularities,  and  for  this  purpose  its  chief  was  in  constant  personal  intercourse  with  the 
sovereign.  Actually,  however,  its  activity,  directed  mainly  to  the  discovery  of  political 
offences,  degenerated  into  a  hideous  reign  of  terror.  Its  organization  was  spread  all  over 
Russia  ;  its  procedure  was  secret  and  summary  (transportation  by  administrative  order)  ; 
and,  its  instruments  being  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and  largely  corrupt,  its  victims  were 
counted  by  thousands. 

The  “  Third  Section  ”  was  suppressed  by  Alexander  II.  in  1880,  but  only  in  name.  In 
fact  it  was  transformed  into  a  separate  department  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and,  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  enormous  secret  service  fund,  soon  dominated  the  whole  ministry.  The  corps 
of  gendarmes  was  also  incorporated  in  this  department,  the  under-secretary  of  the  interior 
being  placed  at  its  head  and  at  that  of  the  police  generally,  with  practically  unlimited 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  required  to  be 
dealt  with  by  processes  outside  the  ordinary  law.  In  1896  the  powers  of  the  minister  were 
extended  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  under-secretary,  who  remained  only  at  the  head 
of  the  corps  of  gendarmes  ;  but  by  a  law  of  the  24th  of  September  1904  this  was  again 
reversed,  and  the  under-secretary  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  police  with  the  title 
of  under-secretary  for  the  administration  of  the  police. 

Local  Elected  Administrative  Bodies. — Alongside  the  local  organs  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  Russia  there  are  three  classes  of  local  elected  bodies  charged  with  administrative 
functions  :  (1)  the  peasant  assemblies  in  the  mir  and  the  volost,  (2)  the  zemstvos  in  the  34 
governments  of  Russia  proper,  (3)  the  municipal  dumas.  Of  these  the  peasant  assemblies 
are  the  most  interesting  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  since  the  peasants  ( i.e . 
three-quarters  of  the  population  of  Russia)  form  a  class  apart,8  largely  excepted  from  the 
incidence  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  governed  in  accordance  with^their  local  customs.  The 
mir  itself,  with  its  customs,  is  of  immemorial  antiquity  ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861  that  the  village  community  was  withdrawn  from  the  patri¬ 
monial  jurisdiction  of  the  landowning  nobility  and  endowed  with  self-government.  The 
assembly  of  the  mir  consists  of  all  the  peasant  householders  of  the  village.4  These  elect  a 
head-man  ( starosta )  and  a  collector  of  taxes,  who  was  responsible,  at  least  until  the  ukaz  of 
October  1906,  which  abolished  communal  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the 
repartition  among  the  individuals  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  commune.  A  number  of 
wars  are  united  into  a  volost,  or  canton,  which  has  an  assembly  consisting  of  elected  delegates 
from  the  mirs  These  elect  an  elder  ( starshina )  and,  hitherto,  a  court  of  justice  (volostnye 
sud).  'see  Judicial  System,  p.  40.  The  self-government  of  the  mirs  and  volosts  is,  however 
tempered  by  the  authority  of  the  police  commissaries  ( stanovoi )  and  by  the  power  of  general 
oversight  given  to  the  nominated  “  district  committees  for  the  affairs  of  the  peasants.” 

tfie  system  of  local  self-government  is  continued,  so  far  as  the  34  governments  of  old 
Russia  are  concerned  «  m  the  elective  district  and  provincial  assemblies  (zemstvos).  These 
bodies  one  for  each  district  and  another  for  each  province  or  government,  were  created  by 
Alexander  11.  m  1864.  They  consist  of  a  representative  council  ( zemskoye  sobranye )  and  of 

1  Ihey  were  soon  nicknamed  Kuryadniki,  chicken-stealers  (from  Kura,  hen).  See 
Reroy-Beauheu,  L  Empire  des  tsars,  ii.  134. 

,  ThS  dvorn\k  is  °n  duty  for  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  during  which  he  is  not  allowed 
to  sleep  or  even  to  shelter  in  the  porch. 

elector^™  °f  ?Ct°ber  l8>  1^°6-  the  peasant  class  was  stereotyped  under  the 

electoral  roTwN°  anb  h°wever  rich,  could  qualify  for  a  vote  in  any  but  the  peasants’ 
The  Uka-Z  allowed  peasants  with  the  requisite  qualifications  to  vote  as 

of  ao+Atuhe  same  tame  ^  Senate  interpreted  the  law  so  as  to  exclude  all  but  heads 

of  lamilies  actually  engaged  m  farming  from  the  vote  for  the  Duma. 

the  mir  ^  ^  peasants“— not  even  the  noble-landowner— has  a  voice  in  the  assembly  of 

6  Sixteen  provinces  have  no  zemstvos,  i.e.  the  three  Baltic  provinces  the  nine  western 
SXn%“Sgd  a™Sta™p„iy  ' “d  ^  P»™ces  of  the  Doe, 
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an  executive  board  ( zemskaya  uprava )  nominated  by  the  former.  The  board  consists  of 
five  classes  of  members  :  (i)  large  landed  proprietors  (nobles  owning  590  acres  and  over), 
who  sit  in  person  ;  (2)  delegates  of  the  small  landowners,  including  the  clergy  in  their  capa¬ 
city  of  landed  proprietors  ;  (3)  delegates  of  the  wealthier  townsmen  ;  (4)  delegates  of  the 
less  wealthy  urban  classes  ;  (5)  delegates  of  the  peasants,  elected  by  the  volosts.1  The 
rules  governing  elections  to  the  zemstvos  were  taken  as  a  model  for  the  electoral  law  of  1906 
and  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  account  of  this  given  above.  The  zemstvos  were  origin¬ 
ally  given  large  powers  in  relation  to  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  such  questions  as 
education,  public  health,  roads  and  the  like.  These  powers  were,  however,  severely 
restricted  by  the  emperor  Alexander  III.  (law  of  12-25  June  1890),  the  zemstvos  being  absol¬ 
utely  subordinated  to  the  governors,  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  all 
their  decisions,  and  who  received  drastic  powers  of  discipline  over  the  members.2  It  was 
not  till  1905  that  the  zemstvos  regained,  at  least  de  facto,  some  of  their  independent  initiative. 
The  part  played  by  the  congress  of  zemstvos  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Russian  revolution  is 
outlined  below. 

1  By  the  law  of  the  12th  (25th)  of  June  1890  the  peasant  members  of  the  zemstvos 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  governor  of  the  government  or  province  from  a  list  elected  by 
the  volosts. 

2  In  spite  of  these  restrictions  and  of  an  electoral  system  which  tended  to  make  these 
assemblies  as  strait-laced  and  reactionary  as  any  government  bureau,  the  zemstvos  did  good 
work,  notably  educational,  in  those  provinces  where  the  proprietors  were  inspired  with  a 
more  liberal  spirit.  Many  zemstvos  also  made  extensive  and  valuable  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  industry  and  the  like. 
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JUDICIAL  AND  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

Since  1870  the  municipalities  in  European  Russia  have  had  institutions  like  those  of 

Ire  enrolled"  °1  ^  and  tax-paying  merchants,  artisans  and  workmen 

hst®  m  a  descending  order  according  to  their  assessed  wealth  The 
total  \  aluation  is  then  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  representing  three  groups  of 
electors  very  unequal  m  number,  each  of  which  elects  an  equal  number  of  delegates 
to  the  municipal  duma.  The  executive  is  m  the  hands  of  an  elective  mayor  and  an 
mTn  whlch  C0r?sists  of  several  members  elected  by  the  duma.  Under' Alexander 

o  dmateWdeVtorVLy  WS  in  ^  and  1894,  the  municipal  dumas  were  sub- 

mated  to  the  governors  in  the  same  way  as  the  zemstvos.  In  1894  municmal 

and'm  7/;  t7„m7inTauSsi7ed  P°WerS'  ^  gra“ted  t0  SeVerai  “  Siberia, 
In  the  Baltic  provinces  (Courland,  Livonia  and  Esthonia)  the  landowning  classes 

versify  of  Dorpat,  the  name  of  which  was  altered  to  Yuriev,  In  rlTdi  trict  e7 
mittees  for  the  management  of  the  peasants’  affairs  similar  to  those  in  tS  !  7" 

Russian  governments,  were  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  Empire.  PUrC  7 

Judicial  System. — Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  criftc  r>f  +4,7  “  +„  •  ,, 

“Sf 

Europe.  Both  civil  and  criminal  procedure  were  secret  All  the  n™  m  tern 
conducted  in  writing,  and  the  judges  were  noIconSed  “h 
the  witnesses  until  they  emerged  to  deliver  inrloment  tk-  n  e  tner  the  parties  or 
the  fact  that  the  judges  were  vtv  ill  dS  led§t7  !  ****?>  combined  with 

To  check  tins  couris  w^re  mStipTeS  Are  fiv°e  sToTlrSj  “1  ATT 

multiplied  the  evil.  Documents  accumulated  from  court  to  court  talfnone  butTf7 
clerks  who  had  written  them  conld  fpll  thpiV  mef  .  __  ,  none  hut  the 

combined  with  the  confusion  caused  by  the  chloric’  massTTTiT  ?P  ’’  A1”  this> 

and  ancient  laws— often  inconsistent  or  flatly  contradictory— made  the  arinl^  Tp5 

the  administrative  funcmns  ’  ?“jZ  ™  2  s7  7  ““  iud,ciary  a"d 
7ey‘L7dmberS  °f  th'  °ffiClal  CkSS  <<*“).  «»e 

reform  ‘liadTISn  Thl  “"‘“T  °f  ‘7  laWS  is  «rned-the 

English,  partly  on  French  models— was  bnhfW  ^  6m  establi^hed  based  partly  on 
separation  of  the  judicial  and  admini strati  T  ° +• certaia  broad  principles  :  the 
Hges  and  courts,  tie  pubkci^  0^7^^ ‘7 
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Dlrsystem^nd-so11 fa^as  ldpem0HCratifC  de“e^  Was  introduced  by  the  adoption  of  the 
It  J  otlilri,  ,  ?  1  as  one  order  of  tribunal  was  concerned— the  election  of  indues 
•  TT 3tablishment  of  a  judicial  system  on  these  principles  constituted,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulie'u 
justly  observes,  a  fundamental  change  in  the  conception  of  the  Russian  state  which 

to  be a ^defpotism^TtofarT  °Utside  the  Sphere  of  the  executive  power,  ceased 

and  f  ct  made  the  new  system  especially  obnoxious  to  the  bureaucracy 

pALaJLLLAj.f'k0  ,n  “d  *1“  retgn  ot  Alexander  HI.  there  “s  a 

J  k  J  back  of  what  had  been  given.  It  was  reserved  for  the  third  Duma  after 
the  1  evolution,  to  begin  the  reversal  of  this  process.!  ’ 

separate  orderfnftWhllSh?d  by  laW  of1l864  is  remarkable  in  that  it  set  up  two  wholly 
p  rate  orders  of  tribunals,  each  having  their  own  courts  of  appeal  and  coming-  in  contact 

oniy  m  the  senate,  as  the  supreme  court  of  cassation.  The  first  of  these  bfsed  on  the 
"nglish  model,  are  the  courts  of  the  elected  justices  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction  over 
petty  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal  ;  the  second,  based  on  the  French  model  are  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  nominated  judges,  sitting  with  or  without  a  jury  to  hear  important  cases 

The  justices  of  the  peace,  who  must  be  landowners  *  or  (in  towns)  persons  of  moderate 
property  are  elected  by  the  municipal  dumas  in  the  towns,  and  by  the  zemstvos  in  the  country 
districts,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  They  are  of  two  classes  :  (1)  acting  justices  (uchasfokvZ 
mirovye  sudi )  ;  (2)  honorary  justices  (pochetnye  mirovye  sudi).  The  acting  justice  sits 

horJf  t0  h.®ar  causes  in  Us  canton  of  the  peace  ( uchastok ),  but,  at  the  request  of 

both  parties  to  a  suit,  he  may  call  in  an  honorary  justice  as  assessor  or  substitute.3*  In  all 
civil  cases  involving  less  than  30  roubles,  and  in  criminal  cases  punishable  by  no  more  than 
three  days  arrest,  his  judgment  is  final.  In  other  cases  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  "  assize 
(m^ovye  syezd) ,  consisting  of  three  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  meeting 
onthly  (cf  the  English  quarter-sessions),  which  acts  both  as  a  court  of  appeal  and  of 
cassation,  from  this  again  appeal  can  be  made  on  points  of  law  or  disputed  procedure  to 

district^6'  WhlCb  may  SGnd  tbe  case  back  for  retrial  by  an  assize  of  the  peace  in  another 

The  ordinary  tribunals,  in  their  organization,  personnel  and  procedure,  are  modelled 
very  closely  on  those  of  France.  _  From  the  town  judge  ( ispravnik ),  who,  in  spite  of  the 
principle  laid  down  in  1864,  combines  judicial  and  administrative  functions,  an  appeal  lies 
(as  m  the  case  of  the  justices  of  the  peace)  to  an  assembly  of  such  judges  ;  from  these  again 
tnere  is  an  appeal  to  the  district  court  ( okrugniya  sud ),  consisting  of  three  judges  ;  4  from 
tins  to  the  court  aPPeal  ( sudebniya  palata )  ;  while  over  this  again  is  the  senate',  which 
as  the  supreme  court  of  cassation,  can  send  a  case  for  retrial  for  reason  shown.  The  district 
court,  sittmg  with  a  jury,  can  try  criminal  cases  without  appeal,  but  only  by  special  leave 
m  each  case  of  the  court  of  appeal.  The  senate,  as  supreme  court  of  cassation,  has  two 
departments,  one  for  civil  and  one  for  criminal  cases.  As  a  court  of  justice  its  main 
drawback  is  that  it  is  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  vast  mass  of  documents  representing 
appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Two  important  classes  in  Russia  stood  more  or  less  outside  the  competence  of  the 
above  systems  :  the  clergy  and  the  peasants.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  still  retain  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  which  they  have  lost  elsewhere  in  Europe  ;  and  in  them  the  old 
secret  written  procedure  survives.  Their  interest  for  the  laity  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
marriage  and  divorce  fall  within  their  competence  ;  and  their  reform  has  been  postponed 
la,rgely  because  the  wealthy  and  corrupt  society  of  the  Russian  capital  preferred  a  system 
which  makes  divorce  easily  purchasable  and  avoids  at  the  same  time  the  scandal  of  publicity. 
The  case  of  the  peasants  is  more  interesting,  and  deserves  a  somewhat  more  detailed  notice. 

The  peasants,  as  already  stated,  form  a  class  apart,  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
western  civilization,  the  principles  of  which  they  are  quite  incapable  of  understanding  or 
appreciating.  This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  legislators  of  1864,  and  beneath  the  statutory 
tribunals  created  in  that  year  the  special  courts  of  the  peasants  were  suffered  to  survive. 
These  were  indeed  but  a  few  years  older.  Up  to  1861,  the  date  of  the  emancipation,  the 
peasant  serfs  had  been  under  the  patrimonial  jurisdiction  of  their  lords.  The  edict  of 
emancipation  abolished  this  jurisdiction,  and  set  up  instead  in  each  volost  a  court  particular 
to  the  peasants  ( volostnye  sud),  of  which  the  judges  and  jury,  themselves  peasants,  were 

1  An  ukaz  of  1879  gave  the  governors  the  right  to  report  secretly  on  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1889  Alexander  III.  abolished  the 
election  of  justices  of  the  peace,  except  in  certain  large  towns  and  some  outlying  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  greatly  restricted  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  confusion  of  the  judicial 
and  administrative  functions  was  introduced  again  by  the  appointment  of  officials  as  judges. 
In  1909  the  third  Duma  restored  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

2  The  justices,  though  noble-landowners,  are  almost  exclusively  of  very  moderate 
means,  and,  though  elected  by  the  land-owning  class,  they  are — according  to  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu — prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  poor  mujik  rather  than  of  the  wealthy  landlord. 

3  These  honorary  justices  are  mainly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  higher  bureaucracy 

and  the  army.  y 

4  This  corresponds  to  the  French  cow  d’ avrondissement,  but  its  jurisdiction  is,  terri¬ 
torially,  much  wider,  often  covering  several  districts  or  even  a  whole  government. 
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elected  by  the  assembly  of  the  volost  ( volostnye  skhod)  each  year.  In  these  courts  the  ordinary 
written  law  had  little  to  say  ;  the  decisions  of  the  volost  courts  were  based  on  the  local 
customary  law,  which  the  peasants,  and  the  peasants  alone,  understand.  The  justice 
administered  in  them  was  patriarchal  and  rough,  but  not  ineffective.  All  civil  cases 
involving  less  than  100  roubles  value  were  within  their  competence,  and  more  important 
cases  by  consent  of  the  parties.  They  acted  also  as  police  courts  in  the  case  of  petty  thefts, 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  the  like.  They  were  also  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  the  mir  and  the  family,  punishing  infractions  of  the  religious  law,  husbands  who  beat 
their  wives,  and  parents  who  ill-treated  their  children.  The  penalty  of  flogging,  preferred 
by  the  peasants  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  was  not  unknown.  The  judges  were,  of  course, 
wholly  illiterate,  and  this  tended  to  throw  the  ultimate  power  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk 
( pisar )  of  the  court,  who  was  rarely  above  corruption. 

In  1880,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  fines  inflicted  by  the 
court  were  commonly  paid  in  vodka,  which  was  consumed  on  the  premises  by  the  judges 
and  the  parties  to  the  suit ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  amiable  custom  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  peasants  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  the  volost  court.  They  can  apply  to  the  police 
commissaries  ( Stanovoi )  or  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  ;  but  the  great  distances  to  be  tra¬ 
versed  in  a  country  so  sparsely  populated  makes  this  course  highly  inconvenient.1  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  volost  court  there  is  no  appeal,  unless  it  has  acted  ultra  vires  or 
illegally.  In  the  latter  case  a  court  of  cassation  is  provided  in  the  district  committee  for 
the  affairs  of  the  peasants  (Uyezdnoe  po  krestianskim  dolam  prisutstviye) ,  which  has  super¬ 
seded  the  assembly  of  arbiters  of  the  peace  ( mirovye  posredniki )  established  in  1866. 2 

The  system  of  obligatory  military  service  for  all,  introduced  in  1874,  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  but  the  six  years'  term  of  service  has  been  reduced  to  five,  while  the  privileges 
granted  to  young  men  who  have  received  various  degrees  of  education  have  been  slightly 
extended.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  efforts  were  mainly  directed  towards~(i) 
reducing  the  time  required  for  the  mobilization  of  the  army  ;  (2)  increasing  the  immediate 
readiness  of  cavalry  for  war  and  its  fitness  for  serving  as  mounted  infantry  (dragoon  regi¬ 
ments  taking  the  place  of  hussars  and  lancers)  ;  (3)  strengthening  the  W.' frontier  by  for¬ 
tresses  and  railways  ;  and  (4)  increasing  the  artillery,  siege  and  train  reserves.  Further 
the  age  releasing  from  service  was  raised  from  40  to  43  years  and  the  militia  (landsturm) 
was  reorganized.  The  measures  taken  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II.  have  been  chieflv 
directed  towards  increasing  the  fighting  capacity  and  readiness  for  immediate  sendee  of 
the  troops  m  Asia,  and  towards  the  better  reorganization  of  the  local  irregular  militia  forces. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  army  is  divided  into  regulars,  - Cossacks  and  militia.  The  peace 
strength  of  the  army  is  estimated  at  42,000  officers  and  1,100,000  men  (about  950000 
combatants),  while  the  war  strength  is  approximately  75,000  officers  and  4,500,000  men. 
However  this  latter  figure  is  merely  nominal,  the  available  artillery  and  train  service  being 
much  below  the  strength  which  would  be  required  for  such  an  armv  ;  estimates  which  put 
the  military  forces  of  Russia  m  time  of  war  at  2,750,000 — irrespective  of  the  armies  which 
may  be  levied  during  the  war  itself — seem  to  approach  more  nearly  the  strength  of  the 
forces  which  could  actually  be  mustered.  The  infantry  and  rifles  are  armed  with  small-bore 
magazine  rifles  and  the  active  artillery  have  steel  breech-loaders  with  extreme  ranges  of 
4150  to  4700  yds.  5  x 

,,  Bef°r' 1  the  Japanese  war  Russia  maintained  four  separate  squadrons  :  the  Baltic 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Pacific  and  the  Caspian.  But  in  the  operations  before  Port  Arthur  and 
Ti  ^sasj:rous  hatt}e  °f  Tsushima  the  Russian  fleets  were  almost  completely  annihilated 
The  bulk  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  a  few  other  battleships  were,  however,  still  left  and 
since  1904  steps  have  been  taken  to  build  new  ships,  both  battleships  and  powerful  cruisers. 

vpTto^o^t^Pacific3,  headquarters  m  the  Pal tlc,  Sevastopol  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Vladi- 

Fortresses.— -The  chief  first-class  fortresses  of  Russia  are  Warsaw  and  Novogeorgievsk 
m  Poland  and  Brest-Litovsk  and  Kovno  in  Lithuania.  The  second-class  fortresses Tre 

the,Gv!f,°f  Finltnd’  Iva^orod  ln  Poland,  Libau  on  the  Baltic 
in  nthe  B!ack  Sea  and  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific.  In  the  third  class  are  Viborg 

Ochakovon  thfuifrP  ^  P-Vmsk  (or  Dunamunde)  in  Lithuania,  Sevastopol  and 
Ochakov  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Kars  and  Batum  in  Caucasia.  There  are,  moreover  u6 
forts  and  fortiesses  unclassed,  of  which  6  are  in  Poland,  8  in  W.  and  S.W  Russia  and 
the  remainder  (mere  fortified  posts)  in  the  Asiatic  dominions.  Russia,  and 


customs  ”  of  the  peasants,  even 


1  In  the  ordinary  tribunals  weight  is  given  to  the 
when  these  conflict  with  the  written  law. 

uhaz  l TT8fh  anbf°n^0nK0f  the  A?eci?-  c10urts  0f  the  Peasants  was  announced  in  the  same  imperial 
nn  r  of  i  ,n“er  I9°6)  ^hlCh  Promised  relief  of  the  peasants  from  the  arbitrary 
thehrcommuiralCrh1htqlneThand  pernEsslon  for  them  to  migrate  elsewhere  without  losing 
ment  whVh  J  Thls ,was  made  part  of  the  general  reform  of  Russian  local  go  verm 

ment,  which  in  the  autumn  of  1910  was  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Duma. 


CHAPTER  X 


EARLY  HISTORY 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  Russia,  like  the  early  history  of  many  other  countries 
begins  with  a  legend.  Nestor,  an  old  monkish  chronicler  of  Kiev,  relates  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century  the  Slav  and  Finnish  tribes  inhabiting  the  forest  region 
around  Lake  Ilmen,  between  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dnieper,  paid 
tribute  to  military  adventurers  from  the  land  of  Rus,  which  is  commonly  Supposed 
to  have  been  a  part  of  Sweden.  In  the  year  859  these  tribes  expelled  the  Northmen, 
but  finding  that  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  they  invited  them,  three  years 
later,  to  return.  Our  land,  said  the  deputation  sent  to  Rus  for  this  purpose,  is  great 
and  fertile,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it ;  come  and  reign  and  rule  over  us.  Three 
brothers,  princes  of  Rus,  called  respectively  Rurik,  Sineus  and  Truvor,  accepted  the 
invitation  and  founded  a  dynasty,  from  which  many  of  the  Russian  princes  of  the 
present  day  claim  descent. 

Who  were  those  warlike  men  of  Rus  who  are  universally  recognized  as  the  founders 
of  the  Russian  Empire  ?  This  question  has  given  rise  to  an  enormous  amount  of 
discussion  among  learned  men,  and  some  of  the  disputants  have  not  yet  laid  down 
their  arms  ;  but  for  impartial  outsiders  who  have  carefully  studied  the  evidence  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  men  of  Rus,  or  Variags,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
were  simply  the  hardy  Norsemen  or  Normans  who  at  that  time,  in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  appeared  first  as  armed  marauders  and  then  lived  in  the  invaded  territory 
as  a  dominant  military  caste  until  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  native  popula¬ 
tion.  Lake  Ilmen  and  the  river  Volkhov,  on  which  stands  Novgorod,  Rurik’s  capital, 
formed  part  of  the  great  waterway  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  we  know 
that  by  this  route  travelled  from  Scandinavia  to  Constantinople  the  tall  fair-haired 
Northmen  who  composed  the  famous  Varangian  bodyguard  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

The  new  rulers  did  not  long  confine  their  attention  to  the  tribes  who  had  invited 
them.  They  at  once  began  to  conquer  the  surrounding  country  in  all  directions,  and 
before  two  centuries  had  passed  they  had  established  themselves  firmly  at  Kiev  on  the 
Dnieper,  invaded  Byzantine  territory,  threatened  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  of  small 
craft,  obtained  as  consort  for  one  of  their  princes,  Vladimir  I.,  a  sister  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor  on  condition  of  the  prince  becoming  a  Christian,  adopted  Christianity  for 
themselves  and  their  subjects,  learned  to  hold  in  check  the  nomadic  hordes  of  the 
steppe,  and  formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  reigning  families  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Norway  and  France.  In  short,  they  became  a  considerable  power  in  eastern  Europe, 
and  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  claimants  for  the  inheritance  of  the  decrepit  East 
Roman  Empire.  Unfortunately  for  the  political  future  of  this  new  state,  its  internal 
consolidation  did  not  keep  pace  with  its  territorial  expansion.  In  theory  the  whole 
Russian  land  was  a  gigantic  family  estate  belonging  to  the  Rurik  dynasty,  and  each 
member  of  that  great  family  considered  himself  entitled  to  a  share  of  it.  It  had  to  be 
divided,  therefore,  into  a  number  of  independent  principalities,  but  it  continued  to 
be  loosely  held  together  by  the  dynastic  sentiment  of  the  descendants  of  Rurik  and  by 
the  patriarchal  authority — a  sort  of  patria  potestas — of  the  senior  member  of  the  family, 
called  the  grand-prince,  who  ruled  in  Kiev,  “  the  mother  of  Russian  cities.”  His 
administrative  authority  was  confined  to  his  own  principality,  but  when  territorial 
disputes  arose  between  two  or  more  of  his  relations,  his  paternal  influence  was  exercised 
in  th’e- interests  of  peace  and  justice.  What  added  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  this 
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arrangement  was  that  the  post  of  grand-prince  was  not  an  hereditary  dignity  in  the  sense 

dvnastvndangd?n°theff  d°  T’  bUt  ■Wa?  alWayS  t0  be  held  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
dynasty  ,  and  in  the  subordinate  principalities  the  same  principle  of  succession  was  annhed 

so  that  reigning  princes  had  to  be  frequently  shifted  about  from  one  Set  to  anoffi’ 
according  as  they  could  establish  the  strongest  claim  to  vacant  principalities^ Whit 
m  thIS  Prl,mitive  system  of  inheritance  the  strength  of  a^lairn  was  often  not 
asily  determined  and  even  when  the  legal  question  was  clear  enough  the  law  was  not 
alwayS  respected  by  the  contending  parties.  Hence  family  quarrels  became ^  verTfrlquent 
m m^S- Were’  U  faH  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  acted  as  powerful  men 
g  ,  y  do  a  r4de  state  of  society.  Instead  of  conforming  to  abstract  principles  of 
pubhc  law  and  hereditary  succession,  they  strove  to  enlarge  their  territories  atPthe  expense 
nvals’  and  ^  .leave  them  at  their  death  to  their  sons  rather  than  to  their  brothers 
ephews  and  more  distant  relations.  In  these  circumstances,  the  traditional  authority 

sifnnhengrand"prmce1’  Very  great>  raPidly  declined,  and  the  complicated  law  of  succes7 

~93  forward  succession-claims,  and  their  disputes  led  to  83  tivil  wars. 

■a  ln?  these  interminable  struggles  of  rival  princes,  Kiev,  which  had  been  so  Inn o-  the 

anE™,^^ 

attention  being  paid  to  hereditary  rights  and  1  nba&ed  U  ±°rmal  contract  without  much 
the  political  power  remained  in  the  "hands  of  thpWa-S  leader  of  the  troops,  while  all 

assembly  which  was  c^lle^togetherlmth^mark^e^n^are  ° ^  ^  theVetche’  a  Popular 
of  the  great  bell.  Descendant by  the  tolllng 
caste,  did  not  much  like  serving  those  truculent  wflf,  1  * 4  P  d  af  a  dominant  military 

a  time,  voluntarily  laid  down  ES^  burghers,  and  some  of  them,  after 

at^TjyieMg  thetg  £?  ZSSS  if  Tu 

archyATt  iT tewSta SooT' T?*  reP”bli“  »  constitutional 
nucleus  of  the  future  Russian  empire  was  not  pn,nciPallt.y  which  was  to  become  the 

but  its  eastern  neighbour  Moscow  in  which  fhennn  f  d  Wlt£  lts  democratic  institutions, 
part,  and  the  suprfme  law was  t^  wifi rffhe pffi  IV  insignifica^ 

came  not  from  the  burghers  but  from  the  boyars  and  the  nobfes  hg  encountered 

occasio^nTin^nred^iflinTanLm6"6  T  *  l0ng  and  bitter  rivalry>  breaking  out 

struggle  of  the  other  principalities  t£Sd 

m  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century  bv  the  ,1 e™« lI^ly  unlM  it  wa4  suddenly  interrupted, 
foe  coming  from  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  FamEast  °f  an  ,1,rresisti1ble  foreign 

chronicler  of  the  time,  “  unknown  nations  arrived  M  F  T  ®US-’  SayS  the  Russian 
they  came,  or  what  religion  they  practised  ‘  That'  •  V  6  kn,CW  their  onSm  or  whence 
wise  men  learned  in  books.”  The  Russian  princes  first  h^T  t’tn7  t0r  God’  and  PerhaPs  to 
Polovtsi,  who  usually  pillaged  the  RussianPsettl^^ 
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friendship  and  said  :  These  terrible  strangers  have  taken  our  country,  and  to-morrow 
they  will  take  yours  if  you  do  not  come  and  help  us.”  In  response  to  this  call  some  Russian 
princes  formed  a  league  and  went  out  eastward  to  meet  the  foe,  but  they  were  utterly 
defeated  m  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalka  (1224),  which  has  remained  to  this  day 
m  tie  memory  ot  the  Russian  common  people.  Now  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders,  but,  instead  of  advancing,  they  suddenly  retreated  and  did  not  reappear  for 
thirteen  years  during  which  the  princes  went  on  quarrelling  and  fighting  as  before,  till  they 
were  startled  by  a  new  invasion  much  more  formidable  than  its  predecessor.  This  time  the 
invaders  came  to  stay,  and  they  built  for  themselves  a  capital,  called  Sarai,  on  the  lower 
olga.  Here  the  commander  of  “  the  Golden  Horde/*  as  the  western  section  of  the  Mongol 
empire  was  called,  fixed  his  headquarters  and  represented  the  majesty  of  his  sovereign  the 
^r£^n(tkllaiI  wh<?  kve<^  with  the  Great  Horde  in  the  valley  of  the  Amur.  About  the  origin 
and  character  of  these  terrible  invaders  we  are  much  better  informed  than  the  early  Russian 
chroniclers  The  nucleus  of  the  invading  horde  was  a  small  pastoral  tribe  in  Mongolia,  the 
chiel  01  which,  known  subsequently  to  Europe  as  Jenghiz  Khan,  became  a  mighty  con- 
queror  and  created  a  vast  empire  stretching  from  China,  across  northern  and  central  Asia, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube  — a  heterogeneous  state  containing 
many  nationalities  held  together  by  purely  administrative  ties  and  by  an  enormous  military 
force.  For  forty  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder  it  remained  united  under  the  authority 
of  a  series  of  grand  khans  chosen  from  among  his  descendants,  and  then  it  began  to  fall  to 
pieces  till  the  various  fractions  of  it  became  independent  khanates. 

The  khanate  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Russia  was  that  of  Kipchak  or  the 
Golden  Horde,  the  khans  of  which  settled,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  lower  Volga  and  built 
for  themselves  a  capital  called  Sarai.  Here  they  had  their  headquarters  and  held  Russia 
in  subjection  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  term  by  which  this  subjection  is  commonly  designated,  the  Mongol  or  Tatar  yoke, 
su88esfs  ideas  of  terrible  oppression,  but  in  reality  these  barbarous  invaders  from  the  Far 
East  were  not  such  cruel,  oppressive  taskmasters  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  first 
place,  they  never  settled  in  the  country,  and  they  had  not  much  direct  dealings  with  the 
inhabitants.  In  accordance  with  the  admonitions  of  Jenghiz  to  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  they  retained  their  pastoral  mode  of  life,  so  that  the  subject  races,  agriculturists 
and  dwellers  in  towns,  were  not  disturbed  in  their  ordinary  avocations.  In  religious  matters 
they  were  extremely  tolerant.  When  they  first  appeared  in  Europe  they  were  idolaters  or 
Shamanists,  and  as  such  they  had  naturally  no  religious  fanaticism  ;  but  even  when  they 
adopted  Islam  they  remained  as  tolerant  as  before,  and  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde 
(Berkai)  who  first  became  a  Mussulman  allowed  the  Russians  to  found  a  Christian  bishopric 
in  his  capital.  One  of  his  successors,  half  a  century  later,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperor,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Russian  prince.  These  represent 
the  bright  side  of  Tatar  rule.  It  had  its  dark  side  also.  So  long  as  a  great  horde  of  nomads 
was  encamped  on  the  frontier  the  country  was  liable  to  be  invaded  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  ruthless  marauders.  These  invasions  were  fortunately  not  frequent,  but  when  they 
occurred  they  caused  an  incalculable  amount  of  devastation  and  suffering.  In  the  intervals 
the  people  had  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute.  At  first  it  was  collected  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion 
by  a  swarm  of  Tatar  tax-gatherers,  but  about  1259  it  was  regulated  by  a  census  of  the 
population,  and,  finally,  the  collection  of  it  was  entrusted  to  the  native  princes,  so  that  the 
people  were  no  longer  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Tatar  officials. 

By  the  princes  the  “  yoke  ”  was  felt  more  keenly,  and  it  was  very  galling.  In  order 
to  reply  to  accusations  brought  against  them,  or  in  order  to  be  confirmed  in  their  functions, 
they  had  to  travel  to  the  Golden  Horde  on  the  Volga  or  even  to  the  camp  of  the  grand 
khan  in  some  distant  part  of  Siberia,  and  the  journey  was  considered  so  perilous  that  many 
of  them,  before  setting  out,  made  their  last  will  and  testament  and  wrote  a  parental  ad¬ 
monition  for  the  guidance  of  their  children.  Nor  were  these  precautions  by  any  means 
superfluous,  for  not  a  few  princes  died  on  the  journey  or  were  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  for  real  or  imaginary  offences.  Even  when  the  visit  to  the  Horde  did  not  end  so 
tragically,  it  involved  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  expense,  for  the  Mongol  dignitaries  had  to 
be  conciliated  very  liberally,  and  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  judges  were  more 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  the  bribes  than  by  the  force  of  the  arguments.  The  grand 
khan  was  the  lord  paramount  or  suzerain  of  the  Russian  princes,  and  he  had  the  force 
required  for  making  his  authority  respected.  Ambitious  members  of  the  Rurik  dynasty, 
instead 'of  seeking  to  acquire  territory  by  conquest  in  the  field,  now  sought  to  attain  their 
ends  by  intrigue  and  bribery  at  the  Mongol  court. 

Of  all  the  princes  who  sought  to  advance  their  fortunes  in  this  way  the  most  dexterous 
and  successful  were  those  of  Moscow.  They  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  tribute  of 
other  principalities  as  well  as  of  their  own,  and  gradually  they  became  lieutenants-general 
of  their  Mongol  suzerain.  So  long  as  the  Mongol  empire  remained  united  and  strong,  they 
were  most  submissive  and  obsequious,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
sensiqffiand  began  to  fall  to  pieces,  they  assumed  airs  of  independence,  intrigued  with  the 
insubordinate  Tatar  generals,  retained  for  their  own  use  the  tribute  collected  for  the  grand 
khan,  and  finally  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  movement  which  aimed  at 
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throwing  off  completely  the  hated  Mongol  yoke.  For  this  purpose  Dimitri  Donskoi  formed 
m  i3°°  a  coalition  of  Russian  princes,  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  Khan  Mamai  of  the 
uolden  Horde  on  the  famous  battlefield  of  Kulikovo,  the  memory  of  which  still  lives  in  the 
popular  legends  For  some  time  longer  the  Tatars  remained  troublesome  neighbours, 
capable  of  invading  and  devastating  large  tracts  of  Russian  territory  and  of  threatening 
iU,  AC1  ^,°  Moscow,  but  the  Horde  was  now  broken  up  into  independent  and  mutually 
r^thana  the  MoSCOT  diplomatists  could  generally  play  off  one  khanate  against 

na+h*  no  dang,er  of  the  old  political  domination  being  re-established. 

Having  thus  freed  themselves  from  Tatar  control,  the  Moscow  princes  continued  to 

atrthe0exneneRregeof ' Ih  7  1  traditffal  P^y  °f  extending  and  consolidating  their  dominion 
Sand  nrinre  of  an  T?  less  P°YUful  relati?nS-  Already  Dimitri  of  the  Don  was  called  the 
b v  fac'ts  bera ufse  t W  the  assumption  of  such  an  ambitious  title  was  hardly  justified 

to  be  indenendenf  ®  ?  hlS  ^  P™Palities  with  grand-princes  who  claimed 

creation  e  T?  complete  suppression  of  these  small  moribund  states  and  the 

Prpa  ,  "  the  autocratic  tsardona  of  Muscovy  were  the  work  of  Ivan  III.,  surnamed  the 
,  is  son  Basil  and  his  grandson  Ivan  IV.,  commonly  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible 
whose  united  reigns  cover  a  period  of  122  years  (1462-1584)." 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  TSARDOM  OF  MUSCOVY 

What  may  be  called  the  home  policy  of  these  three  remarkable  rulers  consisted  in 
absorbing  the  few  principalities  which  still  remained  independent,  and  in  creatino- 
ior  themselves  an  uncontrolled  monarchical  authority.  In  the  pursuit  of  both  of 
these  objects  they  were  completely  successful.  When  Ivan  III.  came  to  the  throne 
the  remaining  independent  principalities  were  Great  Novgorod,  Pskov,  Tver,  Ryazan 
and  Novgorod-Seversk.  He  first  directed  his  attention  to  Novgorod,  and  by  gradually 
undermining  and  then  destroying  the  ancient  republican  liberties  he  reduced  the 
haughty  city,  which  had  long  styled  itself  Lord  Novgorod  the  Great,  to  the  rank  of  a 
provincial  town.  Then  he  annexed  its  colonies  and  thereby  extended  his  dominions 
to  the  Polar  Ocean  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  At  the  same  time  he  took  possession  of 
Tver,  on  the  ground  that  the  prince  had  allied  himself  with  Lithuania.  His  successor 
Basil  followed  m  his  footsteps,  and  dealt  with  the  municipal  republic  of  Pskov  as  Ivan 
had  dealt  with  Novgorod.  Finding  the  inhabitants  too  much  attached  to  their  ancient 
liberties,  he  abolished  the  popular  assembly,  removed  the  great  bell  to  Novgorod, 
installed  his  own  boyars  in  the  administration,  transported  300  of  the  leading  families 
to  other  localities,  replaced  them  by  300  families  from  Moscow,  and  left  in  the  town  a 
strong  garrison  of  his  own  troops.  Ryazan  shared  the  same  fate.  In  1521  the  prince, 
being  suspected  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Crimean  Tatars,  was  summoned  to 
Moscow  and  arrested.  Two  years  later  the  prince  of  Novgorod  Seversk  was  accused 
of  intriguing  with  the  Poles  and  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Thus  all  the 
principalities  were  brought  under  the  power  of  Moscow,  and  in  that  respect  there 
remained  nothing  for  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  do.  He  took  precautions,  however,  against 
any  of  the  dead  or  moribund  principalities  being  resuscitated,  and  punished  with 
merciless  severity  any  attempt  to  resist  or  undermine  his  authority. 

With  the  suppression  and  absorption  of  the  independent  principalities  the  problem 
was  only  half  solved.  The  tsars  of  Muscovy  meant  to  be  autocratic  rulers  alike  in 
their  old  and  in  their  new  territories.  Their  forefathers  had  been  trained  in  the  Tatar 
school  of  politics  and  administration,  and  in  their  ideas  of  government  they  had  come 
to  resemble  Tatar  khans  much  more  than  grand-princes  of  the  old  patriarchal  type. 
Their  autocratic  tendencies  were  fostered  also  by  the  Church.  As  Christianity  was 
brought  into  Russia  from  Constantinople  it  was  only  natural  that  the  ecclesiastics, 
many  of  whom  were  Greeks,  should  admire  Byzantine  ideals  and  recommend  them 
as  models  to  be  imitated.  For  the  ambitious  Moscow  princes  many  of  the  Byzantine 
ideas  were  very  acceptable.  They  liked  to  consider  themselves  as  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
placed  high  above  all  ordinary  mortals  even  of  the  most  exalted  rank  ;  and  when 
Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel  they  began  to  imagine  that,  as  the  most 
powerful  potentates  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  world  they  were  the  protectors  of  the 
Orthodox  faith  and  the  political  heirs  of  the  East  Roman  emperors.  With  a  view  to 
strengthen  this  claim  Ivan  III.  married  a  niece  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Palaeologus, 
who  had  fallen  fighting  when  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Turks  (1453).  From  that 
moment  Ivan’s  subjects  noticed  a  change  in  his  attitude  towards  them,  and  attributed 
it  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  Greek  princess.  In  the  old  times  the  grand-prince  was 
simpAy&rimus  inter  pares  among  the  minor  princes,  and  these  lived  with  their  boyars 
almost  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Now  the  tsar  of  Muscovy  and  of  all  Russia  adopted 
the  airs  and  methods  of  a  Tatar  khan  and  surrounded  himself  with  the  pomp  and 
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splendours  of  a  Byzantine  emperor.  Ivan  III.,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  his 
Greek  consort,  showed  some  respect  for  the  ancient  traditions  and  the  susceptibilities  of 
tnose  around  him,  but  his  successor  Basil  did  not  follow  his  father’s  example.  All  through 
is  reign  he  preferred  to  employ  as  officials  men  of  humble  origin,  and  habitually  treated 
tfie  boyars  and  great  nobles  very  unceremoniously.  For  disobedience  to  his  orders  he 
imprisoned  a  boyar  who  was  his  own  brother-in-law,  and  he  caused  another  to  be  beheaded 
for  complaining  that  the  boyar-council  was  not  consulted  in  important  affairs  of  state. 
A4.xb°Zaf  of  Nizhmy-Novgorod  who  allowed  himself  to  criticize  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
attributed  the  change  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  princess,  had  his  tongue  cut  out.  From 
tfie  ecclesiastics  Basil  likewise  insisted  on  unquestioning  obedience,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
s  Iiep?fe  by  Lis  own  authority  a  metropolitan  who  was  at  that  time  the  highest  dignitary 
of  the  Russian  Church.  According  to  Siegmund  von  Herberstein  (1486-1566),  an  Austrian 
envoy  who  visited  Moscow  at  that  period,  no  sovereign  in  Europe  was  obeyed  like  the 
grand-prince  of  Muscovy,  and  his  court  was  remarkable  for  barbaric  luxury,  in  his  palace 
were  numerous  equerries,  chamberlains  and  other  court  dignitaries,  and  when  he  went  out 
ne  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  young  nobles  dressed  in  gaudy  costumes  and  armed  with 
silver  halberds. 

Such  radical  changes  naturally  produced  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  men  of 
Slavonic  temperament,  whose  grandfathers  had  been  independent  princes,  boyars  or  free 
^nd  thL malcontents  could  not  adopt  the  old  practice  of  emigrating  to  some  other 
]  ncipality.  There  was  no  longer  within  the  Russian  land  any  independent  principality 
“  .aa  asLlum  could  he,  found,  and  emigration  to  a  principality  beyond  the  frontier, 

suc^  as  Lithuania,  was  regarded  as  treason,  for  which  the  property  of  the  fugitive  wmuld  be 
confiscated  and  his  family  might  be  punished.  In  these  circumstances  the  only  outlet  for 
for  an  S,edltloa'  and  the  malcontents  awaited  impatiently  a  favourable  opportunity 

Basfl  dfed  in1?^  im'b  °r  OVerthrow  the  ^tocratic  power.  That  opportunity  came  when 
afl  on  the  1Vm&  aS  SUCfs°r  a  chdd  only  three  years  old>  and  the  chlnces  seemed 

came  fo  he  Pne  wleS  ;  blTt  th\result  belied  the  current  expectations,  for  the  child 

came  to  be  known  in  history  as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  died  half  a  centurv  later  in  the  full 

and  olhxTrchV  Hn  d  aat°cratic  power.  The  fierce  struggle  between  autocratic  tyranny 
and  oligarchic  disorder,  which  went  on  m  intermittent  fashion  during  the  whole  of  his  reign 
cannot  be  here  described  in  detail,  but  the  chief  incidents  may  be  mentioned  g  ’ 

_  ,,  ui mg  Ivan  s  minority  the  country  was  governed,  or  rather  misgoverned  first  bv  his 
SSSf '  and  then  hy  rival  factions  led  by  great  nobles  such  as  theSprinces  ShuTski  and 
Belsk!  Only  once  during  this  period  did  the  young  tsar  come  forward  and  assert  his 
aat„h°nty-  Having  convoked  his  boyars  he  reproached  them  collectively  with  robbing  the 
treasury  and  committing  acts  of  injustice,  and  he  caused  one  of  them  a  Prince  Shuishfwho 

a  nTk  of  P°W6r  &t  the  m°ment’  to  be  seized  by  bis  huntsman  and  torn S  jecesty 

mreahtv  bffnnWWt™6  f°  °th,T ThUS  apparently  he  asserted  his  authority,  but 
„  ®  J  being  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
opposition  factions,  who  wished  to  oust  their  rivals,  and  for  the  next  four  vears  the  mi<= 

iiiti  mmmmmsm 
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cannot  easily  be  explained  he  inaugurated  a  reTan  of  +  Cn  STudcLel?ly’  for  reasons  which 
years  and  earned  fo?  him  the  epithet  of ‘‘  the  Tefrib/e  ” a°IKtwenty'four 
insurrection,  he  caused  many  bovars  and  hnmHW  ’  though  there  had  been  no  open 

of  the  great  nobles,  fearingrsLilaSe ^executed  and  when  some 
to  the  prince  of  Lithuania  his suspicion  and ^ TndUnaf  “  and  fendered  their  allegiance 
adopt  still  more  drastic  measures  For  this  im rLnae°ho mcreased  and.  he  determined  to 
administration,  a  large  corps  of  civil  officials  and  a  rmod  1 organized,  outside  the  regular 

him  implicitly  in  all  things^  and  with  thl  force  ^  dUty  *  Was  to  obey 

he  acted  like  a  savage  iLkder fra cTSS  i  pidly  from, 1000  to  6000  men, 
Oprichniki,  who  have  been  compared  to  the  Turkish' YTa n risn°lnpaf1 by  theSe  so"called 
ruthlessly  devastated  large  districte—wrih  i  n  o+hor  oL  Janissanes  °f  the  worst  period,  he 
ing  the  population  and  rewarding  his ^vrmidons-an  1  d  apParently  ^  that  of  terroriz- 
Novgorod,  lest  the  old  turbulent  spirit  of  the  municipal  repuEoujd re“ve?!.e 'ma'SaSed" 
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it  is  said,  no  less  than  60,000  of  the  inhabitants,  including  many  women  and  children  It 
is  quite  possible  as  some  apologists  suggest,  that  the  number  of  his  victims  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  but  that  they  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  the 
monastery  of  St  Cyril  has  been  preserved  a  list  of  those  for  whom  he  requested  the  prayers 
of  the  Church,  the  total  being  3470.  The  only  reference  to  Novgorod  in  this  curious  docu¬ 
ment  is  .  Remember,  O  Lord,  the  souls  of  thy  Novgorodian  servants  to  the  number  of 
1505  persons.  According  to  the  Novgorodian  annalists  as  many  as  1500  persons  were 
sometimes  put  to  death  in  a  single  day.  Perhaps  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  pious  tsar  did  not  consider  all  his  victims  as  servants  of  the  Lord  whose 
souls  deserved  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

While  thus  uniting  under  their  vigorous  autocratic  rule  the  small  rival  principalities 
the  Moscow  princes  had  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  their  eastern  neighbours.  The  Golden 
Horde,  long  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  had  now  fallen  into  several  khanates,  the  chief 
of  which  were  Kazan,  Astrakhan  and  the  Crimea.  As  these  independent  Tatar  states 
were  always  jealous  of  each  other,  and  their  jealousy  often  broke  out  in  open  hostility,  it 
was  easy  to  prevent  any  combined  action  on  their  part ;  and  as  in  each  khanate  there  were 
always  several  pretenders  and  contending  factions,  Muscovite  diplomacy  had  little  difficulty 
in  weakening  them  individually  and  preparing  for  their  annexation.  In  the  case  of  Kazan 
and  Astrakhan  the  annexation  was  effected  without  any  great  effort  in  1552-54,  and  two 
years  later  the  Bashkirs,  who  had  likewise  formed  part  of  the  great  Mongol  empire,  con¬ 
sented  to  pay  tribute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  were  able,  partly  from 
their  geographical  position  and  partly  from  having  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  sultans  of  Turkey,  to  resist  annexation  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  to  give  the 
Muscovites  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  not  only  by  frequent  raids  and  occasional  invasions,  but 
also  by  allying  themselves  with  the  Western  enemies  of  the  tsars.  As  late  as  1571  Moscow 
was  pillaged  by  a  Tatar  horde  ;  but  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  permanent  political 
subjection  to  the  Asiatics,  and  the  Russian  frontier  was  being  gradually  pushed  forward 
at  the  expense  of  the  nomads  of  the  steppe  by  the  constant  advance  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  quest  of  virgin  soil.  These  latter,  like  the  colonists  in  the  American  Far  West, 
had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  against  the  attacks  of  their  troublesome  neighbours,  and 
they  accordingly  organized  themselves  in  semi-military  fashion.  Those  of  them  who  lived 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  pacified  territory  adopted  a  mode  of  life  similar  to  that  of  their 
hereditary  opponents,  and  constituted  a  peculiar  class  known  as  Cossacks,  living  more 
by  flocks  and  herds  and  by  marauding  expeditions  than  by  agriculture.  In  the  basins  of 
the  southern  rivers  they  formed  semi-independent  military  communities.  Those  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Don  professed  allegiance  to  the  tsar  of  Muscovy,  whilst  those  of  the  Dnieper 
recognized  at  first  as  their  suzerain  the  king  of  Poland.  In  neither  case  did  the  allegiance 
involve  strict  obedience  to  orders  from  the  superior,  and  their  loyalty  was  always  in  danger 
of  being  troubled  by  their  love  of  independence  and  equality  and  their  desire  for  loot. 
More  than  once  they  raided  and  pillaged  in  wholesale  fashion  the  territory  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect.  On  the  whole,  however,  at  that  period  as  in  more  recent  times,  they 
contributed  largely  to  the  process  of  territorial  expansion. 

Before  the  Eastern  menace  had  been  entirely  removed  the  ambitious  Moscow  princes 
had  begun  to  look  with  envious  eyes  beyond  their  western  frontier.  Here  lay  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Lithuania  and  beyond  it  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  two  loosely  conglomerated  states 
which  had  been  created  by  the  Piast  and  Gedymin  dynasties  in  pretty  much  the  same  way 
as  the  tsardom  of  Muscovy  had  been  created  by  the  descendants  of  Rurik.  When  the  two 
became  united  under  one  ruler  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  they  formed  a  broad 
strip  of  territory  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  and  separating  Russia  from 
central  Europe.  For  Russian  ambition  the  barrier  was  a  formidable  one,  but  it  did  not 
entirely  preclude  possibilities  of  expansion  in  a  more  or  less  remote  future.  When  examined 
closely  it  was  found  to  contain  many  internal  flaws.  In  no  sense  could  it  be  considered  a 
homogeneous  political  unit,  for  in  Lithuania  the  majority  of  the  population  were  Russian 
in  nationality,  language  and  religion,  whereas  in  Poland  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Polish  and  Roman  Catholic.  Gradually,  it  is  true,  the  Lithuanian  nobles,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  land  and  held  the  peasantry  in  a  state  of  serfage,  adopted  Polish  nationality 
and  culture,  but  this  change  did  not  secure  homogeneity,  because  the  masses  clung  obstin¬ 
ately  to  their  old  nationality  and  religion,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  bring 
them  under  papal  authority  proved  fruitless.  A  further  source  of  weakness  was  the  political 
organization.  Nominally  it  was  an  hereditary  monarchy,  but  the  warlike,  turbulent  nobles 
systematically  encroached  on  the  sovereign  power  till  they  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow 
and  made  it  elective,  with  the  result  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  including  the  principality 
of  Lithuania,  was  at  last,  politically  speaking,  the  most  anarchical  country  in  Europe. 

As  the  Muscovite  and  the  Lithuano-Polish  princes  were  equally  ambitious  and  equally 
anxious  to  widen  their  borders,  they  naturally  came  into  conflict.  At  first  the  Muscovite 
was  decidedly  the  aggressor.  On  the  death  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland  and  grand-prince  of 
LithuafSa,  in  1492,  the  kingdom  and  the  principality  ceased  to  be  united  and  Ivan  III. 
considered  he  had  a  good  opportunity  for  attacking  the  latter.  After  a  short  campaign  a 
peace  was  concluded,  and  Ivan’s  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Lithuanian  grand- 
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*he  matrimonial  alliance  did  not  improve  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 

Silv insisted  ^nt  lZVf  ^  Ivan  t0  interfere  in  Lithuanian  affairs.  He  not 

hinfself^ the  mCteCtCC n/th^tC  S/dlgl°n  1Sh/Juld  be  duU  respected,  but  he  constituted 
went  on  ti  1 1  P,l  wL„  C  Orthodox  population  and  this  led  to  a  new  war  in  i4gg,  which 
nnrl  run  5?3’  h  tC  was  concluded  by  the  cession  to  Russia  of  Chernigov4  Starodub 
and  17  other  towns.  His  successor,  Basil,  tried  to  get  himself  elected  nr  and  nrinre  of 
Lithuania  when  the  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  in  Fso6  but 

PoHnd010^^011  the  PrmCG  n  brother  Sigismund,  who  was  likewise  elected^ing  of 

Poland.  The  two  countries  were  thus  once  more  united  and  better  able  to  resist  agression 
but  some  of  the  great  nobles  were  discontented  and  Basil  hoped  with  their  assistance  to 
attain  his  ends.  He  began  war  therefore  in  1514  and  at  once^ captured  Smolensk  but  in 
the  following  year  he  was  defeated,  and  the  war  dragged  on  during  more  than  seven  years 
with  varying  successes  and  without  any  important  result.  In  the  negotiations  for  oeace 
“ordmate  pretensions  of  the  Muscovite  prince  were  put  forward  boldly  :  he  notPonlv 
refused  to  restore  Smolensk,  but  celaimd  Kiev  and  a  number  of  other  towns  on  the  ground 
Rurik!  the  °ld  6  °f  thC  lndePendent  principalities  they  had  belonged  to  descendants ‘of 

lar-edhbvP  Ivan  w^wa/ds'  inaugurated  by  Ivan  III.,  was  modified  and  en- 

|  *?ecl  by  Ivan  the  lernble.  The  former  had  aimed  simply  at  making  annexations  in 
Lithuania  ;  the  latter  aspired  to  obtaining  a  firm  footing  on  the  Baltic  roastUnd  \  • 

direct  relations,  diplomatic  and  commercial  with  the Western Powers  In  tv! 

o  reach  the  Baltic  he  had  to  overcome  the  resistance,  not  only  of  the  Lithuanians  and  thn 
Like  the  European  settlers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  more  recent  times  f' 

to  force  his  way  to  the  coast.  His  grandfather  had  obtained Zn  ™vIV'  was  s°  anxious 
who  undertook  "  to  build  churches  and  palaces,  to  cast  big  beffs  and^Iimm  tefi  “5^  " 
said  cannons  and  to  make  every  sort  of  castings  verv  rnmiind  ”  4  ^  T  ’C  fire  ofE  the 
clever  Venetian  he  had  bee  Je  S  L  1  and  with  the  aid  of  that 

dignified  with  the  name  of  “  arsenal  ,P  In  imitation  of  the  can?°1J'house,  subsequently 

a  commission  to  a  Saxon,  in  whom  he  had  confidence  to  ^oDfect  artists ' “  gaV6 
Germany  and  bring  them  to  Mnsmw  he  „  ^  ,  ,  Luue(-t  artists  and  artisans  m 

by  the  Livonian  0&S^5$)  1°  years  later  TsTtW  e  fo™  d  Carrying  °Ut  his  scbeme 

route  for  communication  with  the  West  A  shin  ofin^Pna/  h^  unexPectedly  a  different 
to  reach  China  by  the  North-East  passage  entered  th0E  b  S(l^adron  which  was  trying 
Richard  Chancellor,  journeyed  to  Moscow’ in  anest  ,e  noitllem.r)vma,  and  her  captain, 
with  such  a  favourable  reception  from  the  tsar  that  on  his  PPortuniL,es  for  trade.  He  met 
was  sent  to  Moscow  by  Queen  Mary  and  he  succeeded^  nhtete *°  England  a  special  envoy 
privilege  of  trading  freely  in  Russia^  towns  In  return  ?he  Rn^fg  f°r  hlS  C°untrymen  the 
freely  in  England.  This  afforded  greaHatisfaction  to  Tvfn  F  t  -Tre  allowed  to  trade 
his  requirements,  because  the  new  route  by  the1  White  SeaateN^tt  ?0t  entlrely  satisfy 
uncertain  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  communication  d  N°rtb  CaPe  was  lon8'  and 
continued,  therefore,  his  efforts  to  reach  the  Baltic  coCst  an'dTeC101’13^  by  -the  ice'  He 
with  the  Swedes.  After  a  dilatory  war  of  three  years  he  rnnH  a6  a°°n  came  mto  collision 
of  free  commercial  relations,  and  then  he  attacked  the  T  ?  COQcluded  a  peace  on  the  ground 
the  Livonian  town  of  Dorpat  had  not  SidSSS^S^W^  °rder’°?  the  Pretext  that 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  Muscovites!  the  grand  master  o&f  the  tt^111  trea1,les-  Flndmg 
Polish  protection,  and  this  led  to  a  seven  years’ war  risfiwmte  §rder  Put  himself  under 
Swedes  and  Danes  intervened  on  their  own  account  ^TvJn h ^  Eoblnd'  during  which  the 
talent,  but  he  showed  a  remarkable  amount  of  tenacity  *  No  n°tdiSElay  much  military 
the  Poles  and  failed  to  get  himself  elected  as  their  king  thS  he  bega^ ^  h®  ma(le  P®aCe  Wlth 
which  dragged  on  for  more  than  a  decade  (1 572-8  A  and  het'n  ey.an  a  waTwlth  the  Swedes 
at  war  with  Poland  (1579-81).  Though  severely  triVd  te ,  r r  *  Was  ended  he  was  again 

never  lost  hope,  and  when  he  died  in  1584  he  was  prenariCgPto°m^ tment/L and  defeats  he 
endeavouring  to  form  for  that  purpose  an  alliance  with  England  htT  and 

was  not  to  be  realized  till  more  than  a  centurv  later  Tnd  Lff  I,  great  ldea-  however, 

had  to  pass  through  a  severe  internal  crisis  Z  w£h ffs ^exfsteme  ^  tSard?m  °f  MuscovC 
Ivan  the  Terrible  had  succeeded  in  sCpiToit^v^r,USl?  endangered! 
will,  and  had  created  an  autocratic  government  of  the  Oriental  t  U  P?n  resistance  to  his 
disorder  were  still  lying  beneath 
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died  they  reappeared.  His  son  and  successor,  Theodore  (Feodor),  was  a  weak  man  of 
saintly  character,  very  ill  fitted  to  consolidate  his  father’s  work  and  maintain  order  amon" 
the  amhitious,  turbulent  nobles  ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  energetic  brothm- 
m-law,  with  no  pretensions  to  sanctity,  called  Boris  Godunov,  who  was  able,  with  the  tsar's 

MsradSrt't  °  k6eP  hlS  iell,owbb°yars  in  order-  This  he  did  during  fourteen  years,  and 
11s  administration  was  signalized  by  two  important  innovations — the  attaching  of  the 
peasants  to  the  land  adscnptio  glebae )  and  the  creation  of  the  patriarchate — both  of  which 
deserve  a  passing  notice. 

B°ns  has  often  been  called  the  creator  of  serfage  in  Russia,  but  in  reality  he  merely 
accelerated  a  process  which  was  the  natural  result  of  economic  conditions.  In  a  primitive7 
thinly  populated  agricultural  country,  in  which  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour  greatlv 
S-+W1  the  SUPPU- 1 the  value  of  land  is  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  permanent  labourers 
settled  on  it,  and  the  landed  proprietors  naturally  try  to  attract  to  their  estates  as  many 
peasants  as  possible  ;  and  m  this  competition  the  large  proprietors  have  evidently  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  humbler  and  weaker  rivals.  Such  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  the 
condition  of  Russia,  and  the  small  proprietors  were  now  becoming  so  impoverished  that 
they  could  no  longer  fulfil  their  duties  to  the  state.  The  remedy  they  proposed  was  that 
the  labourers  should  be  prohibited  from  migrating  from  one  estate  to  another,  and  an  order 

-  A"  6  •  was  lssued,  with  the  result  that  the  peasants,  being  no  longer  able  to  change 
tbeir  domicile  and  seek  new  employers,  fell  practically  under  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
proprietors  on  whose  land  they  resided.  This  change  was,  of  course,  popular  among  the 
lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the  landlord  class,  but  was  very  displeasing  to  the  great  nobles. 

the  second  of  the  two  innovations  above  mentioned  was  popular  among  all  classes 
Hitherto  the  highest  authority  in  the  Russian  Church  was  the  metropolitan,  who  was 
nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  as  soon  as  Con¬ 
stantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  the  tsars  of  Muscovy  claimed  to  be  the 
successors  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  seemed  right  and  proper  that  the  Russian  Church 
should  become  autocephalous  and  be  governed  by  an  independent  Russian  patriarch.  The 
change  was  very  dexterously  effected  by  Godunov,  with  the  formal  assent  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  as  a  whole,  and  one  of  his  adherents  was  placed  on  the  patriarchal 
throne. 

Having  thus  gained  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
ecclesiastics,  Boris  Godunov  increased  his  influence  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  death  of 
Tsar  Feodor  without  male  issue  in  1598  he  was  elected  his  successor  by  a  Great  National 
Assembly.  His  short  reign  was  not  so  successful  as  his  administration  under  the  weak 
Feodor.  The  oligarchical  party  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  obey  a  simple  boyar  ;  con¬ 
spiracies  were  frequent,  the  rural  districts  were  desolated  by  famine  and  plague,  great  bands 
of  armed  brigands  roamed  about  the  country  committing  all  manner  of  atrocities,  the 
Cossacks  on  the  frontier  were  restless,  and  the  government  showed  itself  incapable  of  main¬ 
taining  order.  Under  the  influence  of  the  great  nobles  who  had  unsuccessfully  opposed  the 
election  of  Godunov,  the  general  discontent  took  the  form  of  hostility  to  him  as  a  usurper, 
and  rumours  were  heard  that  the  late  tsar’s  younger  brother  Dimitri  (Demetrius),  supposed 
to  be  dead,  was  still  alive  and  in  hiding.  In  1603  a  man  calling  himself  Dimitri,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  appeared  in  Poland,  and  a  few  months  later  he 
crossed  the  frontier  with  a  large  force  of  Poles,  Russian  exiles,  German  mercenaries  and 
Cossacks  from  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  In  reality  the  younger  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
had  been  strangled  before  his  brother's  death — by  orders,  it  was  said,  of  Godunov — and 
the  mysterious  individual  who  was  impersonating  him  was  an  impostor  ;  but  he  was  regarded 
as  the  rightful  heir  by  a  large  section  of  the  population,  and  immediately  after  Boris’s  death 
in  1605  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow.  Thus  began  a  period  of  Russian  history 
commonly  called  “  the  Troublous  Times,”  which  lasted  until  1613. 

The  reign  of  Dimitri  was  short  and  uneventful.  Before  a  year  had  passed  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  by  an  ambitious  noble  called  Basil  (Vassili)  Shuiski,  and  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  Kremlin.  The  chief  conspirator,  Shuiski,  seized  the  power  and  was 
elected  tsar  by  an  Assembly  composed  of  his  faction,  but  neither  the  ambitious  boyars,  nor 
the  pillaging  Cossacks,  nor  the  German  mercenaries  were  satisfied  with  the  change,  and  soon 
a  new  impostor,  likewise  calling  himself  Dimitri,  son  of  Tsar  Ivan,  came  forward  as  the 
rightful  heir.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  enjoyed  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Polish 
king,  Sigismund  III.,  and  was  strong  enough  to  compel  Shuiski  to  abdicate  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  throne  was  vacant  Sigismund  put  forward  as  a  candidate  his  own  son,  Wladislaus.  To 
this  latter  the  people  of  Moscow  swore  allegiance  on  condition  of  his  maintaining  Orthodoxy 
and  granting  certain  rights,  and  on  this  understanding  the  Polish  troops  were  allowed  to 
occupy  the  city  and  the  Kremlin.  Then  Sigismund  unveiled  his  real  plan,  which  was  to 
obtain  the  throne  not  for  his  son  but  for  himself.  This  scheme  did  not  please  any  of  the 
contending  factions  and  it  roused  the  anti-Catholic  fanaticism  of  the  masses.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  displeasing  to  the  Swedes,  who  had  become  rivals  of  the  Poles  on  the  Baltic 
coasKand  they  started  a  false  Dimitri  of  their  own  in  Novgorod. 

Russia  was  thus  in  a  very  critical  condition.  The  throne  was  vacant,  the  great  nobles 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  the  Catholic  Poles  in  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  the  Protestant 
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^tSSed^T?0118  b?n dS  ?f  brigandS  every-here.  The  severity  of  the 
theed’tand  rf^PV, ^atlona[Assembly  elected  as  tsar  Michael  Romanov^he  young^orTof 

aggressive  ioreign  policy,  and  the  tsar  prudently  determined  to  make  Deace  with  Sweden 
and  conclude  an  armistice  of  fourteen  years  with  Poland  At  the  cond,S  7h  S  + 
m  ,63,  during  a  short  interregnum  in  Poland,  he  attempted ^to  avenge  nit^ taiSSS 
recover  lost  territory  ;  but  the  campaign  was  not  successful,  and  in  ,6r4  he  sfgled  ?dehm 
tive  treaty  by  no  means  favourable  to  Russia.  That  lesson  was  laid  to  a  n  u 

sequently  maintained  a  purely  defensive  attitude.  As  a  precaution  aaffimt  Tp£  d  he  SUb" 
he  founded  fortified  towns  on  his  southern  frontier^Tam^Kodo^pSa 
but  when  the  Don  Cossacks  offered  him  Azov,  which  they  had  caS  frn™  fhfr  f  ’ 
and  a  National  Assembly,  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  considerin^+ho  *  T-  th  Turks' 

th? “aSpdSLHUe^Sa^0”1  °f  “d  SKU  » 

the  S  m";SparS„Oa«ttrdai“S^  be  described  “ 

was  a  thinly  populated  region  inhabiferl  rWfhPu  r  ° *  \a^ltuc*e-  In  16th  century  it 

Russian  dialed  Pand  „ntil?^9"t  ?,^ ,5^  2“  s°-“lled  Llttle 
independent.  In  that  year?  when  Suama a^d  PnWi  °  Llthuania-  but  was  practically 
under  Polish  rule,  and  the  Polish  government  rnncd^i  s6  permanently  united,  it  fell 
inhabitants  and  bring  them  under  regular  admin'  ?ld?fed  jt  necessary  to  tame  the  wild 
good  reasons,  for  thos®  turbulent  sonfof^ 1 /°r  tMs  decision  there  were 
brigandage,  and  their  raidingp^  ^  W6re  much  &lvcn  to 

with  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  and  the  sultan  of  Turkov  ®ated  international  difficulties 

that  6000  families  should  be  registered  as  a  militia  und  pr°Posed,  therefore,  in  1576, 

of  the  country  against  Tatar  faids  and  tw £  ' under  a  Polish  Hetman  for  the  protection 
assimilated  to  the  ordinary  peasants  of  Poland  the  mhabltants  should  be 

all  classes.  The  registered  Sacks  objected  to  wa\vT°ry  distasteful  to 

chosen  by  themselves,  and  those  who  were  not  included  ffith  aUndfr  a  He.tman  not  freely 
strongly  to  the  prospect  of  being  reduced  to  the  mkor.a hi  e  mi.litia  objected  still  more 
escape  this  danger  many  of  them  moved  down  S  6  c°Qdltl°n  of  Polish  serfs.  To 
beyond  the  rapids.  Here,  about ^s^^was  founded  aTfnde^  °n  tlle  waste  ^ds 

the  Setch,  the  members  of  which  recoenizino-  no  pi  n^ePen^ent  military  colony  called 
officers,  lived  by  fishing,  hunting  and that  °f  their  own  elected 
to  assist  their  less  fortunate  countrymen  in  resisting  Polish  atars’.and  were  always  ready 
the  struggle  between  the  two  races  went  on  with  varlin^succesf  hff11'  +vF°r,,half  a  century 
government  proved  stronger  than  its  insubordinate  smbicofs  a'  jUt£u  the  whole  the  Polish 
have  attained  its  object.  Polish  proprietors  settled  and  ab°ut  1638  it  seemed  to 

tory,  and  great  efforts  were  made,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ?umber®  °n  the  Cossack  terri- 
population  under  papal  authority.  But  for  both  pronrieto  J631!1^’  to  bring  the  Orthodox 
store.  Threatened  seriously  in  (heir  hberty  and  faith  the  a  SUrpri3e  Was  in 

enthusiasm  than  before,  and  a  general  insurrection  in  i  people  rose  with  greater 
over  the  whole  country  under  the  leadership  of  Bogdan  j°ined’  3pread 

name  is  still  remembered  in  the  Ukraine.  As  in  allprevioSfffii  ^  £r  Khmelnitski,  whose 
stronger  m  the  field,  and  Khmelnitski  in  desperation souZ T*- ^  the  PoIes  proved 
Constantinople  and  then  in  Moscow.  For  some  time  Tsa^Ai  f°-reig?  assistance,  first  in 
knew  that  intervention  could  entail  a  war  witii  pXid he3ltated-  because  he 
Assembly  on  the  subject,  he  decided  to  take  Little  a*ter  consulting  a  National 

January  1654  a  great  Cossack  assembly  ratified  the  mranLnf  ?  S  protectioib  and  in 
that  a  large  part  of  the  old  local  autonomy  should  he ^  g?  f  0n  the  understanding 
Poland,  which  followed  quickly,  the  RuSans  were J reServed',  ln  the  expected  war  with 
upheld  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  CosST thouah ^u^^V^^bb^^ngement^as 
to  the  Orthodox  tsar,  disliked  Muscovite,  quite  as  much  J  PnvT ±  unbofunded  devotion 
internal  affaus,  and  some  of  their  leaders  wereinf“our  of  s^hf  >  ?terf®rence  U  their 
Poland  for  annexation  by  Russia.  In  these  circumsffinces  the  t5  ng  !ederati°n  with 
a  compromise,  and  s.gned  in  1667  the  treaty  of  AndS“  o  by  '  1  eh  SSf ' 1  ■t° 
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and  Poland0116'1  ^  middle  COurse  of  the  DniePer  became  the  frontier  between  Russia 

■  rei1fnHof  Alexlus  a  conflict  took  place  between  the  tsar  and  the  patriarch  which 

betw^eendtherl^^iMralCaTi!l1C+hbetW'e^11  C,hurch  and  S^ate’  and  which  illustrates  the  relations 
between  the  tempoial  and  the  spiritual  power  m  Russian  state-organization.  Until  the 

beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  Byzantine  tradition  that  in  all  matters  outside  the  sphere 
t  t  the  ecclesiastical  is  subordinate  to  the  civil  power  had  been  observed  in  Russia  • 
tradltl<Ual  conceptions  had  been  to  some  extent  undermined  during  the  reign  of 
*****  the  metropolitan  Phflaret,  who  was  the  tsar’s  father,  became  patriarch  and 

was  associated  with  his  son  m  the  government  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Like  the  tsar  he 
jfd  ol  .Grcat  Lord  ”  ( vehki  gosuddr),  and  he  had  his  palace,  his  court- 

digmtaries,  his  retinue,  his  boyars  and  his  officials  all  organized  on  the  model  of  those  of 
the  sovereign.  Without  his  assent  and  blessing  no  important  decisions  were  taken  all 
state  documents  emanating  from  the  highest  authority  bore  his  signature,  and  he  ’was 
regarded,  both  m  the  official  world  and  by  the  public  generally,  as  the  tsar’s  equal  in  rank 
and  dignity.  His  immediate  successors,  being  men  of  humble  origin  and  submissive 
character,  made  no  pretensions  to  such  an  exalted  position,  but  when  the  haughty,  ambitious 
and  energetic  Nikon,  who  enjoyed  in  large  measure  the  affection  and  favour  of  the  devout 
Tsar  Alexius,  became  patriarch,  he  took  Philaret  as  his  model,  and  propounded  like  the 
popes  m  western  Europe,  the  doctrine  that  the  spiritual  is  higher  than  the  tempor’al  power 
the  former  corresponding  to  the  sun  and  the  latter  to  the  moon  in  the  firmament.  In 
accordance  with  this  view  he  declared  that  the  patriarch  was  the  image  of  Christ,  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  no  earthly  authority,  and  he  complained  of  the  tsar’s 
interference  m  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  pretensions  and  his  haughty  dictatorial  manner  at 
last  exhausted  the  tsar’s  patience,  and  he  was  formally  deposed  and  exiled  to  a  monastery. 

During  the  Russian  Dark  Ages  certain  clerical  errors  had  crept  into  the  liturgical  books 
and  certain  peculiarities  had  been  adopted  in  the  ritual.  These  had  been  detected  and 
pointed  out  by  learned  ecclesiastics  of  Kiev,  where  some  of  the  ancient  learning  of 
Byzantium  had  been  preserved,  and  Nikon  determined  to  make  the  necessary  corrections. 
He  determined  also  to  introduce  into  the  Church  many  desirable  reforms.  His  project  was 
approved  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  and  was  supported  by  the  tsar,  but  it  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  a  large  section  of  the  clergy,  and  it  alarmed  the  ignorant  masses,  who 
regarded  any  alterations  in  the  ritual,  however  insignificant  they  might  be,  as  heretical 
and  very  dangerous  to  salvation.  When  put  into  execution  the  project  produced  in  the 
Russian  Church  a  great  schism  and  numerous  fantastic  sects.  The  cruel  persecutions 
instituted  by  the  authorities  with  a  view  to  securing  conformity  increased  the  number  and 
fanaticism  of  the  schismatics  and  heretics,  and  created  among  them  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  at  hand.  In  support  of  this 
idea,  independently  of  the  ecclesiastical  innovations,  many  significant  facts  could  be  adduced. 
Numerous  foreigners  had  been  allowed  to  settle  in  Moscow  and  to  build  for  themselves  a 
heretical  church,  and  their  strange  unholy  customs  had  been  adopted  by  not  a  few  courtiers 
and  great  dignitaries.  Matveyev,  the  most  influential  of  the  boyars,  had  married  a  foreigner 
who  conversed  freely  with  her  husband's  male  friends,  contrary  to  the  Muscovite  notions 
of  respectability  and  decorum,  and  his  house,  in  which  the  tsar  was  a  frequent  visitor,  was 
furnished  and  decorated  in  foreign  fashion.  Books  on  mundane  subjects,  not  at  all’ con¬ 
ducive  to  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  faithful,  were  read  by  the  tsar’s  counsellors,  and  a 
theatre  had  been  erected,  in  which  the  tsar  often  witnessed  very  unedifying  dramas  and 
ballets.  Worst  of  all,  the  Orthodox  tsar  occasionally  abandoned  the  decorous  flowing 
robes  of  his  venerated  ancestors,  and  appeared  publicly  in  the  unseemly  costume  of  heretical 
foreigners,  whilst  his  consort,  when  carried  through  the  streets  in  a  litter,  did  not  conceal 
her  face  from  the  public  gaze.  Such  innovations  troubled  deeply  the  pious  souls  of  the 
conservative  Muscovites,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  repugnance  to  accept  the  ecclesiastical 
reforms.  Though  this  original  fanaticism  gradually  cooled  and  the  rigorists  had  to  make 
many  concessions  to  the  exigencies  of  practical  life,  a  large  section  of  the  Russian  people 
remained  outside  the  official  fold,  so  that  at  the  present  day,  if  we  may  credit  the  most 
competent  authorities,  the  schismatics  and  heretics  number  more  than  twelve  millions. 

While  the  Muscovites  of  the  upper  classes  were  thus  beginning  to  abandon  their  old 
oriental  habits,  their  government  was  preparing  to  make  a  political  evolution  of  a  similar 
kind.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Poles  and  the  Military  Orders  to  exclude  Russia 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  keep  her  in  a  state  of  isolation,  she  was  coming  slowly 
into  closer  relations  with  central  and  western  Europe.  The  emperor,  the  governments  of 
England,  Holland,  France  and  Sweden,  and  even  the  Grand  Turk  made  advances  to  the 
tsar.  Some  of  them  wished  to  gain  him  as  an  ally  against  their  rivals,  whilst  others  hoped  to 
obtain  from  him  commercial  privileges  and  permission  to  trade  directly  with  Persia.  The 
political  and  the  commercial  proposals  were  alike  received  with  coldness,  because  the  native 
diplomatists  had  aims  which  could  not  be  reconciled  completely  with  the  policy  of  any  other 
cou-Mfiy,  and  the  native  merchants  were  afraid  of  foreign  competition.  The  negotiations 
ga</e,  therefore,  little  tangible  result,  but  they  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  order 
of  things  which  was  soon  to  be  introduced  by  Alexius’s  son,  Peter  the  Great. 
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Before  reaching  the  new  order  of  things,  the  country  had  to  pass  through  an  internal 
crisis  similar  to  that  which  followed  the  death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  but  not  nearly  so 
severe.  Alexius  had  been  twice  married  and  had  left  several  children  by  each  of  his 
wives,  and,  as  generally  happened  in  such  cases,  a  struggle  for  power  ensued  between 
the  two  rival  families.  The  late  tsar’s  eldest  son,  Theodore,  was  weak  in  health  and 
died  without  male  issue  after  an  uneventful  reign  of  six  years  (1676-82).  As  the 
second  son,  Ivan,  next  in  the  order  of  succession,  was  almost  an  imbecile,  the  third 
son,  Peter,  born  of  the  second  marriage,  was  proclaimed  tsar,  and  his  maternal  relations 
oecame  the  dominant  faction,  but  their  triumph  was  of  very  short  duration.  An 
ambitious,  energetic  sister  of  Ivan,  well  known  in  Russian  history  as  Sophia  Alexeyevna 
s^rye^s^  (strelitz),  as  the  troops  of  the  unreformed  standing  army  were 
called,  to  upset  the  arrangement.  After  making  a  tumult  in  the  Kremlin  and  assassinat¬ 
ing  several  of  the  men  m  power,  they  insisted  that  Ivan  should  be  proclaimed  tsar 
conjointly  with  Peter,  and  that  Sophia  should  act  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
two  young  sovereigns.  She  accepted  unhesitatingly  the  difficult  and  dangerous  post 
and  ruled  autocratically  for  seven  years  (1682-89),  but  this  did  not  satisfy  her  ambi¬ 
tion  Having  discovered  that  Peter,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  think¬ 
ing  of  taking  the  administration  into  his  own  hands,  she  conspired  against  him  with  the 
commander  of  the  stryeltsi  and  some  of  his  maternal  relations  ;  but  she  was  circum¬ 
vented  by  the  rival  faction  and  interned  in  a  convent,  and  Peter’s  mother  was  put  in 
ler  place.  The  importance  of  these  incidents,  which  are  very  characteristic  of  political 
life  m  the  tsardom  of  Muscovy,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

H  Peter  really  thought  of  taking  the  administration  into  his  own  hands,  he  verv 
soon  abandoned  the  idea  and  returned  to  the  irregular  suburban  life  he  had  led  during 
us  half-sister  s  regency-associating  with  foreigners  who  could  teach  him  the  mechani- 
cai  arts  of  the  West,  drilling  troops,  building  and  sailing  boats,  forming  projects  for 
the  creation  of  a  great  navy,  indulging  publicly  in  Bacchanalian  revels  and  boisterous 
amusements  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  his  pious  countrymen,  and  appearing  in  Moscow 
as  Orthodox  tsar  only  on  great  ceremonial  occasions.  Already  the  desire  to  make  his 
country  a  great  naval  power  was  becoming  his  ruling  passion,  and  when  he  found  bv 
experience  that  the  White  Sea,  Russia’s  sole  maritime  outlet,  had  great  practical 
inconveniences  as  a  naval  base,  he  revived  the  project  of  getting  a  firm  footing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic.  At  first  he  gave  the  preferenS  to  the  f™ 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  flotilla  of  small  craft,  constructed  on  a  tributary  of  the  Don  he 
succeeded  in  capturing  Azov  from  the  Turks.  Greatly  elated  by  this  success  he  re- 
commended  to  the  council  of  boyars  the  construction  of  a  powerful  fleet  for  carrvino- 
on  war  with  the  infidel,  and  he  himself  went  abroad  to  learn  more  about  shipbuilding 
and  useful  foreign  inventions,  and  to  prepare  diplomatically  the  projected  crusade  His 
foreign  tour,  during  which  he  visited  Germany,  Holland,  England,  France  and  Austria 
lasted  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  suddenly  interrupted,  when  on  his  way  from 
Vienna  to  Venice  to  study  the  construction  of  war-galleys,  by  the  alarming  ne\vs  that 
le  turbulent  stryeltsi  of  Moscow  had  mutinied  anew  with  the  intention  of  placing 
Sophia  on  the  throne.  On  arriving  in  Moscow  he  found  that  the  mutiny  had  been 
suppressed  and  the  ringleaders  punished,  but  he  considered  it  necessary  to  reopen  the 
investigation  and  act  with  exemplary  severity.  Of  the  surviving  mutineers  over 
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dTsWeF^  W6re  CXeCUted’  S°me  °f  them  by  his  0wn  hand'  and  the  “tire  corps  was 


From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  personal  reign  of  Peter  for  hp  nnw  ^  a •  + 

personally  all  branches  of  the  admmistraLn, 

yeHr7  dUT\g  Whlch  he  greatly  increased  the  area  and  profoundly  modified 
affairf  n  Condltl°n  of  hl.s  coVntr>T-  At  ^st  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  foreign 
atfairs^  During  his  foreign  tour  he  had  discovered  that  the  idea  of  a  grand  crusade  against 
the  infidel  was  irrealizable,  for  France  was,  according  to  her  traditional  policy  the  ally  of 
the  sultan,  Austria  wished  to  avoid  trouble  on  her  eastern  frontier  in  order  to  devote  Tier 

wishfn!  ^  theT!le®^10n  the  sPanish  succession,  and  all  the  other  countries  which  he 
wished  to  draw  into  the  coalition  had  good  reasons  of  their  own  for  desiring  the  maintenance 

crrnPeaHCe  eastern  tur°Pe-.  For  his  Baltic  schemes,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  found  the 
f .  ,77 a  WSU  PrePar®d-  During  a  halt  of  a  few  days  in  Poland  on  his  way  back  from  Vienna 
AugJ*stus  had  explained  to  him  a  project  for  partitioning  the  trans-Baltic  provinces  of 
Sweden  by  which  Poland  should  recover  Livonia  and  annex  Esthonia,  Russia  should 
obtain  Ingna  and  Karelia  and  Denmark  should  take  possession  of  Holstein.  As  Sweden 
was  known  to  be  exhausted  by  the  long  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  successor!  and 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  the  dismemberment  seemed  an  easy  matter,  and  Peter 
®“baFed  °n  the  scheme  with  a  light  heart ;  but  his  illusions  were  quickly  dispelled  by  the 

nWi!nC  y! !nfnS!?dlSh  kmgl  Chai'les  XI1-.  who  arrived  suddenly  in  Esthonia  and  com- 
Pmte!i  ro,u*ed  the  Russian  army  before  Narva.  Thus  began  the  so-called  Northern  War 
f  tF  tasted  intermittently  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Nystad  (Sept. mo,  1721)  By  that  treaty  Peter  acquired  not  only  Ingria  and  Karelia 
as  originally  contemplated,  but  also  Livonia,  Esthonia  and  part  of  Finland  The  problem 
of  obtaining  a  firm  footing  on  the  Baltic  coast,  on  which  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  squandered 
ins  resources  to  no  purpose,  was  now  solved  satisfactorily. 

Peter’s  other  favourite  scheme,  that  of  acquiring  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  was 
as  far  from  realization  as  ever.  In  the  midst  of  the  Northern  War,  shortly  after  the  great 
Russian  victory  of  Poltava  (1709),  the  sultan,  at  the  instigation  of  Swedish  and  French 
agents,  determined  to  recover  Azov,  and  made  great  military  preparations  for  that  purpose. 
Having  annihilated  at  Poltava  the  army  of  Charles  XII.,  Peter  was  not  at  all  indisposed 
to  renew  the  struggle  with  Turkey,  and  began  the  campaign  in  the  confident  hope  of  making 
extensive  conquests  ;  but  he  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  Pruth  when  he  found  himself  sur 
rounded  by  a  great  Turkish  army,  and,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  his  critical  position 
he  had  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty  by  which  Azov  and  other  conquests  were  restored  to  the 
sultan.  His  dreams  of  freeing  the  Christians  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidel  had  to  be  aban- 
doned,  and  the  conquest  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  was  postponed  till  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II.  6 


Those  tedious  and  exhausting  wars  did  not  prevent  Peter  from  attending  to  internal 
affairs,  and  he  displayed  as  a  reformer  even  more  vigour  and  tenacity  than  as  a  general  in 
the  field.  His  first  reforms  were  connected  with  the  army.  Several  of  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors  had  come  to  recognize  that  Russia,  with  her  antiquated  military  organization  was 
unable  to  cope  with  her  Western  neighbours,  and  had  begun  to  organize,  with  the  help  of 
foreigners,  a  military  force  more  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements  *  but  the  progress 
made  in  that  direction  had  been  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  Peter 
was  in  a  hurry  to  realize  his  plans,  and  he  set  to  work  at  once.  In  less  than  two  years  from 
the  time  of  disbanding  the  stryeltsi  he  contrived  to  create  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This 
army,  it  is  true,  was  so  inefficient  that  it  was  completely  routed  by  the  Swedish  king  with  a 
most  inferior  force,  but  it  was  improved  gradually  until  it  learned  to  conquer  its  Swedish 
opponents.  To  accomplish  such  a  feat  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money  ;  and  as  the  country  could  ill  bear  an  increase  of  taxation,  the  whole  financial 
system  had  to  be  improved  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  had  to  be  developed. 
At  the  same  time  the  military  and  financial  requirements  dislocated  the  local  and  central 
administration,  and  consequently  a  series  of  radical  administrative  reforms  had  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  Thus  one  reform  led  to  another ;  but  Peter  was  not  dismayed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  and  worked  vigorously  in  all  departments  with  a  sublime  disregard  for  the 
clamour  of  reactionary  opponents  and  for  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  subjects  in 
general.  A  prudent  ruler  in  his  position  would  have  sought  to  preserve  the  outward  forms 
while  changing  the  inner  substance,  but  Peter  was  not  at  all  prudent  in  that  sense.  Very  often 
he  wantonly  provoked  opposition,  as  when  he  shaved  off  his  beard  and  compelled  his  chief 
officials  to  do  likewise,  though  he  well  knew  that  the  operation  was  regarded  by  the  ignorant 
masses  and  the  pious  of  all  ranks  as  a  sinful  defacing  of  the  image  of  God.  In  his  eyes  the 
beard  was  a  symbol  of  the  old  regime,  and  as  such  it  must  be  removed.  Reckless  of  con¬ 
sequences,  he  swept  away  the  venerated  ceremonial  formalities  which  his  ancestors  had 
scrupulously  observed,  openly  scoffed  at  ancient  usage,  habitually  dressed  in  foreign 
costume,  and  generally  chose  foreign  heretics  as  his  boon  companions.  In  adopting  foreign 
innovations,  he  showed,  like  the  Japanese  of  the  present  day,  no  sentimental  preference  for 
any  particular  nation,  and  was  ready  to  borrow  from  the  Germans,  Dutch,  English,  Swedes 
or  French  whatever  seemed  best  suited  for  his  purpose.  The  innovations,  it  must  be 
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admitted,  did  not  prove  so  efficient  as  he  expected,  because  human  nature  and  traditional 
habits  cannot  be  changed  as  quickly  as  institutions.  When  the  Boyar  Duma  became  the 
Senate,  and  the  Prikazi  or  administrative  departments  were  organized  under  the  name  of 
Colleges,  and  when  every  important  town  was  endowed  with  a  Rathhaus,  a  Polizeimeister, 
gilds,  aldermen,  and  all  the  municipal  paraphernalia  of  western  Europe,  the  vices  of  the  old 
institutions  survived  in  the  new.  Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  organization  and  termin¬ 
ology,  the  officials  remained  ignorant,  indolent,  careless,  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare, 
high-handed  and  extortionate,  and  the  local  self-government  which  was  intended  to  enlighten 
and  control  them  proved  sadly  wanting  in  vitality  and  practically  worthless.  So  inefficient, 
indeed,  were  the  reforms  as  a  whole,  and  so  unsuited  to  the  national  character  and  customs, 
that  the  Slavophil  critics  of  a  later  date  could  maintain  plausibly  the  paradoxical  thesis 
that  in  regard  to  internal  administration  Peter  was  anything  but  a  national  benefactor. 
However  that  may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  even  by  Slavophils  that  he  dragged  his  country¬ 
men,  more  by  force  than  by  persuasion,  from  the  paths  of  traditional  routine  and  pushed 
them  along  with  all  his  might  on  the  broad  road  of  progress  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term. 
Abandoning  the  ancient  Muscovite  capital,  where  many  influential  personages  were  fanatic¬ 
ally  hostile  to  his  innovations  and  not  a  few  of  the  superstitious  inhabitants  regarded  him 
with  horror  as  Anti-christ,  he  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  a  new  capital  which  was  to 
serve  as  “  a  window  through  which  his  people  might  look  into  Europe  ”  ;  and  laying  aside 
the  national  title  of  tsar  he  proclaimed  himself  (1711)  emperor  (Imperator)  of  all  Russia — • 
much  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  foreign  diplomatic  chancelleries,  which  resented  the 
audacity  of  a  semi-barbarous  potentate  in  claiming  to  be  equal  in  rank  with  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Gradually,  however  the  chancelleries  had  to  withdraw  their  protests, 
for  it  came  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the  semi-barbarian,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-three,  had  transformed  the  oriental  tsardom  of  Muscovy  into  a  state  of  the  Western 
type  and  had  made  it  a  powerful  member  of  the  European  family  of  nations. 
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On  the  death  of  Peter  (1725)  the  internal  tranquillity  and  progress  of  the  empire  were 
again  seriously  threatened  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  order  of  succession,  and  the 
autocratic  power  which  he  had  wielded  so  vigorously  passed  into  the  hands  if  a  series 
of  weak,  indolent  sovereigns  who  were  habitually  guided  by  personal  caprice  and  the 
advice  of  intriguing  favourites  rather  than  by  serious  political  considerations.  During 
this  period,  which  lasted  from  1725  to  1762,  the  male  line  of  the  Romanov  dynasty 
became  extinct,,  and  the  succession  passed  to  various  members  of  the  female  line, 
which  intermarried  with  German  princes.  In  this  way  German  influence  was  enorm¬ 
ously  increased,  and  was  represented  by  men  of  considerable  capacity  holding  the 
highest  official  positions,  such  as  Biren,  Miinnich  and  Ostermann.  The  main  events 
of  the  period  may  be  summarized  very  briefly.  Peter,  by  his  first  marriage,  had  a  son, 
the  unhappy  cesarevich  Alexius,  who  figures  more  largely  in  imaginative  literature  than 
in  history— a  narrow-minded,  obstinate,  pious  youth,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
father’s  violent  innovations,  and  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  old  Musco¬ 
vite  reactionary  faction.  Intimidated  by  the  paternal  anger  and  threats  he  took 
refuge  in  Austria,  and  when  he  had  been  induced  by  illusory  promises  to  return  to 
Russia  he  was  tried  for  high  treason  by  a  special  tribunal,  and  after  being  subjected 
to  torture  died  in  prison  (1718).  To  avert  the  danger  of  a  man  of  this  type  succeeding 
to  the  throne  Peter  made  a  law  by  which  the  reigning  sovereign  might  choose  his 
successor  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  two  years  later  he  caused  his  second  wife, 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Lithuanian  peasant,  to  be  crowned  with  all  due  solemnity, 
“  in  recognition  of  the  courageous  services  rendered  by  her  to  the  Russian  Empire.” 
This  gave  Catherine  a  certain  right  to  the  throne  at  her  husband’s  death,  and  her 
claims  were  supported  by  Peter’s  most  influential  coadjutors,  especially  by  Prince 
Menshikov,  an  ambitious  man  of  humble  origin  who  had  been  raised  by  his  patron  to 
the  highest  offices  of  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  nobles  of  more  conservative 
tendencies  wished  to  get  the  young  son  of  the  cesarevich  Alexius  made  emperor  under 
their  own  control.  The  former  faction  triumphed,  and  Catherine  reigned  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  after  which  the  son  of  the  cesarevich  Alexius,  Peter  II.,  occupied  the 
throne  from  1727  to  1730.  At  first  he  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Menshikov,  who 
wished  him  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  he  soon  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dolgorukis 
and  other  old  families,  to  get  his  imperious  tutor  arrested  and  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
Dolgorukis  and  their  friends  thus  came  into  power,  and  on  the  death  of  Peter  II.  in 
1730  they  offered  the  throne  to  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  a  daughter  of  Ivan  V.,  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  on  condition  of  her  signing  a  formal  document  by  which 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  transferred  from  Petrograd  to  Moscow,  and  the 
autocratic  power  should  be  limited  and  controlled  by  a  grand  council  composed  of 
their  own  faction.  Anne  accepted  the  condition  and  became  empress,  but  when  she 
discovered  that  the  attempt  to  limit  her  powers  in  favour  of  a  small  conservative 
oligarchy  was  extremely  unpopular  among  all  classes,  she  submitted  the  question  to  an 
assembly  of  800  ecclesiastical  and  lay  dignitaries,  and  at  their  request  the  unlimited 
autocratic  rule  was  re-established.  Her  reign  (1730-40)  was  a  regime  of  methodical 
German  despotism  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  her  uncle,  Peter  the  Great,  and  as  she  was 
naturally  indolent  and  much  addicted  to  frivolous  amusements,  the  administration 
was  directed  by  her  favourite  Biren  and  other  men  of  German  origin.  Having  no  male 
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issue,  she  chose  as  her  successor  the  infant  son  of  her  niece,  Anna  Leopoldovna,  duchess  of 
Brunswick,  and  at  her  death  the  child  was  duly  proclaimed  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
R'an  VI  but  in  little  more  than  a  year  he  was  dethroned  by  the  partisans  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  I.  As  a  true  daughter  of  the  great 
-Russian  reformer,  Elizabeth  (1741-61)  relegated  the  German  element  to  a  subordinate 
position  m  the  administration  and  gave  her  confidence  to  genuine  Russians  like  Bestuzhev 
Vorontsov,  Razumovski  (her  morganatic  husband)  and  the  Shuvalovs.  Her  hatred  of 
Germans  showed  itself  likewise  in  her  persistent  struggle  with  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
cost  Russia  300,000  men  and  30  millions  of  roubles — an  enormous  sum  for  those  days — but 
m  the  choice  of  a  successor  she  could  not  follow  her  natural  inclinations,  for  among  the  few 
descendants  of  Michael  Romanov  there  was  no  one,  even  in  the  female  line,  who  could  be 
called  a  genuine  Russian.  She  proclaimed,  therefore,  as  heir-apparent  the  son  of  her 
deceased  elder  sister  Anna,  Charles  Peter  Ulrich,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  a  German  in 
character  habits  and  religion,  and  tried  to  Russianize  him  by  making  him  adopt  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  faith  and  live  in  Petrograd  during  the  whole  of  her  reign  ■  but  her 
well-meant  efforts  were .  singularly  unsuccessful.  Impervious  to  Russian  influence,  he 
remained  true  to  his  original  nationality,  and  by  his  undisguised  aversion  to  everything  in 
his  adopted  country  and  his  passionate,  childish  admiration  of  Frederick  the  Great  he 
made  himself  so  unpopular  that  within  a  few  months  of  his  accession,  in  December  1761 
he  was  dethroned  and  assassinated  by  the  partisans  of  his  ambitious  and  able  consort  the 
famous  Catherine  II.1  ’ 


firm  g  tlle  lc®g  ^eign  of  Catherine  II.  (1762-96)  Russia  made  rapid  progress  in  civiliza- 
be,f.ully  recoSmzed  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  Coming  after  a  series  of 
^7,  “  nilerS>  German  princess  proved  herself  a  worthy  successor  to  Peter  the 
both  “  home  U1]1  ln  forelgn  affairs  ;  but  she  was  not  a  mere  imitator.  Peter  had 
thcftlf ^red  to  import  from  western  Europe  the  essentials  of  good  government  and  such  of 
the  usefui  arts  as  were  required  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  • 
Catherine  did  likewise,  but  she  did  not  restrict  herself  to  purely  utilitarian  aims  in  the 

ornamental  attributes  ofw  +Sh6  -7^°  impart  als0  something  of  the  refinement  and 
namental  attributes  of  Western  civilization,  and  aspired  to  raise  her  adopted  fatherland 

intellectually  and  artistically  to  the  west-European  level.  This  new  departure  she  lost  no 

thTt  thePr°h rln}mg  t°  t1he,world-  Within  a  few  months  of  her  accession,  having  heard 
that  the  publication  of  the  famous  French  Encyclopedie  was  in  danger  of  being  stopped  bv 

s-h^TaenCl1  g1°Ter5ment  on  accou.nt  °f  its  irreligious  spirit,  she  proposed  to  Diderot  that  he 
should  complete  his  great  work  m  Russia  under  her  protection.  Four  years  later  she  en 
deavoured  to  embody  m  a  legislative  form  the  principles  of  enlightenment  which  she  had 
fr°m  +he+Study  °f  the  French  Philosophers.  A  Grand  CommTs“ot  Jhich  mi4t  be 

burghersCan^^pea1s^ntsardaandeof’  C°mp0Sed  ?f  65 2  members  of  all  classes-officials,  nobles, 
Durgners  and  peasants — and  of  various  nationalities,  was  called  together  at  Moscow  to 

consider  the  needs  of  the  empire  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them  The  instructionr  for 

admitted  nthc°f  the1^sse™bU  wUe  Prepared  by  the  empress  herself  and  were,  as  she  frankly 
and  -R  d’  th  AUlt  0f  pillagmg  the  philosophers  of  the  West,”  especially  Montesauieu 

mtroduced.  not  by  the  vote  of  an  assembly,  bnt  by  the  Mi  of  the  autSKfc  p„“e”  The 
following  SSl“etatem»i”istSea'S:-  g“eal°sical  ma“  “f  ^“ibed  >bove.  the 


(I.)  Michael,  founder  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  (1613-45). 


(II.)  Alexius  (1645-76). 


(III.)  Theodore  (IV.)  Ivan  V. 

(1676-82).  (1682-  ). 


Sophia 

(Regent  1682-89). 


(IV.)  Peter  I.  +  (V.)  Catherine  I 
(1682-1725).  (1725-27). 


Catherine,  (VII.)  Anne 
duchess  of  (1730-40). 
Mecklenburg. 


Cesarevich 


Alexius 


Anna,  (IX.)  Elizabeth 
duchess  of  (1741-61) 
Holstein.  h 


Anna  Leopoldovna, 
duchess  of  Brunswick. 


(VI.)  Peter  II. 
(1727-30). 


(X.)  Peter  III.  +  (XI.)  Catherine  II. 
(1761-62).  (1762-96). 


(VIII.)  Ivan  VI. 

(I740-41). 
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lar ge  temtorial  units  of  administration  created  by  Peter  the  Great  were  broken  im  into 
Ko'vermnpn t  rnm^ri  Sri ’  and  further  subdivided  into  districts  (uyeTdy)  and  each 

A  certaTn ^  an^^unt^f  Wa  °f  a  g°Vem°r  &nd  a  ^-governor  assisted  b^a  coundl 

and  the  ^  f-  f1  ®?lf'g°vernrnent  was  entrusted  to  the  nobles  and  the  burghers 

spirit  The  eXtes^f^heTh  th°roughly  reorganized  in  an  enlightened  and  humane 
seruterlzpHtS  estates  of  the  Church,  on  which  were  settled  about  a  million  serfs  were 

ing  aU  the  serfs  was^ntert.  H  w  ^te'd°mainS'  At  one  moment  the  idea  of  emancipat- 
have  ahenated ^the  noble.  ?hd’  Y  Y  pr0jY  Was  sPeedily  abandoned,  because  it  would 
rnnHit+t  fnf  u  nohleJ~ the  only  class  on  which  Catherine  could  rely  for  support  To 

serfs  tocourttersS  andrmSicXtendee  Y  ar,ea  ,of  serfage  by  making  large  grants  ofP land  and 
education  a  Vleft  hLi  P  Y  f  rVantf  wk°  had  specially  distinguished  themselves.  About 
Whilst  •  g  t  deal  was  spoken  and  written,  and  a  certain  amount  of  progress  was  effected 

to“  aP„d' TrR„^n  l°VaS  “Sleeted  secondary  schools  were  created  m  the  priSpai 
as  mitwarH  Academy  was  founded  m  Petrograd.  In  the  imperial  court,  so  far 

and d  deco™m  and  refinement  were  concerned,  there  was  an  immense  improvement 
,  ■  h  upper  section  of  the  old  Russian  Dvorianstvo  became  a  noblesse  with  French  aristo- 

dramatist^of1  Pa  ri  sY ld  YSi  A  taste+Y  French  literature  spread  rapidly,  and  the  poete  and 
dramatists  of  Pans  found  clever  imitators  in  Petrograd. 

as  a  woman^^d  a118’  Catheri?;e  Tade  herself  very  popular  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  but 
failed lUSUi1?er  YY  dld  httle  °r  nothing  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people  she 
dltrnnS- S‘ £  Y  yalty  and  devotion  of  the  masses.  In  the  first  part  of  her  reign  popular 
insuYYn  r  exPression  m  various  forms,  and  on  one  occasion  it  produced  a  serious 
not YY  A  1 773  ^ DPn  Cossack  called  Pugachev,  who  was  so  uneducated  that  he  could 
not  even  sign  the  manifestoes  wntten  for  him,  declared  himself  to  be  Peter  III.  and  an- 

PanI1Cnerdtwihe  WaS,  gomg t°.  Petrograd  to  punish  his  faithless  wife  and  place  his  son 
+W  u  the  throne-  Many  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  in  the  pretender,  and  in  a  short 
gat- uertd  arournd.  h,lm  a  lar&e  force  of  Cossacks,  peasants,  Tatars  and  Tchuvash 
:edPPPPer^baSln  °f  the  lower  Volga,  executed  mercilessly  the  landed  proprietors,  seized 
pillaged  the  town  of  Kazan,  and  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  more 
an  a  year,  hmally,  after  a  crushing  defeat  in  which  2000  of  the  insurgents  were  killed 
and  6000  taken  prisoners,  he  was  betrayed  by  some  of  his  followers  and  executed  in  Moscow. 
ULis  name  and  exploits  still  live  in  the  popular  legends,  and  the  insurrection  is  often  referred 
to  m  revolutionary  pamphlets  as  a  laudable  popular  protest  against  tyrannical  autocracy. 

in  foreign  affairs  Catherine  devoted  her  attention  mainly  to  pushing  forward  the 
Kussian  frontier  westwards  and  southwards,  and  as  France  was  the  traditional  ally  of 
aweden  Poland  and  Turkey,  she  adopted  at  first  the  so-called  systeme  du  Nord,  that  is  to 
®ay’  u  cio  je  Mhance  with  Prussia,  England  and  Denmark  against  France  and  Austria,  who 
had  buried  their  traditional  enmity  in  the  famous  alliance  of  1756.  The  first  step  west- 
Yf+u  YaS  ^aken  ™  Courland,  which  lay  between  Russian  territory  and  the  Baltic  coast. 
At  the  time  of  her  accession  the  duchy  was  ruled  by  a  son  of  the  Polish  king  Augustus  III., 
and  he  gave  a  pretext  for  aggression  by  refusing  to  allow  Russian  troops  returning  from  the 
seven  Years  War  to  pass  through  his  territory.  For  this  unfriendly  act  he  was  deposed 
and  replaced  by  Biren,  who  had  previously  been  duke  of  Courland  (1737—40)  and  had  since 
been  an  exile  in  Siberia  and  Yaroslav.  Under  Biren  (1763—69)  and  his  son  and  successor 
D  769-95).  as  nominees  of  Catherine,  Courland  was  completely  under  Russian  influence  until 
I795.  when  it  was  formally  incorporated  with  the  empire.  The  next  country  to  feel  the 
-Pansive  tendencies  of  Russia  was  Poland,  which  had  now  very  little  power  of  resistance. 
Whilst  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  France  were  becoming  powerful  monarchies  with 
centralized  administration,  Poland  had  remained  a  weak  feudal  republic  with  an  elected 
king  chosen  under  foreign  influence  and  fettered  by  constitutional  restrictions.  All  political 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  turbulent  nobles  who  quarrelled  among  themselves,  who  were 
always  inclined  to  submit  the  questions  at  issue  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  who  did 
not  scruple  to  invite  foreign  powers  to  intervene  on  their  behalf.  The  middle  classes,  which 
were  making  other  countries  rich  and  powerful,  existed  only  in  an  embryonic  condition. 
Instead  of  a  well-organized  army  of  the  modern  type  there  was  merely  an  undisciplined 
militia  composed  almost  exclusively  of  irregular  cavalry  ;  and  the  national  defences  as  a 
whole  were  so  weak  that,  in  the  opinion  of  such  a  competent  authority  as  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
the  country  might  easily  be  conquered  by  a  regular  army  of  48,000  men.  Here  was  a 
tempting  field  for  the  application  of  Catherine’s  aggressive  policy,  and  if  she  had  had  to  deal 
merely  with  the  Poles  she  would  have  had  an  easy  task.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
her  schemes  she  had  to  reckon  with  stronger  states  which  were  anxious  to  check  the  Russian 
advance,  and  which  were  determined,  in  the  event  of  aggression,  to  have  a  share  of  the 
plunder.  Frederick  the  Great  was  at  that  moment  impatient  to  extend  and  consolidate 
bis  kingdom  by  getting  possession  of  the  basin  of  the  lower  Vistula,  which  separated  eastern 
Prussia  from  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  while  Austria  had  also  claims  on  Polish  territory  and 
would  certainly  not  submit  to  be  excluded  by  her  two  rivals.  In  these  circumstances 
Cathepfie  hesitated  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  but  her  hand  was  forced  by  Frederick,  and 
in  1772  the  first  partition  of  Poland  took  place  without  any  very  strenuous  resistance  on  the 
part  of-  the  victim.  This  national  disaster  opened  the  eyes  of  many  Polish  patriots  to  the 
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necessity  of  changing  radically  the  old  order  of  things,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
remove  some  of  the  more  glaring  absurdities  of  the  existing  constitution  :  the  throne  was 
declared  to  be  hereditary,  the  liberum  veto  by  which  any  petty  noble  could  annul  the  most 
important  decision  of  the  national  assembly  was  abolished,  the  royal  authority  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  towns  were  empowered  to  send  deputies  to  the  Diet  (1791).  Such 
salutary  reforms  were  naturally  unwelcome  to  the  aggressive  neighbours  who  wished  to 
preserve  the  traditional  anarchy  in  order  to  have  new  facilities  for  intervention,  and  as 
Russia  had  signed  with  the  puppet- king  in  1768  a  treaty  by  which  the  constitution  could  not 
be  modified  without  her  consent,  she  had  a  plausible  ground  for  protest.  She  waited, 
however,  until  a  deputation  of  the  malcontents,  who  regretted  the  loss  of  liberum  veto  and 
who  were  afraid  that  the  party  of  reform  might  undertake  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
came  to  Petrbgrad  and  asked  for  support  in  defence  of  the  ancient  liberties.  Then  an 
imperial  manifesto  reminding  the  Poles  of  the  treaty  of  1768  was  issued  and  a  large  Russian 
force  entered  the  Ukraine.  This  led  to  the  second  partition  (1793),  by  which  Russia  ob¬ 
tained  the  eastern  provinces  with  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  Even  now  the  work  of 
spoliation  was  not  complete.  When  the  patriots  under  Koscziusko  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  recover  the  national  independence  the  struggle  produced  a  third  partition  (1795),  by 
which  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  between  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Thus  Poland  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the  map  of  Europe. 

Russia's  advance  westward  raised  indirectly  the  Eastern  Question,  because  it 
threatened  two  of  France’s  traditional  allies,  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  Choiseul  considered 
that  the  best  means  of  checkmating  Catherine’s  aggressive  schemes  was  to  incite  France’s 
third  traditional  ally,  Turkey,  to  attack  her.  This  was  not  a  difficult  matter,  because  the 
Sublime  Porte  had  many  things  to  complain  of  in  the  past  and  had  good  reason  to  fear 
aggression  in  the  near  future.  War  was  accordingly  declared  in  1768,  but  it  proved  dis¬ 
astrous  for  the  sultan  ;  and  he  had  to  sign  in  1774  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji,  which 
gave  Russia  a  firm  hold  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  lower  Danube.  The  Tatars  of  the  Bug, 
of  the  Crimea  and  of  the  Kuban  were  liberated  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  ;  Azov, 
Kinburn  and  all  the  fortified  places  of  the  Crimea  were  ceded  to  Russia  ;  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  were  opened  to  Russian  merchant  vessels  ;  and  Russian  ambassadors  obtained 
the  right  to  intervene  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danubian  principalities.  Ten 
years  later  the  semblance  of  independence  which  was  left  to  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  was 
destroyed  and  the  peninsula  formally  annexed  to  the  empire. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Kuchuk-Kainarji  was  not  of  long  duration.  Catherine  had 
conceived  an  ambitious  plan  of  solving  radically  the  Eastern  Question  by  partitioning 
turkey  as  she  and  her  allies  had  partitioned  Poland,  and  she  had  persuaded  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  to  take  part  in  the  scheme.  It  was  intended  that  Russia  should  take  what 
remained  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  Austria  should  annex  the  Turkish  provinces 
contiguous  to  her  territory,  the  Danubian  principalities  and  Bessarabia  should  be  formed 
into  an  independent  kingdom  called  Dacia,  the  Turks  should  be^expelled  from  Europe,  the 
yzantme  empire  should  be  resuscitated,  and  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  second  son  of  the 
Kussian  heir-apparent,  should  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Palaeologi.  Rumours  of  this 
gigantic  scheme  reached  Constantinople,  and  as  Catherine’s  menacing  attitude  left  little  doubt 
as  to  her  aggressive  intentions  the  Porte  presented  an  ultimatum  and  finally  declared  war 
(I787).  fortune  again  favoured  the  Russian  arms,  but  as  Austria  was  less  successful  and 
signed  a  separate  peace  at  Sistova  in  1791,  Catherine  did  not  obtain  much  material  advant¬ 
age  from  the  campaign.  By  the  peace  of  Jassy,  signed  in  January  1792,  she  retained 
Ochakov  and  the  coast  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester,  and  she  secured  certain 
privileges  for  the  Danubian  principalities,  but  the  Turks  remained  in  Constantinople,  and 
postponed1*1011  °f  ^  famOUS  Greek  project,  as  it  was  termed,  had  to  be  indefinitely 

during  the  first  years  of  the  French  Revolution  Catherine’s  sympathy  with  philosophic 
iberahsm  rapidly  evaporated,  and  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  stimulate  the  hostility  otothe 
fnlTlTTf8  t0  ahe  df  Uocratic  movement ;  but  she  carefully  abstained  from 
western  htloE’  and  waited  patiently  for  the  moment  when  the  complications  in 

western  Europe  would  give  her  an  opportunity  of  solving  independently  the  Eastern  Ouestion 
in  accordance  with  Russian  interests.  That  moment  never  came/  In  November  1796 
when  the  country  was  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  on  a  decisive  struggle  with  Turkey  Catherine 
led  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  whom  she  had  kept  during 
her  long  reign  m  a  state  of  captivity.  F  8 

fatheV^eternf^RL^111  (l79.6“l801)  res®U}!1(/d  in  many  points  the  still  shorter  one  of  his 
atner,  Peter  111.  Both  sovereigns  were  childishly  wayward  and  capriciously  autocratic  • 

bott  took  a  na  ssSn  7  /ndlf!eren^  to  *de  feelinSs-  convictions  and  wishes  of  those  around  them 
both  took  a  passionate  interest  m  the  minutiae  of  military  affairs  ;  as  Peter  had  conceived  a 

Napoleon  and'ho+l?11  Ffdenck  th,e  Great-  so  Paul  conceived  a  similar  admiration  for 
Napoleon,  and  both  suddenly  reversed  the  nationaFpolicy  to  suit  this  feeling  ;  both  were 

singularly  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their  foolish  conduct ;  and  both  fell  victims  to  court 
grounds.0163  be  in  SOme  measure  l^ified,  or  at  least  excused,  on  patriotic 
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Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 

Cather'^e  IL)  Empress  of  Russia,  the  “  Semiramis  of  the  North”  to  Voltaire 

her  ll'val  Russia nTrS  T"'  fla.tterers’  a  strong-  original  but  often  cruel  ruler  of 
he!  loyal  Russian  subjects,  and  a  woman  of  unbridled  passions  and  innumerable 

caprices,  whose  private  life  was  a  scandal  even  in  a  tolerant  acre 
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Paul  left  no  deep,  permanent  mark  on  Russian  history.  In  internal  affairs  he  wished  to 
undo  what  his  mother  had  done,  but  his  impulsive,  incoherent  efforts  in  that  direction 
merely  dislocated  the  administrative  mechanism  without  producing  any  tangible  results. 
In  foreign  affairs  he  displayed  the  same  capriciousness  and  want  of  perseverance.  After 
proclaiming  his  intention  of  conferring  on  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  he  joined  in 
I79S  an  Anglo-Austrian  coalition  against  France  ;  but  when  Austria  paid  more  attention 
to  her  own  interests  than  to  the  interests  of  monarchical  institutions  in  general,  and  when 
England  did  not  respect  the  independence  of  Malta,  which  he  had  taken  under  his  protection, 
he  succumbed  to  the  artful  blandishments  of  Napoleon  and  formed  with  him  a  plan  for 
ruining  the  British  empire  by  the  conquest  of  India.  Having  roused,  by  what  ought  perhaps 
to  be  called  his  insanity,  the  enmity,  distrust  and  fear  of  all  around  him,  including  some 
members  of  his  own  family,  he  was  assassinated  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  to  24th  of  March 
1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I. 
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ALEXANDER  I.  AND  NICHOLAS  I. 

The  early  part  of  Alexander  s  reign  (1801—25)  was  a  period  of  generous  ideas  and 
liberal  reforms.  Under  the  influence  of  his  Swiss  tutor,  Frederick  Cesar  de  Laharpe 
he  had  imbibed  many  of  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  time,  and  he  aspired  to  put  them 
m  practice,  with  the  assistance  at  first  of  three  young  friends,  Novosiltsov,  Adam 
Czartoryski  and  Strogonov,  who  were  his  intimate  counsellors  and  were  popularly 
known  as  the  Triumvirate,  and  later  of  Mikhail  Speranski.  Some  of  the  more  oppres¬ 
sive  measures  of  the  previous  reign  were  abolished  ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the 
merchants  were  exempted  from  corporal  punishment ;  the  central  organs  of  admini¬ 
stration  weie  modernized  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was  created  ;  the  idea  of 
granting  a  constitution  was  academically  discussed  ;  great  schemes  for  educating  the 
people  were  entertained  ;  parish  schools,  gymnasia,  training  colleges  and  ecclesiastical 
seminaries  were  founded  ;  the  existing  universities  of  Moscow,  Vilna  and  Dorpat  were 
reorganized  and  new  onesfounded  in  Kazan  and  Kharkov;  the  great  work  of  serf- 
emancipation  was  begun  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  In  all  these  schemes  Alexander 
took  a  keen  personal  interest ;  but  his  enthusiasm  was  soon  cooled  by  practical  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  his  attention  became  more  and  more  engrossed  by  foreign  affairs. 

/  u  resPect  of  foreign  affairs,  Russia  was  entering  on  a  new  phase  of 

'  her  history  Hitherto  she  had  confined  her  efforts  to  territorial  expansion  in  eastern 
111  ope  and  m  Asia,  and  she  had  sought  foreign  alliances  merely  as  temporary  expedi¬ 
ents  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  that  object;  Now  she  was  beginning  to  consider 
herself  a  powerful  member  of  the  European  family  of  nations,  and  she  aspired  to 
exercise  a  predominant  influence  in  all  European  questions.  This  tendency  was 
already  shown  by  Catherine  when  she  created  the  League  of  Neutrals  as  an  arm  against 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  and  by  Paul  when  he  insisted  that  his  peace  neo-0tia- 
tums  with  Bonaparte  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  general  European  pacification 
m  he  must  be  consulted.  Alexander  insisted  still  more  strongly  on  this  claim 
and  m  the  convention  which  he  concluded  with  the  First  Consul  in  October  1801  E 
was  agreed  that  the  maintenance  of  a  just  equilibrium  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
should  be  taken  as  an  invariable  principle  m  the  plans  of  both  parties,  that  the  inte°-ritv 
of  the  kmgdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  be  respected,  that  the  duke  of  Wfuttembere 
AT  r.ecl;lve  “Germany an  indemnity  proportionate  to  Iris  losses,  that  the  dominions 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  should  be  preserved  intact,  and  that  the  independence  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  should  not  be  violated.  Having  obtained  these  important  concessions 
the  tsar  imagined  for  a  moment  that  m  any  further  territorial  changes  he  would  be 
consulted  and  his  advice  allowed  due  weight,  and  he  seems  even  to  have  indulged  in 

His  in'  ”v!  the  afIa'|ls  of„E.ur?pe  "“S1*  be directed  by  himself  and  his  new  ally. 
I  s  illusion  was  soon  dispelled,  because  the  aims  and  policy  of  the  two  notentai-ps 

were  utterly  irreconcilable.  Whilst  the  one  strove  to  erect  bulwarks  against  French 
aggression,  the  other  was  preparing  the  ground  for  fresh  annexations.  During  K 
he  breach  between  the  two  rivals  widened,  because  Napoleon  became  more  and  mom 
ggressuve  and  unceremonious  m  Italy  and  Germany.  Before  the  end  of  1805  Alex 
under  had  come  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  resisting  him  energetically  in  order  to 
save  Europe  from  complete  subjection,  and  in  August  1804  he"  recognized  that  an 
armed  conflict  was  inevitable.  It  broke  out  in  the  following  year,&and  after  the 
battles  of  Austerhtz  (December  1805)  and  Friedland  (June  1807), &in  which  the  Russians 
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were  completely  defeated,  the  two  sovereigns  had  their  famous  interviews  at  Tilsit,  at 
which  they  not  only  made  peace  but  agreed  to  divide  the  world  between  them,  with  a 
sublime  indifference  to  the  interests  of  other  states.  The  grandiose  project  was  at  once 
vaguely  outlined  in  three  formal  documents,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
and  on  both  sides  there  was  much  rejoicing  at  the  conclusion  of  such  an  auspicious  alliance  ; 
but  the  diplomatic  honeymoon  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  mutual  assurances  of 
unbounded  confidence,  admiration  and  sympathy,  if  there  was  any  genuine  sincerity  in 
them,  represented  merely  a  transient  state  of  feeling.  Napoleon,  who  could  brook  no 
equal,  was  nourishing  the  secret  hope  that  his  confederate  might  be  used  as  a  docile  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  the  realization  of  his  own  plans,  and  the  confederate  soon  came  to  suspect  that 
he  was  being  duped.  His  suspicions  were  intensified  by  the  hostile  criticisms  of  the  Tilsit 
arrangement  among  his  own  subjects  and  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  his  ally,  who  con¬ 
tinued  his  aggressions  in  reckless  fashion  as  if  he  were  sole  master  of  Europe.  The  sovereigns 
of  Sardinia,  Naples,  Portugal  and  Spain  were  dethroned,  the  pope  was  driven  from  Rome, 
the  Rhine  Confederation  was  extended  till  France  obtained  a  footing  on  the  Baltic,  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  was  reorganized  and  strengthened,  the  promised  evacuation  of 
Prussia  was  indefinitely  postponed,  an  armistice  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  negotiated 
by  French  diplomacy  in  such  a  way  that  the  Russian  troops  should  evacuate  the  Danubian 
principalities,  which  Alexander  intended  to  annex  to  his  empire,  and  the  scheme  for  breaking 
up  the  Ottoman  empire  and  ruining  England  by  the  conquest  of  India,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  most  attractive  baits  in  the  Tilsit  negotiations,  but  which  had  not  been  formulated 
in  the  treaty,  was  no  longer  spoken  of.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon  threatened  openly  to 
crush  Austria,  and  in  1809  he  carried  out  his  threat  by  defeating  the  Austrian  armies  at 
Wagram  and  elsewhere,  and  dictating  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  (October  14). 

Russia  now  remained  the  only  unconquered  power  on  the  continent,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  final  struggle  with  her  could  not  be  long  delayed.  It  began  in  1812  by  the  advance 
of  the  Grande  Ay  me  e  on  Moscow,  and  it  ended  in  1815  at  Waterloo.  During  those  three  years 
Alexander  was  the  chief  antagonist  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  skill  and 
persistency  that  the  allies  held  together  and  freed  Europe  permanently  from  the  Napoleonic 
domination.  When  peace  was  finally  concluded,  he  had  obtained  that  predominant 
position  in  European  politics  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Iris  reign,  and  he  now  believed  firmly  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  Providence  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  world  in  general  and  of  the  European  nations  in  particular.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  this  supposed  mission  he  was  not  very  successful,  because  his  conception 
of  national  happiness  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  peoples 
whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  They  had  fought  for  freedom  in  order  to  liberate  themselves 
not  only  from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon  but  also  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  governments, 
whereas  he  expected  them  to  remain  submissively  under  the  patriarchal  institutions  which 
their  native  rulers  imposed  on  them.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  academic  sympathy  with  liberal 
ideas,  he  became,  together  with  Metterniclr,  a  champion  of  political  stagnation,  and  co¬ 
operated  willingly  in  the  reactionary  measures  against  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the  affairs  of  his  own  country  he  refrained  from  developing 
and  extending  the  liberal  institutions  which  he  had  created  immediately  after  his  accession, 
and  he  finally  adopted  in  all  departments  of  administration  a  strongly  reactionary  policy. 
This  naturally  caused  profound  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  liberal  section  of 
the  educated  classes  and  especially  among  the  young  officers  of  the  regiments  which  had  spent 
some  years  in  western  Europe.  Some  of  these  officers  had  been  in  touch  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements,  and  had  adopted  the  idea  then  prevalent  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
that  the  best  instrument  for  assuring  political  progress  was  to  be  found  in  secret  societies. 
In  Russia  such  societies  began  to  be  formed  about  1816.  The  tsar,  though  he  came  to  know 
of  their  existence,  refrained  from  taking  repressive  measures  against  them,  and  when  he  died 
suddenly  at  Taganrog  on  the  1st  of  December  1825,  two  of  them  made  an  attempt  to  realize 
their  political  aspirations.  The  lieir  to  the  throne  was  the  late  tsar’s  eldest  brother,  Con¬ 
stantine,  but  he  declined,  for  private  reasons,  to  accept  the  succession,  and  a  few  days 
elapsed  before  the  second  brother,  Nicholas,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  short  interregnum,  some  members  of  the  secret  societies,  mostly  officers  of  the 
Guards,  organized  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  quartered  in  Petrograd  and  in  Podolia, 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  political  revolution,  but  the  movement  was  easily  suppressed, 
and  the  ringleaders,  known  subsequently  as  the  Decembrists,  were  severely  punished. 

Nicholas  was  a  blunt  soldier  incapable  of  comprehending  his  brother's  sentimental 
sympathy  with  liberalism.  The  Decembrists’  abortive  attempt  at  revolution  and  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1831,  which  he  crushed  with  great  severity,  confirmed  him  in  his  conviction 
that  Russia  mustbe  ruled  with  a  strong  hand.  That  conviction  he  put  into  practice  with 
extreme  rigour  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign  (1825-55),  endeavouring  by  every  means 
at  his  disposal  to  prevent  revolutionary  ideas  from  germinating  spontaneously  among  his 
subjects  and  from  being  imported  from  abroad.  For  this  purpose  he  created  a  very  severe 
press^ensorship  and  an  expensive  system  of  passports,  which  made  it  more  difficult  for 
Ru^aans  to  visit  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  say  that  he  was  the 
determined  enemy  of  all  progress.  Progress  was  to  be  made  in  certain  directions  and  in  a 
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certain  way.  Not  only  was  the  army  to  be  well  drilled  and  the  fleet  to  be  carefully  equipped, 
but  railways  were  to  be  constructed,  river-navigation  was  to  be  facilitated,  manufacturing 
industry  was  to  be  developed,  commerce  was  to  be  encouraged,  the  administration  was  to 
be  improved,  the  laws  were  to  be  codified  and  the  tribunals  were  to  be  reorganized.  All  this 
was  to  be  done,  however,  under  the  strict  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  autocratic  power, 
with  as  little  aid  as  possible  from  private  initiative  and  with  no  control  whatever  of  public 
opinion,  because  influential  public  opinion  is  apt  to  produce  insubordination.  When  the 
results  proved  unsatisfactory,  remedies  were  sought  in  increased  administrative  supervision, 
draconian  legislation  and  severe  punishment,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  get  out  of  the 
vicious  circle.  In  the  last  months  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  a  great  national  disaster, 
the  conscientious,  persistent  autocrat  began  to  suspect  that  his  system  was  a  mistake,  but 
he  still  clung  to  it  obstinately.  “  My  successor,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  “  may  do  as  he  pleases,  but  I  cannot  change  I  ” 

This  steadfast  faith  in  autocratic  methods  and  the  exaggerated  fear  of  revolutionary 
principles  were  shown  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  home  affairs.  Like  Alexander  in  the  last 
period  of  his  reign,  Nicholas  considered  himself  the  supreme  guardian  of  European  order, 
and  was  e\er  on  the  watch  to  oppose  revolution  in  all  its  forms.  Hence  he  was  generally 
in  strained  relations  with  France,  especially  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  became  kin°- 
not  by  the  grace  of  God  but  by  the  will  of  the  people.  During  the  revolutionary  ferment 
of  1848-49  he  urged  the  Prussian  king  to  refuse  the  imperial  crown,  co-operated  with  the 
Austrian  emperor  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  and  compelled  the  Prussians 
to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  insurgents  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  Unfortunately  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  his  habitual  policy  of  maintaining  the  existing  state  of  things  was 
frequently  obscured  and  disturbed  by  his  desire  to  maintain  and  increase  his  own  and  his 
country’s  prestige,  influence  and  territory.  By  the  Persian  War,  which  broke  out  in  18^6 
m  consequence  of  frontier  disputes,  he  annexed  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhichevan’ 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  was  systematically  carried 
on.  With  regard  also  to  the  Ottoman  empire  his  policy  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
servative.  As  protector  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ravahs 
in  Greece,  Servia  and  Rumania.  Under  a  threat  of  war  he  obtained  in  1826  the  Convention 
of  Akerman,  by  which  the  autonomy  of  Moldavia,  Walachia  and  Servia  was  confirmed  free 
passage  of  the  straits  was  secured  for  merchant  ships  and  disputed  territory  on  the  Asiatic 
frontier  was  annexed,  and  in  July  1827  he  signed  with  England  and  France  the  treaty  of 
London  for  the  solution  of  the  Greek  question  by  the  mediation  of  the  Powers.  As  the 
sultan  rejected  the  mediation,  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  combined  squadrons  of  the 
three  Powers  at  Navanno  ;  and  as  this  “  untoward  event  ”  did  not  suffice  to  overcome  his 
resistance,  a  Russian  army  crossed  the  Danube  and  after  two  hard-fought  campaigns  ad- 
vanced  to  Adnanople.  Here,  on  the  14th  of  September  1829,  was  signed  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Porte  ceded  to  Russia  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  several  districts  on 
the  Asiatic  frontier  granted  full  liberty  to  Russian  navigation  and  commerce  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  guaranteed  the  autonomous  rights  previously  accorded  to  Moldavia,  Walachia 

a?iSerV1^'  Ioth  aKtlclt°l  ^  Heaty,  moreover,  Turkey  acceded  to  the  protocol 

of  the  22nd  of  March  1829,  by  which  the  Powers  had  agreed  to  the  erection  of  Greece  into  a 
tributary  principality  This  attempt  of  Russia  to  secure  the  sole  prestige  of  libera+ing 
Greece  was  however,  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  other  Powers  in  putting  forward  the 
principle  of  the  independence  of  the  new  Greek  state,  with  a  further  extension  of  frontiers 
The  result  of  the  war  was  to  make  Russia  supreme  at  Constantinople ;  and  before  Wan 
opportunity  of  further  increasing  her  influence  was  created  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the  ambitious 
pasha  of  Egypt,  who  m  November  1831  began  a  war  with  his  sovereign  in  Syria  gained  a 
!TS  °mVu  T?t°Vw  Turkish  forces  in  Asia  Minor  and  threatened  Constantinople 
Sultan  Mahmud  II.  after  appealing  m  vain  to  Great  Britain  for  active  assistance  turned  in 
despair  to  Russia.  Nicholas  immediately  sent  his  Black  Sea  fleet  into  the  Bosphorus  landed 
on  the  Asiatic  shore  a  force  of  10  000  men,  and  advanced  another  large  force  towards  the 
Turkish  frontier  in  Bessarabia.  Under  pressure  from  England  and  France  the  Egyptians 
retreated  and  the  Russian  forces  were  withdrawn,  but  the  tsar  had  meanwhile  (July  81 W 
concluded  with  the  sultan  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  which  constituted  ostensibly  a 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance  between  the  two  Powers  and  established  virtually  a  Russian 
protectorate  over  Turkey.  In  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  the  sultan  undertook  in  ffie 
event  of  a  casus  foederis  arising,  and  in  consideration  of  being  relieved  of  his 
under  the  articles  of  the  public  treaty  to  dose  the  Dardanelles  &  the  w£sh pSf ‘£So“ 
au  besom,  which  meant  in  effect  that  in  the  event  of  Russia  beino- 
attack  from  the  Mediterranean  he  would  close  the  Dardanelles  against  the  invader  Enffiand 
and  France  protested  energetically  and  the  treaty  remained  a  dead  letter  but  the  nSnn 
came  up  again  in  1840,  after  Mahmud’s  renewed  attempt  to  crush  MehlmS  AIL hS  H 
m  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Ibrahim  at  Nezib  (June  241810  ™  W  + 

Ah  was  supported  by  the  French  government,  whic^aii^V^blSSg^d^S 
influence  in  Egypt,  but  he  was  successfully  opposed  by  a  coalition  of  Great  Britain  Ca 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  checkmated  the  aggressive  designs  of  Fmnrp  K  ^  a* 

of  London  (July  :5,  1840).  In  this  way  the  ffvelop^T^^^^^ 


Alexander  I. 

Alexander  I.,  Tsar  of  Russia  (1777-1825),  autocrat  and  Jacobin,  man  of  the 
world  and  mystic,  maker  of  the  first  Franco-Russian  Alliance  (with  Napoleon), 
and  inspirer  of  the  terrible  system  of  government  by  secret  police. 

By  courtesy  of  Miss  Netta  Peacock. 
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prc^ctOTate^ve^^^O^^oiin63^^^'11^^6  Pr°jeCt  °f  confirming  and  extending  the  Russian 
proxectorate  over  the  Orthodox  Christians  was  revived  in  1852,  when  Napoleon  TTT  oh 

tamed  for  the  Roman  Catholics  certain  privileges  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine 

dr  ?aEe  tlm®  Austna  intervened  in  Montenegrin  affairs  and  induced  the  sultan  to  with- 

tion  of  RnSSn  °  h  the  P[mciPality-.  ^  these  two  incidents  the  tsar  perceived  a  dmfinu- 
n  oi  Russian  prestige  and  influence  in  Turkey,  and  Prince  Menshikov  was  sent  on  a  special 

the  "rights  oftheaOrtZdox°nbtait  reparation  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  which  should  guarantee 
ine  nghts  oi  the  Orthodox  Church  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places  and  confirm  the  nrofec 

and  AdriSoole  ^Thl  O^ox  rayahs,  < established  by  the  treaties  of  Kainarji,  BuchaJest 

to  the  Crimean 'war  r,eSfance  °f  the  snltan,  supported  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  led 
t  PE  Lrimean  War,  which  was  terminated  by  the  taking  of  Sevastopol  (September  i8sri 

consentedToI  s  nctf  W*  3°/  ^  ^  that  imP01"ant  docSiffifSSSSj 

consented  to  a  strict  limitation  of  her  armaments  in  the  Black  Sea,  to  withdrawal  from  the 

andUfinSallv  to6a^enUbe  b+7  the/eIrocession  of  Bessarabia  which  she  had  annexed  in  1812, 
Christian I?  SpECial  nghts  0f  intervention  between  the  sultan  and  his 
Petro-rad  on  thp  °las  did  not  hve  to  experience  this  humiliation.  He  had  died  at 

Alexander  II  ^  d  °f  MarCh  l855  and  had  been  succeeded  b7  ins  eldest  son, 
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ALEXANDER  II. 

The  first  decade  of  Alexander’s  reign  is  commonly  known  in  Russia  as  “  the  epoch  of 
the  great  reforms,”  and  may  be  described  as  a  violent  reaction  against  the  political 
and  intellectual  stagnation  of  the  preceding  period.  The  repressive  system  of  Nicholas, 
in  which  all  other  public  interests  were  sacrificed  to  that  of  making  Russia  a  great 
military  power,  the  guardian  of  order  in  Europe  and  the  predominant  factor  in  the 
Eastern  Question,  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Ending  in  a  military  disaster 
and  a  diplomatic  humiliation,  it  had  failed  to  attain  even  the  narrow  object  for  which 
it  had  been  created.  This  was  clearly  perceived  and  keenly  felt  by  the  educated  classes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand  of  the  uncompromising  autocrat  was  withdrawn,  they 
clamoured  loudly  for  radical  changes  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  their  rulers.  Russia 
must  adopt,  it  was  said,  those  enlightened  principles  and  liberal  institutions  which 
made  the  Western  nations  superior  to  her  not  only  in  the  arts  of  peace  but  even  in  the 
art  of  war  ;  only  by  imitating  her  rivals  could  she  hope  to  overtake  and  surpass  them 
m  the  race  of  progress. .  On  that  subject  there  was  wonderful  unanimity,  and  the  few 
persons  who  could  not  join  in  the  chorus  had  the  prudence  to  remain  silent.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia  public  opinion  in  the  modern  sense  became  a  power 
m  the  state  and  influenced  strongly  the  policy  of  the  government.  Though  the  young 
emperor  was  of  too  phlegmatic  a  temperament  to  be  carried  away  by  the  prevailing 
excitement,  and  of  too  practical  a  turn  of  mind  to  adopt  wholesale  the  doctrinaire 
theories  of  his  self-constituted,  irresponsible  advisers,  he  recognized  that  great  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  economic  changes  were  required,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hesita¬ 
tion  he  entered  on  a  series  of  drastic  reforms,  of  which  theXnost  important  were  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  the  thorough  reorganization  of  the  judicial  administration 
and  the  development  of  local  self-government.  All  these  undertakings,  in  which  the 
humane,  liberal-minded  autocrat  received  the  sympathy,  support  and  co-operation  of 
the  more  enlightened  of  his  subjects,  were  successfully  accomplished.  The  serfs  were 
liberated  entirely  from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  landowners  and  became  proprietors  of 
the  communal  land  ;  the  old  tribunals  which  could  be  justly  described  as  “  dens  of 
miquity  and  incompetence,”  were  replaced  by  civil  and  criminal  law-courts  of  the 
hrench  type,  in  which  justice  was  dispensed  by  trained  jurists  according  to  codified 
legislaton,  and  from  which  the  traditional  bribery  and  corruption  were  rigidly  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  the  administration  of  local  affairs — roads,  schools,  hospitals,  &c. — was 
entrusted  to  provincial  and  district  councils  freely  elected  by  all  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  in  addition  to  these  great  and  beneficent  changes,  means  were  taken  for  develop¬ 
ing  more  rapidly  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  country,  public  instruction  received 
an  unprecedented  impetus,  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty  was  accorded  to  the  press 
a  strong  spirit  of  liberalism  pervaded  rapidly  all  sections  of  the  educated  classes,  a  new 
imaginative  and  critical  literature  dealing  with  economic,  philosophical  and  political 
questions  sprang  mto  existence,  and  for  a  time  the  young  generation  fondly  imagined 
that  Russia,  awakening  from  her  traditional  lethargy,  was  about  to  overtake,  and  soon 
to  surpass,  on  the  path  of  national  progress,  the  older  nations  of  western  Europe. 

T  lese  sanguine  expectations  were  not  fully  realized.  The  economic  and  moral 
condition  of  the  peasantry  was  little  improved  by  freedom,  and  in  many  districts  there 
were  signs  of  positive  impoverishment  and  demoralization.  The  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  institutions  after  a  short  period  of  feverish  and  not  always  well-directed  activity 
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hA?wd+hIm^0mS  °f  °r®anic  exhaustion.  The  reformed  tribunals,  though  incomparably 
better  than  their  predecessors,  did  not  give  universal  satisfaction.  In  the  imperial  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  corruption  and  long-established  abuses  which  had  momentarily  vanished 
began  to  reappear.  Industrial  enterprises  did  not  always  succeed.  Education  produced 
many  unforeseen  and  undesirable  practical  results.  The  liberty  of  the  press  not  un- 
requently  degenerated  into  licence,  and  sane  liberalism  was  often  replaced  by  socialistic 
dreaming.  In  short,  it  became  only  too  evident  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  national 
prosperity,  and  that  Russia,  like  other  nations,  must  be  content  to  advance  slowly  and 
laboriously  along  the  rough  path  of  painful  experience.  In  these  circumstances  sanguine 
enthusiasm  naturally  gave  way  to  despondency,  and  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  government 
was  replaced  by  tendencies  of  a  decidedly  reactionary  kind.  Partly  from  disappointment 
and  nervous  exhaustion,  and  partly  from  a  conviction  that  the  country  required  rest  in 
order  to  judge  the  practical  results  of  the  reforms  already  accomplished,  the  tsar  refrained 
Irom  further  initiating  new  legislation,  and  the  government  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
tne  epoch  of  the  great  reforms  was  closed. 

p  the  younger  ranks  of  the  educated  classes  this  state  of  things  produced  keen  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  which  soon  found  vent  in  revolutionary  agitation.  At  first  the  agitation 
was  of  an  academic  character  and  was  dealt  with  by  the  press-censure  ;  but  it  gradually 
took  the  form  of  secret  associations,  and  the  police  had  to  interfere.  There  were  no  great, 
well-organized  secret  societies,  but  there  were  many  small  groups,  composed  chiefly  of  male 
and  female  students  of  the  universities  and  technical  schools,  which  worked  independently 
for  a  common  purpose.  Finding  that  the  walls  of  autocracy  could  not  be  overturned  by 
blasts  of  revolutionary  trumpets  in  the  periodical  press  and  in  clandestinely  printed  seditious 
proclamations,  the  young  enthusiasts  determined  to  seek  the  support  of  the  masses,  or,  as 
they  termed  it,  to  go  in  among  the  people  ”  ( idti  v  nardd).  Under  the  disguise  of  doctors, 
midwives,  school  teachers,  governesses,  factory  hands  or  common  labourers,  they  sought  to 
make  proselytes  among  the  peasantry  and  the  workmen  in  the  industrial  centres  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  pamphlets  and  oral  explanations.  For  a  time  the  propaganda  had  very  little 
success,  because  the  uneducated  peasants  and  factory  workers  could  not  understand  the 
phraseology  and  abstract  principles  of  socialism  ;  but  when  the  propagandists  descended  to 
a  lower  platform  and  spread  rumours  that  the  tsar  had  given  all  the  land  to  the  peasants, 
and  was  prevented  by  the  proprietors  and  officials  from  carrying  out  his  benevolent  inten¬ 
tions,  there  was  a  serious  danger  of  agrarian  disorders,  and  energetic  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  authorities.  Wholesale  arrests  were  made  by  the  police,  and  many  of  the  accused 
were  imprisoned  or  exiled  to  distant  provinces,  some  by  the  regular  tribunals,  and  others 
by  so-called  "  administrative  procedure  ”  without  a  formal  trial.  The  activity  of  the  police 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  naturally  produced  intense  excitement  and  bitterness 
among  those  who  escaped  arrest,  and  a  secret  organization  calling  itself  the  Executive 
Committee  announced  in  its  clandestinely  printed  organs  that  the  functionaries  who  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  suppression  of  the  propaganda  would  be  "  removed.”  A  number 
of  prominent  officials  were  accordingly  condemned  to  death  by  this  secret  terrorist  tribunal, 
and  in  some  cases  the  sentences  were  carried  out.  General  Mezentsov,  the  head  of  the 
political  police,  was  assassinated  in  broad  daylight  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Petrograd,  and  in  the  provinces  a  good  many  officials  of  various  grades  shared  the  same 
fate.  As  these  acts  of  terrorism  had  quite  the  opposite  of  the  desired  effect,  repeated 
attempts  were  made  on  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  at  last  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  the 
conspirators  were  successful.  On  the  13th  of  March  1881,  when  returning  from  a  military 
parade  to  the  Winter  Palace,  Alexander  II.  was  terribly  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

In  respect  of  foreign  policy  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  differed  widely  from  that  of 
Nicholas.  The  Eastern  Colossus  no  longer  inspired  respect  and  fear  in  Europe.  Until 
the  country  had  completely  recovered  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Crimean  War  the  govern¬ 
ment  remained  in  the  background  of  European  politics.  Its  attitude  was  graphically 
described  in  the  famous  declaration  of  Prince  Gorchakov  :  "  La  Russie  ne  boude  pas  ;  elle 
se  recueille.”  On  one  point,  however,  this  description  was  not  accurate  ;  Russia  sulked 
so  far  as  Austria  was  concerned,  for  she  could  not  forget  that  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
by  his  wavering  and  unfriendly  conduct  towards  her  during  the  Crimean  War,  had  ill  repaid 
her  assistance  to  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  in  1849,  and  had  fulfilled  the  cynical  prediction  of 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  that  his  country  would  astonish  the  world  by  her  ingratitude.  It 
was  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  Prince  Gorchakov  watched  the  repeated 
defeats  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  and  he  felt  inclined  to  respond 
to  the  advances  made  to  him  by  Napoleon  III.  ;  but  the  germs  of  a  Russo-French  alliance, 
which  had  come  into  existence  immediately  after  the  Crimean  War,  ripened  very  slowly, 
and  they  were  completely  destroyed  in  1863  when  the  French  emperor  wounded  Russian 
sensibilities  deeply  by  giving  moral  and  diplomatic  support  to  the  Polish  insurrection. 
On  that  occasion  Bismarck  helped  Gorchakov  to  ward  off  the  threatened  intervention  of 
Franc&and  England,  and  he  thereby  founded  the  cordial  relations  which  subsisted  between 
theAfabinets  of  Berlin  and  Petrograd  down  to  1878,  and  which  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  creation  of  the  German  empire  by  defending  the  Prussian  cabinet  against  the  jealousy 
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and  enmity  of  Austria  and  France.  In  return  for  these  services  Bismarck  helped  Russia 
o  recover  a  portion  of  what  she  had  lost  by  the  Crimean  War,  for  it  was  thanks  to  his 
connivance  and  diplomatic  support  that  she  was  able  in  1871  to  denounce  with  impunity 
the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Pans  which  limited  Russian  armament  in  the  Black  Sea.  Had 
rAlar  been  satisfied  with  this  important  success,  which  enabled  him  to  rebuild  Sevastopol 
,  ,  °ns  juc  a  B  acb  Sea  fleet,  his  reign  might  have  been  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  one, 

but  he  tried  to  recover  the  remainder  of  what  had  been  lost  by  the  Crimean  War,  the  pro- 
toe  TW  B®ssarabiaf  aiJd  predominant  influence  in  Turkey.  To  effect  this  he  embarked  on 
w,  f  War  °f  1 277-78,  which  ended  in  disappointment.  Though  the  campaign  en- 
SC0.ver  Bessara^ bia  at  the  expense  of  his  Rumanian  ally,  it  did  not  increase 
tS  IT  ?  1  +  ith  +  ?aSt'  bec7Use  the  Russian  army  was  repeatedly  repulsed  by  the 
W  ^lW+hen  at  ^  reacbed  Constantinople,  it  was  prevented  from  entering  the  city 
by  the  threatening  attitude  of  England  and  Austria.  In  the  field  of  diplomacy  there  was 

treaTv  of^n^rf1^6^'  T®  c°nCfssions  extorted  from  the  Porte  in  the  preliminary 

Turkey  hv  thpr6^110  (MaIc^  3,  1878)  were  revived  and  considerably  modified  in  favour  of 
1  urke/  by  the  congress  of  Berlin  (June  13-July  13,  1878). 

Asia  Bv  fkea^L+UCCefS^attenlerd  the  efforts  of  Russian  diplomacy  and  Russian  arms  in 
cession  cJ  a  o-renf  ,U°  f'^,gU|1Q  2 2,  i858),  and  without  any  military  operations,  the 

be-an  thJ  ranid  e  P  °f  ^Sm  °f  tl^G  Amur  was  obtained  from  China.  Six  years  later 
eban  the  rapid  expansion  of  Russia  m  Central  Asia,  and  at  the  end  of  Alexander  II ’s  rei°ri 

S  terrhorv  IHn^be?611  ^blished  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  expanse 

andestretchiTmIwifkfnW(e^n+Slberl+a  °V th®  n°rth  and  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  south, 
frontier  The  Jreafe  lntfer™pt10n  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Chinese 
and  the’  oettv  nntenth^  the,  territory  was  formally  incorporated  into  the  empire, 
allowed  to  retain  a  ^  °f  Khiva  and  the  amir  of  Bokhara,  who  were 

the  White  Tsar  Ce  °  ^ieir  ^ormer  sovereignty,  became  obsequious  vassals  of 


Nicholas  I.,  Tsar  of  Russia  (1796-1855), 
“stern  and  severe,  with  fixed  principles  of 
duty  which  nothing  on  earth  will  ever  make 
him  change,” — so  Queen  Victoria  summed 
up  his  character. 


Alexander  II.,  Tsar  of  Russia  (1818-1S81), 
will  be  remembered  by  posterity  as  a  great 
reformer  and  the  emancipator  of  the  Serfs. 
By  a  special  irony  of  fate  he  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 


By  courtesy  of  Miss  Nctta  Peacock. 


By  courtesy  of  Miss  Nctta  Peacock. 


Alexander  III.,  Tsar  of  Russia  (1845-1894).  A  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
downright  slow-moving  Tsar  whose  ideals  of  nationality,  orthodoxy  and  autocracy 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of  his  more  liberal  and  progressive  father. 


By  courtesy  of  Miss  Nctta  Peacock. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ALEXANDER  III.  AND  NICHOLAS  II. 

The  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  by  the  terrorists  made  a  profound  impression  on 

“f  TClT;  and  determmed  the -general  character  of  Ids  rule.  Alexander  III 
(1881-94)  who  had  never  sympathized  with  liberalism  in  any  form,  entered  frankly 
on  a  reactionary  policy,  which  was  pursued  consistently  during  the  whole  of  his  reign 

°f  C0UrS^  Und°  the  Sreat  reforms  of  his  Predecessor,  but  he  amended 
them  m  such  a  way  as  to  counteract  what  he  considered  the  exaggerations  of  liberalism 
Local  self-government  in  the  village  communes,  the  rural  districts  and  the  towns  was 
officials7  ^  and  Pla(?ed  t0  a  greater  extent  under  the  control  of  the  regular 

Th®  ref°rmers  of  the  previous  reign  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  emanci¬ 
pated  peasantry  administratively  and  economically  independent  of  the  landed  pro- 
’’  C°f  ervatives  of  this  later  era,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 

peasants  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  liberty  prematurely  conferred 
upon  them  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  the  landed  proprietors  by 
appointing  from  amongst  them  “  land-chiefs,”  who  were  to  exercise  over  the  peasants 
of  their  district  a  certain  amount  of  patriarchal  jurisdiction.  The  reformers  of  the 
previous  reign  had  sought  to  make  the  new  local  administration  (zemstvo)  a  system  of 
genuine  rural  self-government  and  a  basis  for  future  parliamentary  institutions  • 
these  later  conservatives  transformed  it  into  a  mere  branch  of  the  ordinary  state 
administration,  and  took  precautions  against  its  ever  assuming  a  political  character 
.hven  municipal  institutions,  which  had  never  shown  much  vitality,  were  subjected 
to  similar  restrictions.  In  short,  the  various  forms  of  local  self-government  which 
were  intended  to  raise  the  nation  gradually  to  the  higher  political  level  of  western 
Tui  ope,  were  condemned  as  unsuited  to  the  national  character  and  traditions,  and  as 
productive  of  disorder  and  demoralization.  They  were  accordingly  replaced  in  great 
measure  by  the  old  autocratic  methods  of  administration,  and  much  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  corruption  which  had  been  cured,  or  at  least  repressed,  by  the  reform  enthusiasm 
again  flourished  luxuriantly. 

In  a  small  but  influential  section  of  the  educated  classes  there  was  a  conviction 
that  the  revolutionary  tendencies,  which  culminated  in  Nihilism  and  Anarchism 
proceeded  from  the  adoption  of  cosmopolitan  rather  than  national  principles  in  all 
spheres  of  educational  and  administrative  activity,  and  that  the  best  remedy  for  the 
evils  from  which  the  country  was  suffering  was  to  be  found  in  a  return  to  the  three 
peat  principles  of  Nationality,  Orthodoxy,  and  Autocracy.  This  doctrine,  which  had 
been  invented  by  the  Slavophils  of  a  previous  generation,  was  early  instilled  into  the 
mmd  of  Alexander  III.  by  Pobedonostsev,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers,  and  later  his 
most  tiusted  adviser,  and  its  influence  can  be  traced  in  all  the  more  important  acts  of 
the  government  during  that  monarch’s  reign.  His  determination  to  maintain  auto¬ 
cracy  was  officially  proclaimed  a  few  days  after  his  accession.  Nationality  and 
Eastern  Orthodoxy,  which  are  so  closely  connected  as  to  be  almost  blended  together 
in  the  Russian  mind,  received  not  less  attention.  Even  in  European  Russfa  the 
regions  near  the  frontier  contain  a  great  variety  of  nationalities,  languages  and  religions. 
In  Finland  the  population  is  composed  of  Finnish-speaking  and  Swedish-speaking 
Protestants  ;  the  Baltic  provinces  are  inhabited  by  German-speaking,  Lett-speaking 
and  ..Esth-speaking  Lutherans ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western  provinces  are 
chiefly  Polish-speaking  Roman  Catholics  and  Yiddish-speaking  Jews  ;  in  the  Crimea 
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and  on  the  Middle  Volga  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Tatar-speaking  Mahommedans  ; 
and  in  the  Caucasus  there  is  a  conglomeration  of  races  and  languages  such  as  is  to  be  found 
on  no  other  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Until  recent  times  these  various  nationalities 
were  allowed  to  retain  unmolested  the  language,  religion  and  peculiar  local  administration 
of  their  ancestors  ;  but  when  the  new  nationality  doctrine  came  into  fashion,  attempts 
were  made  to  spread  among  them  the  language,  religion  and  administrative  institutions  of 
the  dominant  race.  In  the  reigns  of  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.  these  attempts  were 
merely  occasional  and  intermittent ;  under  Alexander  III.  they  were  made  systematically 
and  with  very  little  consideration  for  the  feelings,  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  con¬ 
cerned.  The  local  institutions  were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  purely  Russian  provinces  ; 
the  use  of  the  Russian  language  was  made  obligatory  in  the  administration,  in  the  tribunals 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  schools  ;  the  spread  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  was  encouraged  by 
the  authorities,  whilst  the  other  confessions  were  placed  under  severe  restrictions  ;  foreigners 
were  prohibited  from  possessing  landed  property,  and  in  some  provinces  administrative 
measures  were  taken  for  making  the  land  pass  into  the  hands  of  Orthodox  Russians.  In 
this  process  some  of  the  local  officials  displayed  probably  an  amount  of  zeal  beyond  the 
intentions  of  the  government,  but  any  attempt  to  oppose  the  movement  was  rigorously 
punished.  Of  all  the  various  races  the  Jews  were  the  most  severely  treated.  The  great 
majority  of  them  had  long  been  confined  to  the  western  and  south-western  provinces.  In 
the  rest  of  the  country  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  reside  in  the  villages,  because  their 
nabits  of  keeping  vodka-shops  and  lending  money  at  usurious  interest  were  found  to 
demoralize  the  peasantry,,  and  even  in  the  towns  their  numbers  and  occupations  had  been 
restricted  by  the  authorities.  But,  partly  from  the  usual  laxity  of  the  administration  and 
partly  from  the  readiness  of  the  Jews  to  conciliate  the  needy  officials,  the  rules  had  been 
by  no  means  strictly  applied.  As  soon  as  this  fact  became  known  to  Alexander  III.  he 
ordered  the  rules  to  be  strictly  carried  out,  without  considering  what  an  enormous  amount 
of  hardship  and  suffering  such  an  order  entailed.  He  also  caused  new  rules  to  be  enacted 
by  winch  his  Jewish  subjects  were  heavily  handicapped  in  education  and  professional 
advancement.  In  short,  complete  Russification  of  all  non-Russian  populations  and 
institutions  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  government  in  home  affairs. 

“  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire  Alexander  III.  likewise  introduced  considerable 
nf  fhfm'r  Durinf  h^s  father  s  reign  its  main  objects  were  :  in  the  west,  the  maintenance 
U  «  ai!iance  wj.tb  Germany  ;  m  south-eastern  Europe,  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lost 
by  the  Crimean  War,  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  Sultan’s  authority,  and  the  increase  of 
Russian,  influence  among  the  minor  Slav  nationalities  ;  in  Asia,  the  gradual  but  cautious 
expansion  of  Russian  domination.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  the  first  of  these  objects 
was  abandoned  Already,  before  his  accession,  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  Russia 

PeWmdnat  the  Rer  weakened  ^  tbe  Uti0n  °f  Bismarck  giving  to  the  cabinet  of 
Retiobrad  at  the  Berlin  congress  less  diplomatic  support  than  was  expected,  and  by  the 

treaty  °f  .alliance  (October  1879),  concluded  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 

neSonsTr^nT6531011  Vbut  °ld  rdatl0ns  were  PartU  re-established5 by  secret 
Lfl  hv  hn  m!  +-88  ’  tl,  meeting  of  the  young  tsar  and  the  old  emperor  at  Danzig  in  1881, 
and  by  the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors  at  Skiemiewice  in  1884,  by  which  the  Three  Em¬ 
perors  League  was  reconstituted  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Gradually  however  a  great 
^baT|e  t]°°^  Pla®e  m.  the  tsar’s  views  with  regard  to  the  German  alliance.  He  suspected 
ki°f  karb°nring  hostile  designs  against  Russia,  and  he  came  to  recognize  that  the 
&T^nt-W!?klmngf°f  France  was  not  in  accordance  with  Russian  political  interests 
favour  nf  rned’  theref°re>  to  oppose  any  further  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
r.°f  G?rma-ny,  and  when  the  trea.ty  of  Skiemiewice  expired  in  1887  he  declined  to 
UV  'ro,m  that  time  Russia  gravitated  slowly  towards  an  alliance  with  France  and 
sought  to  create  a  counterpoise  against  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany  Austria  and  Italv 

ltd  not'offer  rim  Ctant  >  bind  himself  b/  a  fo™al  treaty,  because  theVench  govemmeS 
did  not  offer  the  requisite  guarantees  of  stability,  and  because  he  feared  that  it  mivht  be 

induced,  by  the  prospect  of  Russian  support,  to  assume  an  aggressive ^  attitudeTowards 
nations’woiJlfnTll  probability  beJouad^fighWiig  oifthe’same’Sde  ^aod  that  if’they’rnad0 

of  their  labours  was  the  preparation  of  a  military  convention,  which  was  finally  ratified  in 
became  mTchgmorePcord1a?^  fcfth between  the  ^governments  and  the  two  countries 
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doubts  1  f  d  Tere, 50  vague  that  they  dld  not  entirely  remove  the  prevailing 

^s.£°  J1}®  existenoe  of  a  formal  treaty.  Two  years  later  (August  1897),  during  the 

lnf  t hi  °v  M'  fellX  Fam,e  to,  Petro8Tad.  a  little  more  light  was  thrown  on  the  subject. 

t?aihFranip  i^eiT?tary-  sPeeches  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  French  Republic  ami  the 
rance  a^d  Russia  were  referred  to  as  allies,  and  the  term  "  nations  alliees  ”  was  after¬ 
wards  repeatedly  used  on  occasions  of  a  similar  kind. 

T,.  „  south-eastern  Europe  Alexander  HI.  adopted  an  attitude  of  reserve  and  expectancy. 

mcIeased  and  strengthened  his  Black  Sea  fleet,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
lw^t/1Aa1VlnigNhtiarlSejan^  June  1886,  contrary  to  the  declaration  made  in  the  Treaty  of 
-Berlin  (Art.  59),  he  ordered  Batum  to  be  transformed  into  a  fortified  naval  port,  but  in  the 
iiaikan  Peninsula  he  persistently  refrained,  under  a  good  deal  of  provocation,  from  any 
intervention  that  might  lead  to  a  European  war.  The  Bulgarian  government,  first  under 
-Frince  Alexander  and  afterwards  under  the  direction  of  M.  Stamboloff,  pursued  systematic¬ 
ally  an  anti -Russian  policy,  but  the  cabinet  of  Petrograd  confined  itself  officially  to 
Dreakang  off  diplomatic  relations  and  making  diplomatic  protests,  and  unofficially  to  giving 
tacit  encouragement  to  revolutionary  agitation. 

L1  Asia,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  the  expansion  of  Russian  domination  made 
considerable  progress.  A  few  weeks  after  his  accession  he  sanctioned  the  annexation  of 
tiie  territory  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans,  which  had  been  conquered  by  General  Skobelev, 
aiD  m  1884  he  formally  annexed  the  Merv  oasis  without  military  operations.  He  then 
allowed  the  military  authorities  to  push  forward  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan,  until  in 
March  1885  an  engagement  took  place  between  Russian  and  Afghan  forces  at  Panjdeh. 
thereupon  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  some  time  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  the  cabinet  of  Petrograd  for  a  delimitation  of  the  Russo -Afghan  frontier,  inter¬ 
vened  energetically  and  prepared  for  war  ;  but  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  after  more 
than  two  years  of  negotiation  a  delimitation  convention  was  signed  at  Petrograd  on 
20th  July  1S87.  The  forward  movement  of  Russia  was  thus  stopped  in  the  direction  of 
Herat,  but  it  continued  with  great  activity  farther  east  in  the  region  of  the  Pamirs,  until 
another  Anglo-Russian  convention  was  signed  in  1895.  During  the  wdiole  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  the  increase  of  territory  in  Central  Asia  is  calculated  by  Russian  authorities  at 
429,895  square  kilometres. 


On  1st  November  1894  Alexander  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Nicholas  II., 
who,,  partly  from  similarity  of  character  and  partly  from  veneration  for  his  father’s  memory  i 
continued  the  existing  lines  of  policy  in  home  and  foreign  affairs.  The  expectation  enter¬ 
tained  in  many  quarters  that  great  legislative  changes  would  at  once  be  made  in  a  liberal 
sense  was  not  realized.  When  an  influential  deputation  from  the  province  of  Tver,  which 
had  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  liberalism,  ventured  to  hint  in  a  loyal  address  that  the 
time  had  come  for  changes  in  the  existing  autocratic  regime,  they  received  a  reply  which 
showed  that  the  emperor  had  no  intention  of  making  any  such  changes.  Private  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  same  sense,  offered  directly  and  respectfully,  were  no  better  received,  and  no 
important  changes  were  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  preceding  reign.  But  a  great  altera¬ 
tion  took  place  noiselessly  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  laws  and  ministerial  circulars. 
Though  resembling  his  father  in  the  main  points  of  his  character,  the  young  tsar  was  of  a 
more  humane  disposition,  and  he  was  much  less  of  a  doctrinaire.  With  his  father’s  aspira¬ 
tion  of  making  Holy  Russia  a  homogeneous  empire  he  thoroughly  sympathized  in  principle, 
but  he  disliked  the  systematic  persecution  of  Jews,  heretics  and  schismatics  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  and  he  let  it  be  understood,  without  any  formal  order  or  proclamation,  that  the 
severe  measures  hitherto  employed  would  not  meet  with  his  approval.  The  officials  were 
not  slow  to  take  the  hint,  and  their  undue  zeal  at  once  disappeared.  Nicholas  II.  showed, 
however,  that  his  father’s  policy  of  Russification  was  neither  to  be  reversed  nor  to  be 
abandoned.  When  an  influential  deputation  was  sent  from  Finland  to  Petrograd  to 
represent  to  him  respectfully  that  the  officials  were  infringing  the  local  rights  and  privileges 
solemnly  accorded  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  it  was  refused  an  audience,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  informed  indirectly  that  local  interests  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire.  In  accordance  with  this  declaration,  the  policy  of 
Russification  in  Finland  was  steadily  maintained,  and  caused  much  disappointment,  not 
only  to  the  Finlanders,  but  also  to  the  other  nationalities  who  desired  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  rights. 

In  foreign  affairs  Nicholas  II.  likewise  continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  with 
certain  modifications  suggested  by  the  change  of  circumstances.  He  strengthened  the 
cordial  understanding  with  France  by  a  formal  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  were  not 
divulged,  but  he  never  encouraged  the  French  government  in  any  aggressive  designs,  and 
he  maintained  friendly  relations  with  Germany.  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  a  slight  change 
of  attitude  took  place.  Alexander  III.,  indignant  at  what  he  considered  the  ingratitude  of 
the  Slav  nationalities,  remained  coldly  aloof,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  intervention  in 
their  affairs.  About  three  months  after  his  death,  de  Giers,  who  thoroughly  approved  of 
this  altitude,  died  (26th  January  1895),  and  his  successor,  Prince  Lobanov,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  from  19th  March  1895  to  30th  August  1896,  endeavoured  to  recover  what  he 
corisidered  Russia’s  legitimate  influence  in  the  Slav  world.  For  this  purpose  Russian 
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diplomacy  became  more  active  in  south-eastern  Europe.  The  result  was  perceived  first  in 
Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  then  in  Bulgaria.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  had  long  been 
anxious  to  legalize  his  position  by  a  reconciliation,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  rid  of  Stamboloff 
e  made  advances  to  the  Russian  government.  They  were  well  received,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion  was  effected  on  certain  conditions,  the  first  of  which  was  that  Prince  Ferdinand’s 
eldest  son  and  heir  should  become  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  As  another 
means  o  opposing  W  estern  influence  in  south-eastern  Europe,  Prince  Lobanov  inclined  to 
the  policy  of  protecting  rather  than  weakening  the  Ottoman  empire.  When  the  British 
government  seemed  disposed  to  use  coercive  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Armenians, 
he  gave  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  any  such  proceeding  would  be  opposed  by  Russia. 

er  unce  _,obano\-  s  death  and  the  appointment  of  Count  Muraviev  as  his  successor  in 
January  1897,  this  tendency  of  Russian  policy  became  less  marked.  In  April  1807  it  is 
true,  when  the  Greeks  provoked  a  war  with  Turkey,  they  received  no  support  from 
.t'etrograd,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  tsar  showed  himself  more  friendly  to  them  • 
and  afterwards,  when  it  proved  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  person  as  governor- 
general  of  Crete  he  recommended  the  appointment  of  his  cousin,  Prince  George  of  Greece — 
Ehlcli  waf  pretty  sure  to  accelerate  the  union  of  the  island  with  the  Hellenic 

consideration °Tt  iTimpoTs'bR  to^say!'011  ^  t0  PerS°nal  feeHng’  “  °PP°Sed  t0  P°lltical 

of  th®  accession  of  Nicholas  II.,  the  expansion  of  Russia,  following  the  line 

the  dirertfon^rn  +?d  stl“ulated  bY  ' the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  took 
eastern  sec^onf^f  thperniChina  and  the  effete  httle  kmgdom  of  Korea.  A  great  part  of  the 
tions  were  ^ dnf  fth  ^  lway  W^S  ccTstructed  011  Chinese  territory,  and  elaborate  prepara- 
th°s  viTw  Ma^buria  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence^  With 

obRcted  L  ^  Petrograd,  at  the  close  of  the  Chino- Japanese  War  in  1895, 

Sh  monosekf  mndS  M  JaPaiyUthat  Puarter’  and  insisted  on  having  the  treaty  of 
a  l^g^eas^oTp^rffArthiir^amf’^T*  r  Snbsequently,  by  obtaining  from  the  Tsungli-Yaman 
Trans  Siberian  K  hnth  ,  Talienwan  and  a  concession  to  unite  those  ports  with  the 
irans  Siberian  by  a  branch  line,  she  tightened  her  hold  on  that  portion  of  the  Chinese 

empire  ‘he  work  oi  aggression  by  so-called’''  spontaneous  iniltra- 

Sarp„St‘t£nCOr”5“ g&T  P°rtS  “d 

goveSmtr™  "T  *he  ,1Ct  E"SSi“ 

ot  peace  the  Liberals  ‘“V 

general  strike  in  Petrograd  together  with  the  stoDnap-eMf  rad  6S’  brcra&kt  about  a 
over  the  empire.  Panic-stricken  for  ammli  ti  stoppage  of  railway  communication  all 
ing  liberal  ?rincipleJ  and ^  promising  rSSCT4  ^  a  ™anifesto  P^oclaim- 

(October  30,  1905),  and  when  the  inordinate  expefSfons ^rStedTv0 thi  'f1  r?°rinS 
document  were  not  at  once  realized  nrprantinne  ,  a  j  created  by  this  extraordinary 

regime  by  means  of  an  armed  insurrection  ‘  Many  beli^eMthMth^^d0^111®  P16  existing 
come,  and  an  extemporized  Council  of  Labour  DptwET  o  .  tha^  thf  end  of  autocracy  had 
de  Salut  Public,  was  ready  to  take  over  the  sunrMfr,  anxlous  to  play  the  part  of  a  Comite 
of  the  proletariat.  In  reaHty the ^re volutiona^v  moP  Gr  exercise  in  the  interests 
government  not  so  weak  as  was  generally  supposed  Ctf'  WaS  not,SO-  S-r0ng  and  the 
the  next  few  weeks  in  Kronstadt  and  Sevastopol  and  i!n!  ls  true-  durinS 

for  several  days  in  Moscow  but  such  serious  a  d  m  Decembef  there  was  street-fighting 

after  the  revolutionary  manifestations  were  confined  t Mm aOs^*17 +supPressed’  and  there- 
red  flags,  attempts  on  the  lives  of  officials  and  nnlipOM  *  UTSS  .meetmgs,  processions  with 
disturbances .  S  and  Pollcemen>  robberies  under  arms  and  agrarian 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CONSTITUTION 

At  the  end  of  1910  the  Russian  revolution,  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  promise  an 
overturn  as  complete  as  that  of  the  ancien  regime  in  France,  would  seem  to  have  entered 
on  a  path  of  orderly  and  conservative  development,  and  it  is  possible,  now  that  the 
smoke  of  combat  has  cleared  away,  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  forces  through  the 
interplay  of  which  this  result  has  been  achieved.  At  the  outset  the  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  and  that  of  1789  in  France  was 
striking  .  there  was  the  same  breakdown  of  the  traditional  machinery  of  government 
the  same  general  outcry  for  control  by  a  representative  national  assembly,  the  same 
gradual  and  reluctant  concessions  wrung  from  the  crown  under  pressure  of  disaffection 
m  the  army,  popular  ententes,  the  assassination  of  unpopular  officials,  and  the  burning 
of  country  houses  by  organized  bands  of  peasants.  Similar,  too,  was  the  revelation" 
when  freedom  of  speech  was  at  last  allowed,  of  the  unhappy  effect  of  the  Ion"  divorce 
of  the  intellect  of  the  country  from  any  experience  of  practical  politics.  But" here  the 
analogy  breaks  down.  France  in  1789,  though  its  ancient  provincial  boundaries  sur¬ 
vived,  had  long  since  been  welded  into  a  nation  conscious  of  its  common  interests  ; 
Russia  remains  a  \ast  empire,  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous,  sometimes  even 
mutually  hostile,  elements,  whose  antagonisms  were  bound  to  be  an  element  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  any  assembly  truly  representative  of  all  sections  of  the  people.  In  France  the 
Revolution  had  been  the  work  of  the  middle  classes  ;  in  Russia  an  indigenous  middle 
class  has,  comparatively  speaking,  no  existence,  the  peasants  forming  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population.1  The  supreme  peril  to  the  autocracy  in  Russia  lay  in  the 
genuine  grievances  of  the  peasants,  less  political  than  economic,  which  had  opened 
their  minds  to  revolutionary  propaganda.  These  grievances  once  removed,  and  their 
legitimate  land-hunger  satisfied,  the  peasants  would  become  a  bulwark  of  "the  estab¬ 
lished  order,  whatever  that  might  be,  as  had  happened  m  similar  circumstances  in 
Austria  in  1849.  As  for  the  revolutionary  “  intellectuals,”  without  the  lever  of 
agrarian  discontent  they  were  practically  powerless,  the  more  so  as  their  political 
activity  consisted  mainly  in  “  building  theories  for  an  imaginary  world.”  The 
bourgeois  revolutionists  of  France  had  all  been  philosophes,  but  their  philosophy  had 
at  least  paid  lip-service  to  “  reason  ”  ;  the  Russian  revolutionists  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  first  and  second  Dumas,  as  though  inspired  by  the  exalted  nonsense 
preached  by  Tolstoi,2  subordinated  reason  to  sentiment,  until — their  impracticable 
temper  having  been  advertised  to  all  the  world — it  became  easy  for  the  government 
to  treat  them  as  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  national  life,  a  malignant  growth  to  be 
removed  by  a  necessary  operation.  In  1909  the  number  of  exiles  for  political  reasons 
from  Russia  was  reckoned  at  180,000  ;  but  the  third  Duma,  purged  and  packed  by  an 
ingenious  franchise  system,  was  in  its  third  year  passing  measures  of  beneficent  legisla¬ 
tion,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  government.  It  is  proposed  to  trace  briefly  the 
steps  by  which  this  result  was  obtained. 

1  In  1897  only  15%  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  commerce  or  industry,  including 
the  work-people.  Of  the  middle  class,  moreover,  a  large  proportion  were  J ews  and  Germans. 
The  peasants  numbered  75%. 

2  “  Tolstoi  observed  that  that  was  argument  and  reason,  and  that  he  paid  no  attention 
to  tip®' ;  he  only  guided  himself  (he  said)  by  sentiment,  which  he  felt  sure  told  him  what 
wajjPod  and  right !  ” — Interview  with  Metchnikoff  in  Sir  Ray  Lankester's  Science  from 
an  'Easy  Chair,  p.  43. 
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In  order  to  explain  the  course  of  the  revolution  which  came  to  a  head  in  1905  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  constitutional  plans  and  liberal  experiments,  initiated 
from  above,  which  had  preceded  it.  Of  the  ancient  zemski  sobor  (assembly  of  the  country) 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  much,  though  Nicholas  II.  was  pressed  by  the  more  reactionary 
elements  to  model  his  parliament  on  this  rough  equivalent  of  the  Western  states-general 
The  zemski  sobor,  which  had  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  tsars  against 
the  great  boyars  in  the  17th  century,  had  met  but  once  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.1 
Tf|C  origin  of  the  present  constitution  of  Russia  must  be  sought,  not  in  this  ancient  and 
obsolete  institution,  but  in  the  artificial  constitution  elaborated  by  Mikhail  Speranski  in 
1809  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  Of  Speranski's  plan  only  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  Council  (January  1st,  1810)  was  realized  in  his  lifetime  2  In  1864 
however,  the  emperor  Alexander  II.  carried  the  scheme  a  step  further  by  the  creation  of 
elected  provincial  assemblies  {zemstvos),  to  which  in  1870  elected  municipal  councils  ( dumas ) 
were  added  The  opportunity  thus  given  for  debate  naturally  stimulated  the  movement 
U^vour  of  constitutional  government,  which  received  new  impulses  from  the  sympathetic 
attitude  of  the  emperor  Alexander  II.,  his  grant  in  1879  of  a  constitution  to  the  liberated 
principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  multiplication  of  Nihilist  outrages  which  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  Liberal  opinion  in  order  to  present  a  united  front  against  revolu¬ 
tionary  agitation.  In  January  1881  Count  Loris-Melikov,  minister  of  the  interior  proposed 
to  convene  a  general  commission  ”  to  examine  legislative  proposals  before  these  were 
laid  before  the  Imperial  Council ;  this  commission  was  to  consist  of  members  elected  by 
the  zemstvos  and  the  larger  towns,  and  others  nominated  in  the  provinces  having  no  zemstvos. 

Th®  pla?QAaS^PPUVed  by  Alexander  IL  on  the  very  morning  of  his  assassination  (February 
17  .4  but  it  was  never  promulgated.  The  new  tsar,  Alexander  III.,  was  an  apt 

pupil  of  his  tutor  Pobedonostsev,  the  celebrated  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  for  whom 
the  representative  system  was  “  a  modern  lie,”  and  his  reign  covered  a  period  of  frank 
reaction  during  which  there  was  not  only  no  question  of  granting  any  fresh  liberties  but 
those  already  conceded  (e.g.  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  administrative  and 

^ ^unctl0ns)  Wf)re  largely  curtailed.  The  result  of  this  policy  of  repression,  associated 
a  th  gr°s£ 1  incompetence  and  corruption  in  the  organs  of  the  administration,  was 

the  rapid  spread  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  which  gradually  permeated  the  intelligent 

peasSantryd  ultlmately  affected  even  tlle  stolid  and  apparently  immovable  masses  of  the 

The  movement  came  to  a  head,  as  a  result  of  the  disasters  of  the  war  with  Tapan  in 
I9°4'  The  assassination  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  Plehve,  on  the  14th  of  Tuly  bv  the 
revolutionist  Sazonov  was  remarkable  as  a  symptom  mainly  owing  to  the  widespread  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  European  press,  of  all  shades  of  opinion  with  the  motives  of  the  assassin  It 
was  clear  that  the  system  with  which  the  murdered  minister’s  name  had  been  associated 

Swbtna!!llbM-UIL1-VerSi'-ly  condemned>  and  111  the  appointment,. of  the  conciliatory  Prince 
S viatop olk-Mirs ki  as  his  successor  the  tsar  himself  seemed  to  concede  the  necessity  for  a 

change  of  policy  In  November,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  police,  a  private  assembly 
of  eminent  members  of  local  zemstvos  and  municipal  dumas  was  held  in  Petro°rad  to 
iscuss  the  situation  The  maj ority  of  this  decided  to  approach  the  crown  with  a  su<Aestion 
for  a  reform  of  the  Russian  system  on  the  basis  of  a  national  representative  assembly  an 
extension  of  local  self-government,  and  wider  guarantees  for  individual  liberty  The^dav 
on  which  the  deputation  laid  these  views  before  Prince  Mirski  was  hailed  by  public  opinion 

v Jwn  mi?  5th  °f  Ma.y  I789’  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  French  stapes-general  at 

V ersailles.  1  he  emperor,  however,  whatever  his  own  views,  was  surrounded  by  reactionarv 
influences  of  which  the  most  powerful  were  the  empress-mother,  Pobedonostsev  the  pro 
curator  of  the  Holy  Synod  Count  Muraviev  and  the  Grand-duke  Sergius  ThI  imperial 
ukaz  of  the  12th  of  December  enunciating  reforms  affectum  the  peasants  wm-l-morP  a 
local  zemstvos  failed  to  satisfy  public  opinion  ;  for  ther^n?^^^^SStoSd 
government.  Petitions  continued  to  flow  in  to  the  emperor’s  rahrirf  ! 

representation,  from  the -  zemstvos,  from  the  nobles  and  from  the  professional' cWs and 
their  moral  was  enforced  by  general  agitation  hv  „  TT  ,  asses’  a.nd 

culminated  at  Moscow  in  the  murder  of  the  Grand-duke  Sergius  (February  4th  ^qo^r^Tn 
the  imperial  counsels  the  resisting  forces  still  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hakd  Prince 
Mirski  resigned,  his  resignation  being  immediatelv  followed  a  AT  T  '  .  -"mce 
manifesto  reaffirming  the  principle  of  autocracy  (February  iSth)Y  BMyg^n^Mhski^suc 
cessor,  had  no  knowledge  of  this  until  after  its  publication;  he  hastened  to  the  tsar  and 

2  Tis  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Polish  parliament  at  Warsaw  in  t8tS  Ale.- 
under  I.  publicly  announced  his  intention  of  granting  free  institutions  to  Russia  "  ’  1 

.0  f„urt“irs“'lten“  °f  t"en‘y  yearS'  ”"d  laW  ™  commuted  JtjmNicholas  II. 
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VvTs  of  .th?  PeoPU  to  aid  in  “the  preparation  and  examination  of  legislative  proposals." 
A  commission  of  inquiry,  under  the  emperor’s  presidency,  was  now  established  to  elaborate 
SC+He“S  fT  canTmS  this  promise  into  effect.  On  the  6th  of  June,  in  reply  to  a  deputation 
of  the  second  congress  of  zemstvos  headed  by  Prince  Trubetzkoi,  the  emperor  promised  the 
speedy  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly.  When,  however,  on  the  6th  ofP aZ?  Ihe 
new  law  was  promulgated,  it  was  found  that  the  “  Imperial  Duma  ”  i  was  to  be  no  more 
ra^’nSHllfatlVil  b?dy’  char§ed  with  the  examination  of  legislative  proposals  before 
P  I“Penal  V'01111011-  the  duty  and  right  of  passing  them  into  law  being 

™  d  f-?Uthe  autocrat  aIone-  The  members  of  the  Duma,  moreover,  were  placed 
an®  Sovernment  by  a  clause  empowering  the  Directing  Senate  to  suspend  or 
-T1i!  promulgation  of  this  truncated  constitution  was  greeted  by  a  furious 

mfarkable  m  SePtember  la  a  general  strike,  rightly  described  as  the  most  re¬ 

markable  political  phenomenon  of  modern  times.  For  days  the  whole  mechanism  of  civil¬ 
ized  existence  in  Russia  was  at  a  standstill,  all  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  cut  off  ■ 
until  at  last  the  government  was  forced  to  yield,  and  on  the  17/30^  of  October  190  s  the  tsar 
lssued  the  famous  manifesto  promising  to  Russia  a  constitution  based  on  the  main  principles 
o  modern  Liberalism  :  national  representation,  freedom  of  conscience  and  opinion  guaran¬ 
tees  lor  individual  liberty.  c  ° 

u  a  JhZ  en1orTmoujs  programme  of  constitutional  reform  foreshadowed  in  the  manifesto 
had  to  be  elaborated  m  haste. by  Count  Witte,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  under  circum¬ 
stances  by  no  means  promising.  The  organs  of  government  seemed  paralysed  by  the 
repudiation  of  the  principle  on  which  their  authority  was  based,  and  the  empire  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  complete  anarchy.  The  revolutionary  terrorists  took  advantage  of 
.  e  situation  to  multiply  outrages  ;  popular  agitation  was  fomented  by  a  multitude  of  new 
] ournais  preaching  every  kind  of  extravagant  doctrine,  now  that  the  censor  no  longer  dared 
to  act  ;  in  December  the  trouble  culminated  in  a  formidable  rising  in  Moscow.  The  revolu- 
tionary  terrorists  were  countered  by  the  terrorists  of  the  reaction  who,  under  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  the  Russian  People,”  began  an  organized  extermination  of  the  elements 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  traditional  regime.  The  “  black  band  ”  ( chernaya  sotnia ),  or 
black  hundreds,  as  they  were  branded  by  public  opinion,  directed  their  attacks  especially 
against  the  Jews,  and  pogroms ,2  i.e.  organized  wholesale  robbery  and  murder  of  Tews 
occurred  m  many  places,  it  was  believed  with  the  connivance  of  the  police  and-  veiled 
approval  in  exalted  quarters. 

Meanwhile  the  political  parties  which  were  to  divide  the  new  Duma  had  taken  shape. 
Apart  from  the  extremists  on  one  side  or  the  other,  frank  reactionaries  on  the  Right  and 
Socialists  on  the  Left,  two  main  divisions  of  opinion  revealed  themselves  in  the  congresses 
of  the  zemstvos  that  met  at  Moscow  in  September  and  November.  In  the  former  there  had 
been  a  fusion  between  the  Radicals,  supporters  of  the  autonomy  of  Poland  and  a  federal 
constitution  for  the  empire,  and  the  Independence  party  ( Osvobozhdenya )  formed  by  political 
exiles  at  Paris  in  1903,  the  fusion  taking  the  name  of  Constitutional  Democrats,  known 
(from  a  w  ord-play  on  the  initials  K.D.)  as  “  Cadets.”  The  more  moderate  elements  found 
a  rallying  cry  in  the  manifesto  of  October,  took  the  name  of  “  the  Party  of  17th  October,” 
and  became  known  as  “  Octobrists.”  In  the  zemstvo  congress  of  November  the  "  Cadets  ” 
protested  against  the  "  grant  ”  of  a  constitution  already  elaborated,  and  demanded  the 
convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Octobrists,  on  the  other  hand,  supported 
Count.  Witte’s  moderate  programme,  the  most  important  provisions  of  which  were  the 
extension  (December  11,  1905)  of  the  suffrage  under  the  stillborn  constitution  of  August, 
and  (February  20,  1906)  the  reorganization  of  the  Duma  as  the  Lower  House,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Council  (half  of  which  was  to  be  elective)  as  the  Upper  House  in  the  new 
parliament/ 

The  elections  were  held  in  March  1906,  and  on  the  27th  of  April  the  emperor  Nicholas 
II.  solemnly  opened  the  first  Duma  of  the  Empire.  The  "  Cadets  ”  commanded  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  and  their  intractable  temper  and  ignorance  of  affairs 
became  at  once  apparent.  The  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  voted  after 
a  debate  in  which  abstract  theories  had  triumphed  over  common  sense,  demanded  universal 
suffrage,  the  establishment  of  pure  parliamentary  government,  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  the  expropriation  of  the  landlords,  a  political  amnesty,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Imperial  Council.  When  the  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Goremykin,  who  had  succeeded 
Witte  at  the  head  of  the  government,  met  these  preposterous  demands  with  a  flat  refusal, 
the  House  voted,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Kuzmin- Kara viev,  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  (July 
4)  ,3  Four  days  later  the  government  dissolved  the  Duma,  M.  Goremykin  at  the  same  time 
being  replaced  by  M.  Stolypin.  The  “  Cadets  ”  refused  to  accept  this  action  and,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  meeting  in  the  tennis-court  at  Versailles,  adjourned  to  Vyborg  in  Finland, 

1  Dwna=  council,  assembly  (dumat,  to  think  over,  reflect  upon).  The  name  was  first 
suggested  by  Speranski,  under  Alexander  I.,  for  the  suggested  parliament  of  delegates  from 
the  zemstvos  and  local  dumas. 

\>Pogrom  =  pillage,  destruction. 

Jr  Of  this  M.  Chasles  remarks  that  it  would  have  been  a  revolutionary  act  even  in 
republican  France. 
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where,  under  tlie  ex-president  of  the  Duma,  M.  Muromtsov,  they  drew  up  and  issued  a 
manifesto  calling  on  the  Russian  people  to  refuse  taxes  and  military  service.  Its  sole 
UL,  ti1apart  froU  tbe  Punishment  which  afterwards  fell  on  its  authors,1  was  to  show  how 
little  the  majority  of  the  dissolved  Duma  had  represented  the  Russian  people.  Isolated 
U*™®  ln,,theKarI1ly  foPowed'.  and  terrorist  outrages  here  and  there— notably,  in  August, 
the  dastardly  bomb  outrage  m  the  Isle  of  Apothecaries  at  Petrograd,  which  seriously 

remafned^lfnll1*1'  St°  ypl,?  s  btBe  daughters  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  of  the  army 
estebbs  wSt  S  £nilloved  while  the  repetition  of  troubles  was  made  more  difficult  by  the 
establishment  of  field  courts  martial  with  summary  powers.  y 

altemthe  hf3,  0I1  the.6th  of  March  l9°7 ■  M,  Stolypin  had  not  ventured  to 

1  al. law  w^hout  parliamentary  consent,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  complaisant 
Senate  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  were  interpreted  in  a  restrictive  sense  lor  the 

toTthi^over^enfm‘ ■  The  reSult  was<  however'  hardly  more  satisfactory 
to  the  extrem^vD  l0St  many  seats  both  to  the  Socialists  and 

the  Right ?Ut  ^  eid,thS  balance  of  the  House,  of  which  the  Octobrists  and 

prLSSof?hfHnn,T  yTCrf tUt6d  ?Ue-fifth'  and  their  leader'  M‘  Golovin-  was  elected 

than  that  of  the  first  •  V>  +  m  cffT'31'  Duma  was,  indeed,  even  more  democratic 

,Uno  tbat  of  “e  ’  hut  M.  Stolypin  did  his  best  to  work  in  harmony  with  it  realizing  that 

thedo^y  tieterSvtaannS?er  dlssolat,1°n1could  but  lead  to  a  like  result,  and  shrinking  from 
Justified  on  th  e  alteratlon  of  the  law  by  a  a  course  which  could  only  be 

hWre  th  plea  of  extreme  necessity.  On  the  19th  of  March  he  laid  before  the  House 

SSrfommmmuen°e  mTfhr  h  f-  mcluded+thf  emancipation  of  the  peasants  from  the  control 
rtl  Li  f  r  d  therhandmg  over  to  them  of  the  crown  lands  and  imperial  estates 
The  majority  however,  refused  to  be  reconciled.  The  abolition  of  the  field  courts  martial 
was  demanded  ;  on  the  13th  of  April  a  bill  for  the  expropriation  of  1 landlords  was  Tarried 

vote  ^*TcKffert?0tl1  the  Afmy  Bm  W°Uld  haVe  b6en  l0St  but  for  the  Polisb 
•  .J-ne  crisis  came  with  the  discovery  of  a  treasonable  plot  for  the  subornation  of  thn 

(one  member  fo?everav  ZTooo  f™v^es  (okrainas)  had  even  before  been  under-represented 

geS“°„  “S  2^°°°  "  ^ 

from  8q  to  so  thnsn  from  +i-,o  r  1  i  a  *  ,  rne  Caucasus  and  Siberia  were  now  reduced 

S3  numll%Mepu  e  SW6pt  away  ^getter  ;  the 

in  the  electoral 

of  iqos  3  This  was  -  ,  complicated  m  Europe,  established  by  the  law 

president,  M^KhCrtkov  ha^  been  one  of  thl  Munim  ^  two  predecessors.  Its 
but  even  the  Octobrists  formed  but  a  third  of  th«  pr  rS  of,tbe  Union  of  17th  October,” 
reactionaries  of  the  RhS and the to  ^  ^ 
the  Union  of  the  Russian  People.  P  ’  rmce  Volkonsky,  was  a  member  of 

Russian  peo^disilhfsionld^nd1 ^^rVof^nlrchy^Srao^  the  cha^ed  temPer  of  the 
obscuring  the  passion  for  democratic  idLls  by  an  aonell  to^Rnf nm6 ^  had  d°ne  W1Sely  in 
soon  to  bear  fruit  in  disuniting  the  revolutionary  parties  *  chauvinism,  an  appeal 

the  focus  of  Liberalism  had  petitioned  the  cZ  P  tles' ,  The  congress  of  zemstvos,  hitherto 
Duma,  to  take  meaCes  for  «*  the  thM 

something  of  their  old  spirit.  M.  Dubrovin  president  of  the  an  -to  exlublt 

and  organizer  of  pogroms  having-  written  n  letter  *  7  ,  U  on  of  the  Russian  People 

sion  of  the  coup  d’etat,  receSId  f  graces  reSv  t0,  the  tsar  on  the  °“a- 

Hundred  ”  in  Odessa  did  not  prevSt  the  Grind  °f  terr°r  °f  the  “  Black 

of  membership  of  the  Union.  P  The  ordinary  law!  from  ac5ePtiug  the  badge 

confiscation  of  newspapers  had  been  resumed  and  th! ‘^r  ’  the  finmg  and 

^toTe^t3  to  TIS 

"  TTDhra  “  *he5™“d  *»«  icrat  had  mSy"fte«d 

■  ThisVa7?e“ rsSura  ths'lS?  <rf  JuST  and  ,OSS  of  civd  riShts- 

by  M.  Stolypin  of  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  oi  hindlnViltZ  patlent  exposition 

any  attack  on  private  property.  ^  ^  ln  Pussia  f°r  the  peasants  without 

3  I  he  electoral  law  covers  107  octavo  pages. 
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poUb“UhyeSS4dba' ‘iSS'proS™  rf  S  “ '“f  ^  f°r  resto™S  ord“  “  body 
local  government  and  its  extension  in  the  frrm+-mS’  lncl.udln&  agrarian  measures,  reform  of 
men.  The  most  far-reachi^  oS  c  frontier  provinces,  and  state  insurance  of  work- 

was  the  partial  aboUtiou^thl^S^S'Siffe^^o111®  firlt.ses“°n  °j  the  third  Duma, 
the  establishment  of  a  class  of  true  nM«nf  mily  ownership  of  land,  which  involved 
passed  before  its  X^SSt  on^e  «  BeSldeS  this’  the  Duma  had 

300  bills  in  all,  includSg^o  for  the  bSinv  of  f^er  e9°!  USefuI  legisla«°n,  some 

Siberia.  Nor  had  it  exhibited  hv™iS„  i!  ™P?rta;nt  railways  on  the  Amur  and  in 
iP3ta.ce,  M.  a?  7th  of  J„.e,  for 

mmMrnrnmm 

sign PJSiSHSS 

uenounceci  Dy  a  synod  of  Orthodox  bishops  at  Kiev  m  1908,  though  the  rights  granted  hv 

f a&"'fis  sssr  ^  “d  ^ 

middle  of  the  19th  century,  against  Austria  but  against  Germany.  In  May  iqoSa  denuta- 

Pebro-rad6  and  hfthR  ‘ th®^us,t,ri^n  Rei^srat  paid  a  ceremonial  visitto the  Duma  at 
i-'etrogracl,  and  m  this  neo-Slav  demonstration  M.  Dmowski  leader  of  the  Polish 

altered11  a  result'due^o  fhPart‘  ^  th<3 f°  however,  the  situation  was  completely 

altered,  a  result  due  to  the  growing  anti-Polish  feeling  in  the  Duma  and  more  especially  to 

the  support  given  by  the  Austrian  Slavs  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  “nd  Eodna 
nPeteoSaCdUoSnthee  28te°nV  nTh  ^  ;  ,the  Cr°Wn  prince  of  Servia'  who  arrived 

m  Ttetrograd  on  the  28th  of  October  to  ask  for  the  armed  assistance  of  the  tsar  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  the  people ;  and,  though  armed  intervention  was 
impossible  M.  Isvolsky  took  the  lead  in  the  abortive  demand  for  a  European  conference. 

-  eo-Slav  dreams  were  now  replaced  by  a  passionate  desire  to  consolidate  the  Russian 
empire  on  a  purely  Russian  basis.  Even  the  remnant  of  the  “  Cadets  ”  had  by  this  time 
renounced  their  sympathy  with  Polish  aspirations,  and  in  the  matter  of  Finland  the  Duma 
proved  itself  even  more  imperial  than  the  emperor  himself.  The  Finnish  question  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  illustrating  the  changed  temper  of  the 
Russian  national  assembly,  that  the  Russian  majority  of  the  Duma  included  among  the 
imperial  questions  m  Finland  which  the  Finnish  diet  ought  to  refer  to  the  imperial  legislature 
not  only  all  military  matters— as  the  tsar  demanded  (Rescript  of  October  14)— but  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  Russian  language  in  the  grand-duchy,  the  principles  of  the  Finnish 
administration,  police,  justice,  education,  formation  of  business  companies  and  of  associa¬ 
tions,  public  meetings  the  press  the  customs  tariff,  the  monetary  system,  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  pilot  and  lighthouse  system.  The  old  tendency  illustrated  by  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  was  once  more  in  evidence — the  tendency  of 
merely  artificial  theories  of  democratic  liberty  to  succumb  to  the  immemorial  instinct  of 
race  and  race  ascendancy. 

As  an  international  force  Russia  had  been,  of  course,  all  but  completely  crippled  bv  the 
outcome  of  the  Japanese  War  and  the  subsequent  revolution.  Her  recovery  however 
revealed  the  immense  reserves  of  her  strength.  On  the  30th  of  July  1907  she  signed  a 
convention  with  Japan  of  mutual  respect  for  treaty  and  territorial  rights,  and  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  of  China.  On  the  31st  of  August  of  the  same  year  the  long  period  of  mutual 
suspicion  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  closed  by  a  convention  for  an  amicable 
settlement  of  all  questions  likely  to  disturb  the  relations  of  the  two  Powers  in  Asia  generally 
including  the  demarcation  of  Persia  into  spheres  of  influence.  This  new  entente  with  Great 
Britain,  cemented  by  a  visit  paid  by  King  Edward  VII.  to  the  tsar  at  Reval  on  the  9th  Tune 
TgoS  helped  to  knit  close  once  more  the  loosened  alliance  with  France,  and  so  to  preserve 
Lhe  threatened  balance  of  Europe.  That  in  the  work  of  restoring  its  military  position  the 
Russian  government  had  the  support  of  the  Russian  parliament  was  proved  by  a  subsidy  of 
1,000,000  voted  by  the  Duma,  on  the  30th  of  December  1909,  for  the  special  service  of 
the  reorganization  and  redistribution  of  the  army. 

1  The  law  establishing  individual  peasant-proprietorship  was  passed  on  December  21st. 
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RECENT  EVENTS,  1909-1912 

The  three  years  from  1909  to  1912  in  Russia  were  notable  for  several  important 
legislative  acts  and  reforms  affecting  large  classes  of  the  population.  Much  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  reorganization  of  peasant  administration,  peasant  justice,  land 
tenure,  migration,  colonization  and  labour  insurance. 

As  a  matter  of  important  benefit  for  the  great  mass  of  Russian  peasantry,  the  third 
Duma  (which  came  into  being  in  November  1907)  passed  a  bill  in  1910,  which  ranks 
next  to  the  one  designed  to  emancipate  them  from  their  village  communes.  This  was 
the  reform  of  local  justice  to  replace  the  system  introduced  in  1889  by  Count  Tolstoy, 
the  famous  reactionary  minister  of  Alexander  III.  According  to  that  system,  small 
cases  were  tried  by  volost  courts,  the  volost  being  a  collective  administrative  unit 
comprising  many  villages  and  communes.  More  important  cases  were  dealt  with  by 
the  Zemskie  Nachalniki  or  rural  administrators,  who  combined  administrative  and 
judicial  functions.  These  administrators  were  to  be  recruited  chiefly  from  amongst 
the  local  landed  gentry,  and  in  this  way  Count  Tolstoy  desired  to  re-establish  the 
influence  of  the  landlords,  which  had  been  lost  ever  since  the  peasant  reforms  of  1861. 
Tolstoy’s  measure  was  most  unpopular  from  the  very  beginning,  and  both  the  volost 
judges  who  were  elected  by  the  peasants,  and  the  rural  administrators  appointed  by 
the  government,  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  satisfy  modern  requirements. 
As  soon  as  the  constitutional  regime  was  introduced  the  government  recognized  the 
urgency  of  reform  in  this  direction  with  a  view  to  substituting  both  volost  courts  and 
rural  administrators  by  trained  justices  of  the  peace  as  in  t^ie  towns.  When  the  bill 
came  before  the  legislature  both  houses  accepted  the  abolition  of  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  rural  administrators,  but  the  projected  abolition  of  the  volost  courts  was  strongly 
opposed  in  the  state  council,  and  this  gave  rise  to  severe  criticism.  The  bill  was 
finally  voted  by  the  council  in  1911  with  retention  of  the  volost  courts  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  local  boards  of  magistrates,  constituting  in  this  instance  courts  of  appeal. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  years  1910  and  1911  was  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  nationalism  by  the  government  and  the  Duma.  This  showed  itself  in  the 
carrying  through  of  several  bills  tending  to  withstand  the  centrifugal  forces  which 
were  at  work  amongst  the  foreign  and  heterodox  races  under  Russian  rule,  and  which 
the  cosmopolitan  disposition  of  former  central  authorities  had  allowed  to  attain  danger¬ 
ous  proportions.  The  work  of  the  government  and  Duma  in  this  respect  surprised 
those  persons  who  thought  the  Russification  policy  of  the  old  bureaucratic  regime 
would  disappear  with  the  establishment  of  representative  institutions. 

Against  these  denationalizing  forces  the  government  brought  forward  several  bills, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  Russian  zemstvos  or  county  councils  into  the  six  western 
provinces,  the  separation  of  the  Holm  district  from  Liublin,  and  its  withdrawal  from 
under  Polish  law,  the  purchase  of  the  Warsaw-Vienna  railway  by  the  state,  and  special 
Russian  legislation  for  Finland.  A  characteristic  in  this  connection  was  an  order  of 
the  minister  of  ways  of  communication  prohibiting  the  employment  of  more  than  10  % 
of  men  of  non-Russian  race  on  the  government  railways.  Bills  were  also  introduced  for¬ 
giving  zemstvos  to  Siberia,  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  Don  Cossack  territory. 

The  introduction  of  zemstvos  into  the  western  provinces  brought  on  a  serious 
ministerial  crisis  in  1911.  The  measure  was  calculated  indirectly  to  give  the  Russian 
peasant  element  in  the  provinces  in  question  a  preponderance  of  representation  over 
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the  Polish  land  proprietors. 
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at  Petropra  with  +w  '  who.had  hitherto  elected  only  Poles  to  sit  in  the  state  council 

t  J^etrograd.  v\  ith  this  m  view,  the  new  zemstvos  were  to  be  elected  bv  senarafe 
national  curias  or  colleges  The  prime  minister,  M.  Stolypin,  explained  the  measure  in  a 
the  Puma,  and]  that  assembly  passed  it  *  ~ 


speech  to  numa,  ana;  mat  assembly  passed  it  on  nth  of  June  1910.  Very  strong 

elPe?toral°cnriaTeJnH  n®  t0  partS  °f  ^  the  state  council-  especially  to  the  projected 

chamber  Tt"’  m  sPlte  of  Stolypin’s  appeals  for  urgency,  the  upper 

oic^nsiierlft^ ar  much  debating  threw  out  the  bill  altogether.  A  serious  political  crisiSP at 
once  ensued.  Stolypin  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the  tsar  declined  to  accept.  Extra- 

r,f  n  rynmean-S  W6re  resorted  to  ln  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  On  the  27th 
ebarrin  h  fn  Tpen,al  uka;L  appeared,  which  suspended  the  sittings  of  both  legislative 
chambers  for  three  days.  Besides  this,  two  members  of  the  state  council,  Durnovo  and 
;h+ep0Y'  who’  alle&ed-  had  used  unfair  means  to  instigate  the  opposition,  were  sent 

into  retirement.  The  government  then  obtained  the  issue  of  another  imperial  ukaz,  whereby 
tne  establishment  of  zemstvos  in  the  six  provinces  was  decreed  under  article  87  of  the 
fundamental  law's,  which  enables  the  crown  to  legislate  independently  when  the  two 
chambers  are  not  m  session.  The  only  obligation  was  to  obtain  the  subsequent  consent 
of  the  legislature  to  the  accomplished  fact,  which  was  not  difficult  after  removal  of  the 
most  dangerous  opponents  from  the  state  council.  This  arbitrary  proceeding  produced 
a  sharp  conflict  between  the  government  and  the  Duma  and  council  as  soon  as  the  two 
houses  resumed  their  sittings.  Both  chambers  for  the  first  time  sank  their  differences  and 
united  in  vehemently  denouncing  the  illegal  action  of  the  government,  although  the  Duma 
had  actually  voted  for  the  law  in  question.  As  a  demonstration,  M.  Goochkov,  the  president 
of  the  Duma,  resigned  his  post,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Rodzianko.  All  factions  in  the 
Duma,  except  the  Nationalists,  combined  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  Stolypin,  and  passed 
a  vote  of  censure.  But  the  man  who  had  not  flinched  at  his  post  in  1906  when  a  bomb 
exploded  in  the  very  midst  of  his  own  household  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  wrath 
of  the  Duma,  especially  now  that  the  emperor’s  confidence  was  secured. 

The  friendliness  created  between  the  state  council  and  the  Duma  by  this  incident  did 
not  last  long.  In  the  autumn  of  1911  the  old  friction  between  them  was  renewed,  and  the 
peasant  deputies  of  the  Duma  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ministers  and  other  influential 
personages  to  complain  of  the  state  council’s  neglect  of  measures  affecting  their  class  in 
particular.  They  declared  that  they  could  not  face  their  electors  “  empty  handed  ’’  when 
they  returned  home  to  their  native  villages. 

Meanwhile  the  premier  Stolypin  fell  a  victim  to  the  perilous  double  game  so  often  played 
by  members  of  the  Russian  Secret  Police  and  their  agents  among  the  revolutionary  spies. 
At  a  gala  performance  on  14th  of  September  1911  in  the  theatre  at  Kiev,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  and  the  imperial  family,  Stolypin  was  fatally  wounded  by  two  revolver  shots 
fired  by  a  Jew  named  Mordka  Bogrov,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  was  an  agent  of  the 
Okhrana,  or  Secret  Political  Police,  and  a  member  otithe  party  ofirevolutionary  terror.  He 
succumbed  to  his  wounds  on  1 8th  of  September.  This  tragic  end  to  the  ablest  and  strongest 
head  of  the  Russian  government  since  Count  Witte  had  left  office  produced  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country  and  agitated  all  political  parties. 

Peter  Arcadevich  Stolypin  was  born  in  1863,  the  son  of  a  Russian  admiral  of  Sevastopol 
fame,  who  had  married  a  Princess  Gorchakov,  so  that  on  his  mother’s  side  he  was  related 
to  the  noble  line  of  the  descendants  of  Rurik.  Having  finished  his  education, at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Petrograd,  he  entered  the  government  service  in  1884,  first  in  the  ministry  for 
internal  affairs  and  then  in  the  department  of  agriculture.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
Grodno  in  1902,  and  of  Saratov  in  1905,  where  he  became  known  as  a  firm  administrator. 
He  was  called  from  the  governorship  of  Saratov  in  April  1906  to  be  minister  of  internal 
affairs,  and  in  July  succeeded  M.  Goremykin  as  minister  president.  He  quickly  proved 
himself  a  capable  and  wise  statesman  of  strong  character  and  convictions,  a  good  orator 
with  a  clear  and  concise  style,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  able  to  give  unity  and  prestige 
to  the  ministerial  council  over  which  he  presided.  He  at  first  co-operated  with  the  Octo¬ 
brists  and  the  Duma,  and  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  latter  for  the  realization  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme  of  national  legislation.  It  was  said  that  the  Duma  determined  the  character  of 
Stolypin,  while  Stolypin  to  a  great  extent  determined  the  character  of  the  Duma.  Certainly 
the  third  Duma,  convoked  under  the  operation  of  Stolypin’s  modified  electoral  law  and 
influenced  by  his  able  speeches,  turned  out  incomparably  more  workable  and  practically 
useful  than  either  of  its  two  predecessors.  His  motto  was  reform  and  order.  To  those  who 
objected  to  the  arbitrary  and  autocratic  tendencies  of  his  policy  his  answer  was  that  until 
new  and  better  laws  were  introduced  the  old  and  defective  ones,  which  often  produced  harm 
as  well  as  good,  would  be  strictly  enforced.  Amongst  the  important  agrarian  reforms  which 
he  promoted  was  the  abolition  of  the  tyrannical  hold  of  the  antiquated  and  fast-decaying 
communal  system  over  the  Russian  peasantry.  In  a  few  years’  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Petrograd  will  have  reason  to  bless  Stolypin’s  memory  on  account  of  his  scheme  of  com¬ 
pulsory  sanitation  and  drainage,  which  the  municipal  Duma  of  the  Russian  capital,  after 
long^jgflars  of  culpable  neglect,  will  now  be  bound  to  carry  out.  He  resisted  everything 


tending  towards  compromise  with  sedition  in  any  form,  and  maintained  the  extraordinary 
and  extra-judicial  measures  of  public  security  and  the  operation  of  courts-martial  in  the 
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face  of  much  opposition.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  Finns  and  the  socialist  revolutionaries. 
The  latter  regarded  him  as  their  deadliest  enemy,  and  no  less  than  seven  plots  and  attempts 
against  his  life  were  organized,  from  August  1906,  when  a  bomb  was  exploded  in  his  summer 
villa  with  terrible  consequences  to  his  family  and  visitors,  down  to  the  attack  at  Kiev, 
which  unhappily  proved  fatal. 

The  death  of  Stolypin  induced  the  radical  opposition  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  change 
of  policy  under  his  successor,  but  M.  Kokovtsov,1  the  new  president  of  the  council  of 
ministers,  very  soon  dispelled  that  illusion.  In  his  first  speech  to  the  Duma  in  this  new 
capacity  he  laid  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  political  change  whatever, 
and  this  declaration,  combined  with  the  impression  produced  by  the  fact  of  the  assassin  of 
Stolypin  having  been  a  Jew,  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  Nationalist  cause  and  gained  for 
it  the  full  support  of  the  Octobrists.  At  a  great  banquet  on  17th  of  October  in  memory  of 
the  October  Manifesto,  the  Octobrists  and  Nationalists,  under  Goochkov  and  Balashov 
respectively,  joined  their  forces  to  pass  a  whole  series  of  bills  initiated  by  Stolypin.  These 
included  the  law  of  equal  rights  for  Russians  in  Finland,  a  money  contribution  from  the 
Finnish  to  the  Russian  exchequer  in  lieu  of  personal  military  service,  the  separation  of  the 
Holm  district  from  Polish  control,  and  the  introduction  of  municipal  administration  into 
Polish  towns,  which  was  a  sop  to  the  Poles  after  foisting  upon  them  the  zemstvo  scheme. 

The  antagonism  between  Russia  and  Finland  was  reaccentuated  by  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  law  of  equal  rights.  In  1910  the  Finnish  Diet,  after  three  dissolutions  for 
refusing  to  entertain  the  subject  of  Russian  imperial  legislation,  continued  to  pursue  a 
provocative  policy.  In  1911  the  claims  of  Russian  subjects  in  Finland  to  be  allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  aforesaid  law  and  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  Finnish  local  authorities  to  admit 
its  validity,  or  to  grant  any  rights  under  it,  very  much  aggravated  the  bad  feeling  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  matters  were  made  still  worse  by  the  Finnish  courts  not  rendering 
any  assistance  to  the  Russian  judicial  officers  sent  into  Finland  to  prosecute  the  passive 
resisters.  Finally  several  members  of  the  magistracy  of  Viborg,  Abo  and  other  Finnish 
towns  were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Petrograd  amidst  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
from  their  countrymen,  to  be  tried  in  the'  Russian  law  courts.  In  February  1912  an 
imperial  decree  ordered  the  pilot  and  lighthouse  services  of  Finland  to  be  placed  under 
the  Russian  ministry  of  marine,  which  further  embittered  Russo-Finnish  relations. 

The  majority  of  the  third  Duma  took  advantage  of  every  possible  opportunity  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  extending  national  education.  A  distinct  attitude  of  opposition  was 
assumed  towards  M.  Schwartz,  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a 
reactionary.  His  successor,  M.  Kasso  (appointed  in  1910),  was  severely  censured  for  his 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  professors  of  the  university  at  Moscow  for  offering  resistance  to 
his  measures  limiting  the  independence  of  university  autonomy.  The  Duma  voted  a  broad 
scheme  of  school  development  which  was  calculated  to  establish  general  elementary  in¬ 
struction  throughout  the  country  in  about  ten  years,  but  this  was  materially  modified  by 
the  state  council,  which  came  into  acute  conflict  with  the  Dumk  on  the  question  of  lay  and 
clerical  influence  over  the  proposed  schools.  The  Duma  refused  to  vote  money  for  the 
latter.  When  the  emperor  last  received  the  members,  before  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
third  Duma,  his  majesty  remarked,  in  his  farewell  speech,  that  he  expected  the  Duma 
to  vote  the  necessary  funds  for  the  schools  in  question.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  vote  uncomplimentary  to  the  emperor,  the  majority  took  care  to  be  absent 
when  the  question  was  brought  up  for  discussion,  and  failing  the  requisite  number  of 
members  the  bill  could  not  be  discussed.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  easily  surmounted, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  council  s  refusal  to  introduce  zemstvos  into  the  six  western  provinces 
that  is  to  say,  by  again  bringing  into  operation  the  famous  article  No.  87  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  providing  the  necessary  funds  by  the  issue  of  an  imperial  ukaz. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  money  devoted  to  elementary  education  was  in¬ 
creased  from  23J  million  to  72  million  roubles  in  1912. 

The  work  of  the  third  Duma  in  connexion  with  the  budget  is  considered  by  all  parties 
as  most  effective  and  praiseworthy.  Such  a  result  is  largely  due  to  the  president  of  the 
Budget  Commission,  M.  Alexeinko,  formerly  professor  at  the  .University  of  Kharkov  In 
five  years  the  state  revenue  increased  by  £45, 773, 200  (1908,  £268, 908,500  ;  1912 

£397.040,000).  The  principal  source  of  this  increase  is  the  revenue  from  railways,2  which 

1  Vladimir  Nikolaievich  Kokovtsov  was  born  in  1847.  After  serving  in  the  prison 
administration,  and  then  as  secretary  to  the  imperial  council,  he  became  assistant  minister 
of  finance  under  Witte  in  1901.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance,  and  he 
retained  this  office  as  prime  minister,  M.  Makarov  being  appointed  minister  of  internal 
affairs.  In  December  1912  the  latter  made  way  for  M.  Maklakov. 

formpHonmo/  °f  January  *9™  the  council  of  ministers  sanctioned  the 

formation  of  a  Society  d  Etudes  for  surveying  the  route  for  the  projected  Great  Indian 
railway,  which  is  to  join  the  railway  systems  of  Russia  and  India.  The  total  length  of  all 
Russian  railways  opened  for  permanent  traffic  in  January  1912  is  officially  given  as  69  332 
y®HStfS'  °+  46,221  £urinS  r9I3:  new  lines  were  opened  for  regular  traffic  over  957  m 
and  for  temporary  traffic  over  950  m.  ;  new  second  tracks  were  laid  down  over  137m  • 
new  lines  were  under  construction  for  3967  m.  and  new  lines  were  projected  for  1654m.  ’  ’ 
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have  produced  more  receipts  for  the  period  mentioned  by  nearly  ^20,000,000.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  whereas  before  1907  Russian  railways  always  showed  a  considerable  deficit 
for  the  Exchequer,  the  last  two  budgets  of  the  third  Duma  were  closed  with  a  large  net 
profit  of  some  ^16,000,000.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  third  Duma  the  latter  con¬ 
stantly  urged  economy  and  better  management  of  railways,  while  it  recommended  the  kind 
of  measures  most  likely  to  conduce  to  those  ends.  On  one  occasion  it  took  the  unusual 
course  of  reducing  the  estimates  of  the  railway  department  by  1  rouble  in  order  to  mark 
its  disapproval  of  the  government  policy  in  that  respect.  The  credits  for  education  rank 
first  in  the  relative  figures  of  increased  state  expenditure.  These  have  been  nearly  quad¬ 
rupled  since  1907,  before  which  year  they  amounted  to  about  43,000,000  roubles  ;  in  1912 
they  came  to  close  upon  170,000,000  roubles.  Next  in  importance  are  the  assignments  in 
connexion  with  migration  to  Siberia  and  agricultural  assistance  and  improvement.  The 
money  for  these  “  pet  children  ”  of  the  third  Duma,  as  the  president  of  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  called  them,  has  been  increased  by  about  78,000,000  roubles  (from  40,000,000 
roubles  before  1907  to  118,000,000  roubles  in  1912). 

The  estimates  for  the  budget  of  1913,  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Duma,  were 
balanced  at  the  colossal  sum  of  3,208,496,961  roubles,  and  their  chief  characteristic  is  an 
enormous  increase  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  latter  extending  to  all  branches  of  the 
government,  and  amounting  to  335  million  roubles  more  than  the  expenditure  of  1912, 
whilst  the  anticipated  revenue  is  277  million  roubles  more  than  that  of  1912.  Consequently 
the  expenditure  for  1913  is  calculated  to  exceed  the  growth  of  revenue  by  78  million  roubles. 

The  attention  of  the  third  Duma  was  much  occupied  by  questions  of  national  defence. 
Its  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  ministry  of  marine  and  persistent  refusal  to  grant  more 
money  led  to  administrative  change  and  revision  in  that  department  (Vice-Admiral 
Grigorovich  becoming  minister  in  1911),  after  which  more  credit  was  duly  voted.  In  1907 
the  Admiralty  estimates  amounted  to  87,000,000  roubles  ;  in  its  last  budget  the  third 
Duma  provided  230,000,000  roubles  for  the  national  navy.  Relations  with  the  ministry 
of  war  (to  which  General  Sukhomlinov  was  appointed  in  1909)  were  less  strained,  and 
although  that  ministry  was  invariably  criticized,  more  especially  the  commissariat  depart¬ 
ment,  the  third  Duma  was  induced  to  satisfy  all  requirements  of  the  army  to  the  extent  of 
545,000,000  roubles  in  1913,  or  150,000,000  roubles  more  than  in  1907. 

Russia’s  finances  have  never  before  been  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  as  they  were 
at  the  end  of  1912.  The  free  resources  of  the  Treasury  had  attained  to  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  800,000,000  roubles,  and  the  gold  reserve  of  the  state  bank,  the  largest  reserve  of 
any  bank  in  the  world,  was  close  upon  1  milliard  572  million  roubles.  These  brilliant 
results  were  due  to  two  splendid  harvests  and  an  unexampled  development  of  trade  and 
industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  two  years  only,  from  1910  to  1912,  there 
was  an  increase  of  industrial  employment  for  over  300,000  more  workmen. 

The  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry  reports  that  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1911  there  were  295  labour  strikes  on  economic  grounds,  in  which  78,000  workmen  took 
part,  and  which  entailed  the  loss  of  540,000  working  days.  The  greatest  number  of  these 
strikes  was  amongst  workmen  in  the  textile  industries,  namely,  119,  or  40  %,  and  the 
number  of  men  involved  was  greater  than  in  any  other  industry.  The  industries  producing 
metal  goods  were  accountable  for  34  strikes,  those  dealing  with  animal  products  for  27, 
and  those  for  the  mechanical  treatment  of  wood  for  24  strikes.  The  most  serious  strike 
took  place  in  March  1912  at  the  mines  of  the  Lena  Goldfields  Company  in  Siberia,  and 
resulted  in  a  wholesale  massacre  of  workmen,  hundreds  of  whom  were  shot  down  mercilessly 
by  the  troops.  Discontent  with  the  management  of  the  mines  was  the  only  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  It  roused  general  public  indignation,  and  the  emperor  sent  a  trusted  senator 
to  make  a  special  investigation  and  prosecute  the  parties  responsible  for  so  much  loss  of  life. 

The  prosperity  of  Russia,  which  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  good  harvest  results.  The  harvest  of  19 11  was  much  inferior  to 
that  of  1910,  which  was  very  nearly  as  good  as  the  abundant  harvest  of  1909  in  quantity, 
though  not  in  quality,  owing  to  unfavourable  weather.  There  was  a  dearth  in  1911  in 
fourteen  provinces  and  three  territories,  which  necessitated  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
relief  for  the  peasantry  in  the  famine-stricken  districts,  such  as  the  sale  of  corn  and  seed 
at  cost  price,  loans,  reduction  of  railway  rates  for  transportation  and  so  forth.  The 
harvest  of  1912  was  considered  on  the  whole  to  be  good,  but  rather  unusual  meteorological 
conditions  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  probably  marred  the  expected  results.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  with  the  harvest  of  beetroot  for  sugar-making.  There  was  even 
an  alarm  raised  in  the  press  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  sugar  famine  and  the  advisability  of 
importing  foreign  sugar. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  more  security  in  kind  for  advances  made  on  corn 
by  the  government,  private  banks  and  railway  companies,  it  was  decided  in  1912  to  erect 
178  large  granaries  at  railway  stations  and  wharves  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  one 
million  tons. 

,T-jfe  employment  of  improved  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  is  spreading 
every  year.  The  total  value  of  such  machinery  acquired  in  19x0  was  estimated  at  about 
^9,200,000  as  against  ^8,500,000  in  1909. 
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The  Russian  grain  export  trade  suffered  considerably  in  1911-12  from  the  temporary 
closing  of  the  Dardanelles  in  consequence  of  the  Turco-Italian  and  Balkan  Wars. 

The  realization  of  the  great  agrarian  reforms  under  the  ukaz  of  November  1906,  which 
emancipated  the  peasantry  from  the  thraldom  of  their  communes,  has  been  energetically 
pursued.  The  number  of  peasant  householders  applying  for  personal  tenure  from  the 
beginning  of  this  reorganization  of  the  land  down  till  June  1911  was  2,160,867,  while 
i.53i>620  had  finally  left  their  communes.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  growing  tendency 
for  whole  communes  to  have  their  land  distributed  into  separate  allotments  and  farms, 
thus  enabling  the  members  to  adopt  individual  tenure  without  direct  application.  By  the 
law  of  14th  of  June  1910,  communes  in  which  there  has  not  been  any  general  redistribution 
since  the  first  allotment  are  considered  to  have  passed  over  to  hereditary  tenure.  On 
1st  of  January  1911  the  number  of  such  communes  amounted  to  116,043,  with  3,489,898 
householders,  representing  allotments  aggregating  about  77  million  acres. 

The  purchase  price  of  state  land  sold  to  the  peasants  during  1907—10  was  28,096,973 
roubles,  most  of  which  is  to  be  paid  off  by  instalments  spread  over  55J  years. 

Another  Russian  movement  of  British  origin  in  these  years  was  the  emulation  of 
General  Baden  Powell’s  system  of  Boy  Scouts  ;  but  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  Russian 
conditions  the  scouts  in  Russia  have  become  potieshniki,  play  soldiers,  or  boys  playing  at 
soldiers,  and  are  organized  and  drilled  accordingly. 

One  of  the  last  measures  passed  by  the  third  Duma  was  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
Labour  Insurance,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  in  June  1908.  It  applies 
to  over  3,000,000  workmen  employed  in  works,  factories,  mines,  river  transport,  railways 
and  tramways.  Insurance  in  case  of  accident  is  provided  for  on  the  Austrian  system  by 
territorial  mutual  societies  with  capital  supplied  exclusively  by  employers,  and  managed 
by  them  under  government  control.  A  second  bill  was  passed  for  insurance  in  cases  of 
temporary  sickness  to  be  undertaken  by  societies  similar  to  the  German  Krankenkassen, 
the  necessary  funds  in  this  instance  being  supplied  in  the  proportions  of  three-fifths  by  the 
workmen  and  two-fifths  by  the  employers.  Sick  pay  is  to  be  granted  for  periods  not  exceed¬ 
ing  26  weeks  in  one  year.  Considerable  opposition  was  offered  to  the  part  of  the  scheme 
which  provides  for  medical  aid  at  the  expense  of  employers,  but  finally,  after  much  discussion 
in  both  houses,  the  bill  was  made  law. 

The  third  Duma,  which  was  the  first  really  working  Duma,  completed  its  five  years’ 
term  in  1912,  and  an  Imperial  ukaz  summoned  the  fourth  Duma,  elections  being  held  in 
the  late  autumn.  In  these  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  government  exercised  considerable 
pressure  through  M.  Sabler,  the  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  on  the  clerical  vote,  and 
through  the  Zemskie  Nachalniki  and  other  local  authorities  on  the  peasant  vote,  also  in 
the  matter  of  distribution  of  electoral  boroughs,  arbitrary  removal  of  undesirable  voters, 
and  so  forth.  The  result  was,  however,  unsatisfactory  for  the  government  after  all  its 
efforts,  for  its  campaign  having  been  apparently  directed  against  the  Octobrists  the 
Opposition  came  in  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  Octobrists,  although  they  lost  Goochkov 
and  other  good  men,  practically  lost  only  ten  seats.  It  seemed  likely  to  be  very  difficult 
to  arrange  for  a  working  majority  in  the  fourth  Duma.  The  returns  in  November  1912 
showed  its  constitution  to  be  as  follows  :  United  Right,  229,  various  parties  of  the  Left 
109  ;  Ministerial  Centre,  80  ;  "  Aliens  ”  or  Autonomists,  17  ;  miscellaneous,  15.  Of  the 
whole  440  members  of  the  Duma  only  7  or  8  were  members  of  the  first  Duma  (1906)  and 
of  the  new  party  of  the  Right  45  were  priests  of  the  Orthodox  clergy,  2  being  bishops  the 
outlook  being  unpromising  for  any  but  reactionary  legislation. 

In  foreign  affairs  Russian  diplomacy  has  played  an  active  and  pacific  part  without 
however,  exhibiting  enough  energetic  initiative  and  success  to  win  popularity 'at  home’ 
the  former  ministei  for  foreign  affairs,  Izvolsky,  who  in  1910  was  transferred  to  Paris 
as  Russian  ambassador,  was  severely  criticized  in  the  Russian  press  for  not  preventing 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  his  successor  M.  Sazonov  (who  in  1012 
paid  important  visits  to  Paris,  London  and  Berlin)  has  been  criticized  at  home  with  equal 
it  not  greater  severity,  for  nearly  everything  he  has  done  or  not  done.  It  was  laid  to  his 
charge  that  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  Turco-Italian  War  to 
insist  upon  the  Turkish  troops  withdrawing  from  the  Persian  district  of  Urmia.  After  the 


Potsdam  interview  m  1912  between  the  German  emperor  and  the  tsar,  accompanied  bv 
their  respective  ministers,  M.  Sazonov  was  sharply  criticized  for  the  resultant  agreement 
whereby  Germany  received  several  substantial  advantages  in  return  for  merely  promising 

not  to  lntorfpirR  in  moliLir'a  1  a+inno  /■'' _ , _  •  <-  ,  ^  ^ 
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the  treaty  of  1881,  and  towards  the  end  of  1912  concerning  the  independence  of  northern 
Mongolia.  After  much  hesitation  and  refusing  to  accede  to  Mongolian  solicitations  for 
protection  against  China,  Russia  concluded  a  convention  with  the  new  Mongolian  govern¬ 
ment  at  Urga,  recognizing  the  autonomy  of  that  region  without  impugning  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Chinese  over  their  former  province.  This  gave  rise  to  much  ill-feeling  against  Russia 
in  China.  The  explanation  was  that  Russia  was  obliged  to  establish  direct  relations  with 
northern  Mongolia  in  order  to  secure  the  treaty  rights  for  her  merchants  which  China  had 
not  yet  agreed  to  renew.  In  1911  all  outstanding  accounts  were  finally  settled  with  Japan, 
and  Russia  received  back  her  hospital  ship  which  had  been  captured  during  the  war.  In 
the  Moroccan  crisis  of  19 11,  between  Germany  and  France,  the  attitude  of  England  in 
support  of  France  was  undoubtedly  assisted  by  Russia  making  it  plainly  understood  that 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  still  in  full  force,  and  especially  by  the  order  to  refund  to 
Russian  banks,  out  of  the  Russian  Exchequer  deposit  in  Germany,  all  sums  of  money  de¬ 
manded  of  them  from  that  country.  Meanwhile  difficulties  have  arisen  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  In  December  191 1  President  Taft  declared  his  intention  to  abrogate 
the  treaty  with  Russia  of  1832,  and  the  announcement  gave  great  umbrage  in  Russia,  where 
it  was  at  once  understood  as  a  retaliation  for  Russia's  refusal  to  abolish  her  restrictions 
against  foreign  Jews  and  American  Jews  in  particular.  For  some  time  the  situation 
appeared  to  threaten  a  tariff  war  between  the  two  nations. 

In  the  beginning  of  1912  Anglo-Russian  sympathies  were  very  considerably  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  visit  of  a  British  delegation  to  Russia,  composed  of  representatives  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  the  army,  navy,  press  and  commerce.  They  were  received  by 
the  emperor  and  overwhelmed  with  traditional  Russian  hospitality  at  Petrograd  and 
Moscow.  A  British  squadron  of  three  ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Warrender 
visited  Revel  for  three  days  at  the  beginning  of  October  1912. 

In  September  1912  the  centennial  jubilee  of  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow  was 
celebrated  with  much  military  and  religious  ceremony  in  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Russian  empire,  especially  on  the  field  of  Borodino,  where  the  tsar  reviewed  a  large 
number  of  troops.  A  distinguished  French  deputation  also  attended  at  Borodino  and 
placed  wreaths  at  the  foot  of  both  monuments  erected  to  the  Russian  and  French  soldiers 
respectively  who  fell  here  in  1812.  Special  patriotic  performances  were  given  at  most 
Russian  theatres,  representing  Kutuzov’s  pursuit  of  the  defeated  French  army. 

In  October  1912  great  distress  was  caused  in  the  Russian  royal  family  by  the  serious 
illness  of  the  tsar  Nicholas’s  only  son,  the  grand-duke  Alexis  (b.  1904).  All  sorts  of  wild 
rumours  were  current,  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  bomb  outrage,  that  he  had  been 
mutilated  by  his  nurse  and  so  forth.  All  that  was  definitely  known  was  that  he  was  very 
ill,  and  in  a  critical  state,  but  his  condition  improved  early  in  November.  It  was  officially 
stated  on  3rd  of  November  that  the  child  had  injured  himself  in  jumping  into  a  boat,  and  that 
an  internal  effusion  of  blood  had  been  set  up,  causing  great  anaemia  “  which  will  require  a 
long  period  of  recuperation  and  may  possibly  for  a  long  time  render  difficult  the  free  use 
of  the  legs.”  The  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  came  under  discussion  in 
connection  with  this  unhappy  event,  and  on  nth  of  December  it  was  reported  that  the 
grand-duke  Dmitri  (b.  1891),  son  of  the  tsar’s  uncle,  the  grand-duke  Paul,  would  be  made 
heir-designate. 
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PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  PRODUCTS 

Albany  a  p01^  0f  the  Turkish  empire  extending  along  the  western  littoral  of  the 

fr0ntier  °f  TM“T  *»  the  ^ttTconfiS 

01  Greece,  is  perhaps  the  least-known  region  m  Europe  :  and  though  more  than  q 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  Gibbon  described  it  as  “  a  country  wiZ  sLht  of 

institutions,  and  the  inability  of  the  Turkish  authorities  tr>  affm-t  n  mPlex ■  social 

ri§^ 

and  other  localities  have  never  been  thorou°-hlv  exnlored  ThP  n  An  T  j  Ip 

Alban, a  underwent  some  alteration  in  consSenS of the  enTar™tT  M  ' T ^  °f 
sanctioned  by  the  Berlin  Treatv  (Tulv  n  Ash-  «  •  larPement  of  Montenegro, 

providing  for  the  cession  of  Dulcigno  to  Mokten^gro  (Novfmber^rTs6  V  arra^ements 
the  districts  of  Plava  and  Gusinye  restored  ^  ?0)^efor 

December  r884)  now  ascends  s?tled 

passes  northward,  and  crossing  Lake  Scutari  cPrei  c  bass  (Shas);  thence 

on  the  N.  from  the  territories  of  the  Gruka  W  fTJ??  the  dlStnCt  of  Kutch  Kraina 
Gusinye  and  Plava  to  thTsE  1} m™ in*  ‘ribes  on  the  S.  ;  leaving 

and  then  follows  the  course  of  the  Tara  river  On  riTAd f,  ^  M?kr*  Planina> 
curtailed  owing  to  the  aequisit.on  of  the  Arta  district  by  ™ 

Arta  now  forming  the  frontier.  On  the  F  tu  h  ol  CAMay  i88iA  the  river 
constitute  a  kind  of  natural  boundarv  which  rWc  "  b  mr’  (drammos  and  Pindus 
limits  nor  with  the  Turkish  administrative  H'  •  -n°  ’  10^eveG  coincide  with  ethnical 
part  of  the  Turkish  vjayet  oVkZSo  tL  north?™  ST'T™  Albania  forms 
vilayet  of  Shkodra  (Scutari)  the  eastern  Truk  r  hlgh  ands  are  included  in  the 

vilayet  of  Monastir,  and  the  sAthern  districts  arencLrnXrd  Atuaniu  belon&s  to  the 

The  boundaries  of  the  three  last-named  vilqvPf  P  sed  m  the  vilayet  of  Iannina. 
Albania  (in  the  Tosk  dialert Menu  £ the  GheAL”“f  ,f  baSSan'  The  nama 

Armenia,  Albany  in  Britain,  and  Auiergne^ CaUC“us' 
w,th  the  root  alb,  alf,  and  signifies  “  the  white  or  s(owy  upTandl  Y  COnnected 

of  the  northern  region.  On  the  E  the  ptA  qw  tiemely  complex,  especially  that 
direction  from  the  neighbourhood’  of  Prishtina  to  ihlfolrr  h'1'"8  m  a  soutl>westerly 
the  S.  by  the  ranges  of  Grammos  and  PMu”“  ft  entire  SaS’  f  C0I;tm“ed  “War* 
Alpine  systems  of  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  may  be  dlsiribed  as  LP  1°",?  ™  °f  the 
peninsula ;  it  forms  the  watershed  between  (he  AT  l  Il  a  f  0"6  of  the 
m, nates  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Liubotrn,  near  Kallkani”  one  ofT^S  " 
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south-eastern  Europe  (8858  ft.).  The  country  to  the  west  of  this  natural  harrier 

Sbant  ri«e°?ShlCfy  “to. three  districts-northern,  cental  fnd  soSheS 

A  The  TUel!  Shkumb  separates  the  fe northern  from  the  central  district  the 
Viossa  the  central  from  the  southern.  The  highland  region  of  northern Albania  ^ 
di\  ided  into  ^\-o  portions  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Drin  ;  the  mountains  of  the  northern 
?°11011'  Malzlls.  extend  in  a  confused  and  broken  series  of  ridges  from  Scutari 

to  the  valleys  of  the  Ibar  and  White  Drin  ;  they  comprise  the  rocky  group  of  the  Prokletia 


)KSba  VrSk^T1  by  “h°  HotToB“Ze  K ffiS 

(7533  ft-)>  Baba  \  rkh  (about  7306  ft.),  Maranay  near  Scutari,  and  the  Bastrik 


ranp-e  fn +>Ukao-f-  c^,+u  /A  w,  near  acurari,  ana  the  D; 

range  to  the  east.  South  of  the  Drin  is  another  complex  mountain  system  includin 
highlands  inhabited  hv  the  MiVrK+ec  .  _ ,,  ypi-cm,  meiuum 


g  the 
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iJeia  lUazzuklit,  Mal-i  Vels,  Kraba,  Toll  and  Mnela.  Central  Albania  differs  from  the 

northern  and  southern  regions  m  the  more  undulating  and  less  rugged  character  “f  its 
surface  ,  it  contains  considerable  lowland  tracts,  such  as  the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of 
Musseki  traversed  by  the  river  Simen.  The  principal  summit  is  Tomor  (7916  ft )  overhan^- 
B1rat'  Southern  Albania,  again,  is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  with  the 

ran a^nTthf  T^vt11118  of  Iannina  and  Arta  ;  the  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  rugged 
range  of  the  Tchika,  or  Rhimara  mountains,  which  skirt  the  sea-coast  from  south-west 

^rnEna^ff.  ln  the  lofty  promontory  of  Glossa  (ancient  Acroceraunia). 
Farther  inland  the  Mishkeh  range  to  the  north-east  of  Lake  Iannina  and  the  Nemertzika 
mountains  run  in  a,  parallel  direction.  In  the  extreme  south,  beyond  the  basin  of  the 
Ralamas,  the  mountains  of  Suli  and  Olyzika  form  a  separate  group.  The  rivers  as  a  rule 
flow  from  east  to  west ;  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  descent  none  are  navigable  except 
the  Boyana  and  Arta  m  their  lower  courses.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Boyana,  issuing 
ir°U  Bake  Scutari,  and  consequently  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Montenegrin  Mor- 
atcha,  the  Drin  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Black  Drin,  which  flowing 
respectively  to  the  south  and  north  through  a  long  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Shar  ran^ 
take  a  westerly  direction  after  their  junction,  the  Matia,  the  Arzen,  the  Shkumb  (ancient 
Genusos),  the  Simen  ( Apsos ),  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Devol  and  Ergene,  the  Viossa 
(Aoms)  which  owing  to  the  trend  of  the  Khimara  range  takes  a  north-westerly  direction 
the  Kalamas  (Thy amis)  and  the  Arta  (Arackthos) ,  flowing  south  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf! 
A  portion  of  the  stream  of  the  Drin  has  found  its  way  into  the  Boyana  channel ;  the  result 
has  been  a  rise  m  the  level  of  Lake  Scutari  and  the  inundation  of  the  adjacent  lowlands. 
A  proposal  to  confine  the  Drin  to  its  former  course  by  means  of  a  dyke,  and  to  ease  the 
downflow  of  the  Boyana  by  a  canal  opening  navigation  to  Lake  Scutari,  has  long  been 
considered  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  great  lakes  of  Scutari  (135  sq.  m.)  and  Ochrida 
(107  sq.  m.)  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe  ;  the  waters  of  Ochrida,  which  find 
an  outlet  in  the  Black  Drin,  are  of  marvellous  clearness.  Lake  Malik,  south  by  east  of 
Ochrida,  is  drained  by  the  Devol.  The  waters  of  the  picturesque  Lake  Iannina  (24  sq.  m.) 
find  an  issue  by  katabothra,  or  underground  channels,  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  The  lake 
of  Butrinto  (Buthrotum)  is  near  the  sea-coast  opposite  Corfu. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  healthy  in  the  uplands,  though  subject  to  violent  changes  • 
in  the  valleys  fever  is  very  prevalent,  especially  in  the  basins  of  the  Boyana,  the  lower  Drin 
and  the  Simen.  The  winter  is  short,  but  exceedingly  cold  ;  snow  remains  on  the  Prokletia 
and  other  mountains  till  August,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  year.  The  summer  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  plains  is  that  of  southern  Italy  ;  in  the  mountain  districts  it  is  high  during 
the  day,  but  falls  almost  to  freezing-point  at  night.  The  sea-coast  is  exposed  to  the  fierce 
bora,  or  north  wind,  during  the  spring. 

Natural  Products. — The  mountains  of  Albania  are  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  this 
source  of  wealth  remains  practically  unexplored.  Iron  and  coal  are  probably  abundant, 
and  silver-lead,  copper  and  antimony  are  believed  to  exist.  Gold  mines  were  worked  in 
antiquity  in  the  Drin  valley,  and  silver  mines  in  the  Mirdite  region  were  known  to  the 
Venetians  in  the  middle  ages.  At  Selinitza,  near  Avlona,  there  is  a  remarkable  deposit 
of  mineral  pitch  which  was  extensively  worked  in  Roman  times  ;  mining  operations  are 
still  carried  on  here,  but  in  a  somewhat  primitive  fashion.  The  splendid  forests,  of  which 
there  are  70,000  acres  in  the  vilayet  of  Scutari  alone,  are  undergoing  a  rapid  process  of 
destruction,  as  in  other  lands  under  Turkish  rule.  The  principal  trees  are  the  oak,  the 
valonia  oak,  the  beech,  ash,  elm,  plane,  celtis,  poplar  and  walnut,  which  give  way  in  the 
higher  regions  to  the  pine  and  fir.  The  oak  forests  near  Dibra,  where  charcoal-making  is  a 
considerable  industry,  and  the  beech-woods  of  the  Prishtina  district,  are  especially  remark¬ 
able.  The  sumach  is  largely  grown  in  the  Mirdite  district ;  its  leaves  are  exported  to 
Trieste  for  use  in  tanneries  and  dyeworks.  In  1898  the  export  of  valonia  was  estimated  at 
£11,200,  of  sumach  at  £2400.  Of  fruit-trees  the  white  mulberry,  cherry  and  wild  pear  are 
plentiful ;  the  chestnut  and  walnut  are  sometimes  met  with,  and  the  olive  is  grown  in  the 
lowland  and  maritime  districts.  The  exportation  of  olive  oil  in  1898  was  valued  at  £24,000. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  admirably  suited  to  viticulture,  and  wine  of  tolerable 
quality  is  produced.  Tobacco  is  grown  extensively  in  southern  Albania,  especially  near 
Berat  and  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Viossa,  but  the  quantity  exported  is  small.  ^ 
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of  subsistence  are  mainly  provided  by  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  cattle-rearing.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  primitive  condition  of  agriculture,  the  deficiency  of  communications  and 
the  damage  caused  by  frequent  inundations,  Albania  furnishes  almost  the  entire  corn  supply 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  islands.  Maize  is  the  favourite  grain  for  home  consumption, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  this  cereal,  as  well  as  barley,  rye  and  oats  are  exported.  The 
total  export  of  cereals  in  1898  was  valued  at  £70,800.  Sheep  and  goats  form  almost  the  only 
wealth  of  the  mountaineers  of  northern  Albania  ;  large  cattle  are  found  only  on  the  plains. 
The  slopes  of  Pindus  afford  excellent  pasture  for  the  flocks  of  the  Vlach  shepherds.  The 
export  of  raw  hides  and  wool  is  considerable  ;  in  1898  these  commodities  were  valued 
respectively  at  £90,400  and  £24,000.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Albania  abound  in  fish.  The 
scoranze  (Alb.  seraga),  a  kind  of  sardine,  is  taken  in  great  quantities  in  Lake  Scutari ;  it  is 
salted  and  smoked  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  Sea-fishing  is  almost  “"wholly 
neglected.  There  are  salines  at  Avlona  and  other  places  on  the  coast. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — The  exports  in  1898  were  estimated  at  £480,000,  the 
imports  at  £1,360,000,  the  former  comprising  agricultural  produce,  live  stock,  hides,  wool, 
cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  olive  oil,  valonia,  sumach  leaves,  timber,  skins  of  wild  animals,  silk’ 
tobacco  and  salted  fish,  the  latter  manufactured  articles,  cloth,  hardware,  furniture,  fire¬ 
arms,  gunpowder,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  The  monopoly  of  Albanian  commerce  formerly 
possessed  by  Venice  has  descended  to  Austria-Hungary  ;  the  trade  with  other  countries, 
except  Italy,  is  inconsiderable.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  cheap  Austrian  goods 
find  a  readier  sale  than  the  more  expensive  and  solid  British  manufactures.  The  maritime 
traffic  is  largely  conducted  by  the  steamers  of  the  subsidized  Austrian-Lloyd  company, 
Trieste  being  the  principal  commercial  centre  ;  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  small 
Greek  and  Turkisn  sailing  vessels.  The  trade  of  the  northern  and  western  districts  has  to 
some  extent  been  diverted  to  Salonica  since  the  opening  of  the  railways  from  that  town  to 
Mitrovitza  and  Monastir.  The  development  of  commerce  is  retarded  by  lack  of  com¬ 
munications  ;  the  country  possesses  no  railways  and  few  roads.  Several  railway  lines  have 
been  projected,  but  there  is  no  great  probability  of  their  construction  under  existing  political 
conditions.  The  Via  Egnatia,  the  great  Roman  highway  to  the  east,  is  still  used  ;  it  runs 
from  Durazzo  ( Dyrrhachium )  to  Elbassan  and  Ochrida.  lannina  is  connected  by  carriage- 
roads  with  Monastir,  Agii  Saranta  and  Preveza.  As  a  rule,  however,  bridle-paths  supply 
the  only  means  of  communication.  The  native  industries  are  inconsiderable  and  many  of 
them  are  m  a  languishing  condition.  The  manufacture  of  highly  ornate  firearms,  yataghans 
and  other  weapons  at  Scutari,  Jakova  and  Prizren  has  declined,  owing  to  the  importation 
.  modern  rifles  and  revolvers.  Gold  and  silk  embroidery,  filigree  work,  morocco  and 
richly-braided  jackets  are  produced  for  home  use  and  for  sale  in  Bosnia,  Macedonia  and 
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Population.  The  population  of  Albania  may  be  estimated  at  between  1,600,000 
and  1,500,000,  of  whom  1,200,000  or  1,100,000  are  Albanians.  Of  the  other  races  the 
Slavs  (Serbs  and  Bulgars)  are  the  most  numerous,  possibly  numbering  250,000.  Servian 
settlements  exist  in  various  parts  of  northern  Albania  ;  there  is  a  strong  Bulgarian 
colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dibra  and  Ochrida ;  farther  south,  Mount  Zygos  and 
the  Pindus  range — the  “  Great  Walachia  ”  of  the  middle  ages — are  inhabited  by  Vlachs 
or  Tzintzars,  who  possibly  number  70,000.  Some  Turkish  colonies  are  also  found  in 
the  south-eastern  districts.  There  is  a  considerable  Greek-speaking  population  in 
Epiros  (including  many  Mahommedan  Albanians),  which  must,  however,  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  genuine  Greeks  of  Iannina,  Preveza  and  the  extreme  south ;  these 
may  be  estimated  at  100,000.  The  population  of  the  vilayet  of  Scutari  is  given  as 
237,000,  that  of  the  vilayet  of  Iannina  as  552,000.  The  principal  towns  are  Scutari 
(Albanian  Shkoder,  with  the  definite  article  Shkodr-a),  the.capital  of  the  vilayet  of  that 
name,  pop.  32,000  ;  Prizren,  30,000  ;  Iannina  (often  incorrectly  written  Ioannina, 
capital  of  the  southern  vilayet,  22,000  ;  Jakova,  12,000  ;  Dibra,  15,000  ;  Prishtina, 
11,000;  Ipek  (Slav.  PetcK),  15,000  ;  Berat,  15,000  ;  Ochrida,  11,000  ;  Tirana,  12,000  ; 
Argyrokastro,  11,000  ;  Kortcha  (Slav.  Goritza ),  10,000  ;  Elbassan  (perhaps  ancient 
Albanopolis),  8000  ;  Metzovo,  7500  ;  Preveza,  6500  ;  Avlona,  6000  ;  Durazzo,  5000  ; 
Parga,  5000  ;  Butrinto,  2000  ;  and  Kro'ia,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Scanderbeg,  5000. 
All  these,  except  Elbassan,  Metzovo  and  Kroi'a,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

The  Albanians  are  apparently  the  most  ancient  race  in  south-eastern  Europe. 
History  and  legend  afford  no  record  of  their  arrival  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  They 
are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  Aryan  immigrants,  who  were  represented 
in  historical  times  by  the  kindred  Illyrians, 'Macedonians  and  Epirots  ;  the  Macedonians 
and  Epirots  are  believed  by  Hahn  to  have  formed  the  core  of  the  pre-Hellenic  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgian  population  which  inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  and 
extended  its  limits  to  Thrace  and  Italy.  The  Illyrians  were  also  “  Pelasgian,”  but 
in  a  wider  sense.  Of  these  cognate  races,  which  are  described  by  the  Greek  writers  as 
barbarous  or  non-Hellenic,  the  Illyrians  and  Epirots,  he  thinks,  were  respectively  the 
progenitors  of  the  Ghegs,  or  northern,  and  the  Tosks,  or  southern,  Albanians.  The 
Via  Egnatia,  which  Strabo  (vii.  fragment  3)  describes  as  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  Illyrians  and  Epirots,  practically  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  Shkumb, 
which  now  separates  the  Ghegs  and  the  Tosks.  The  same  geographer  (v.  2.  221) 
states  that  the  Epirots  were  also  called  Pelasgians  ;  the  Pelasgian  Zeus  was  worshipped 
at  Dodona  (Homer,  II.  xvi.  234),  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sanctuary  was  called 
Pelasgia  (Herodotus  ii.  56).  The  meaning  of  the  term  “  Pelasgian  ”  is,  however, 
too  obscure  to  furnish  a  basis  for  ethnographical  speculation  ;  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
it  may  have  already  come  to  denote  a  period  rather  than  a  race.  The  name  Tosk 
is  possibly  identical  with  Tuscus,  Etruscus,  while  the  form  Tynhenus  perhaps  survives 
in  Tirana.  The  large  number  of  Slavonic  local  names  in  Albania,  even  in  districts 
where  no  trace  of  a  Slavonic  population  exists,  bears  witness  to  the  extensive  Servian 
and  Bulgarian  immigrations  in  the  early  middle  ages,  but  the  original  inhabitants 
gradually  ousted  or  assimilated  the  invaders.  The  determination  with  which  this 
remarkable  race  has  maintained  its  mountain  stronghold  through  a  long  series  of  ages 
ha/hitherto  met  with  scant  appreciation  in  the  outside  world.  While  the  heroism  of 
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the  Montenegrins  has  been  lauded  by  writers  of  all  countries,  the  ^anians- if  we  except 
Byron's  eulogy  of  the  Suliots — still  remain  unsung.  Not  less  noticeable  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  isolated  fragments  of  the  nation  have  preserved  their  peculiar  ^ractenstics 
language,  customs  and  traditions.  The  Albanians  m  Greece  and  Italy,  though  © d 

for  six  centuries  from  the  parent  stock,  have  not  yet  been  absorbed  by  the  surround  g 

populations. banians,  both  Ghegs  and  ToskSj  call  themselves  Shkupetar  and  their  land 
Shkiipenia  or  Shkiiperia,  the  former  being  the  Gheg,  the  latter -the  Tosk  form  of. the  word. 
Shkupetar 
shkyipoij, 

interpret  it  with  less  probability  —  * - - •-  ,  -  ,.  ., 

"  rock.”  The  designations  Arber  (Gr.  ’Ap/SaWrrjs,  Turk.  Arnaout),  denoting  the  peop  , 
and  Arbenia  or  Arberia,  the  land,  are  also,  though  less  frequently,  use  y  ’ 

A  district  near  Kroia  is  locally  known  as  Arbenia  ;  the  Tosk  form  Arberia  strictly  applies 
only  to  the  mountain  region  near  Avlona.  The  region  inhabited  by  a  more  or  less  homo¬ 
geneous  Albanian  population  may  be  roughly  marked  out  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  frontier  at  Berane  to  Mitrovitza  and  the  Servian  frontier  near  Vranya  thence  to 
Uskiib,  Prilep,  Monastir,  Fiorina,  Kastoria,  Iannina  and  Parga.  These  limits,  however, 
are  far  from  including  all  the  members  of  a  widely  scattered  race.  The  Albanians  m  Greece 
•whose  settlements  extend  over  Attica,  Boeotia,  the  district  of  Corinth  and  the  Argo  1 
peninsula,  as  well  as  southern  Euboea  and  the  islands  of  Hydra,  Spetzae  Poros  and  balamis, 
descend  from  Tosk  immigrants  in  the  14th  century.  They  played  a  brilliant  part  in  t  e 
War  of  Independence  (1821-1829),  and  to-day  supply  the  Greek  army  with  its  best  soldiers. 
They  were  estimated  by  Leake  at  200,000.  A  large  number  still  speak  the  Albanian 
language  ;  many  of  the  older  men,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  women,  even  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  are  ignorant  of  Greek.  The  Albanian  settlements  m  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  were  founded  in  1444,  1464  and  1468  ;  minor  immigrations  followed  in 
the  three  succeeding  centuries.  In  southern  Italy  there  are  72  Albanian  communes,  with 
154,674  inhabitants  ;  in  Sicily  7  communes,  with  52,141  inhabitants.  The  Italian  and 
Sicilian  Albanians  are  of  Tosk  descent,  and  many  of  them  still  speak  a  variation  of  the  losk 
dialect.  There  are  also  several  Albanian  settlements  in  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor, 
some  founded  by  military  colonists  who  received  grants  of  land  from  successive  sultans, 
others  owing  their  origin  to  enforced  migrations  after  insurrections  in  Albania.  The  only 
genuine  division  of  the  Albanian  race  is  that  of  Ghegs  and  Tosks  ;  the  Liaps,  who  inhabit 
the  district  between  the  Viossa  and  the  sea,  and  the  Tshams  or  Chams,  who  occupy  the 
coast-land  south  of  the  Kalamas,  are  subdivisions  of  the  Tosk  family.  The  name  Gheg 
{Gege-a)  is  not  adopted  by  the  Ghegs  themselves,  being  regarded  as  a  nickname  ;  the 
designation  Tosk  ( Toske-a )  is  restricted  by  the  Tosks  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  region 
north  of  the  lower  Viossa  (Toskeria). 

National  Characteristics. — While  the  other  primitive  populations  of  the  peninsula  were 
either  hellenized  or  latinized,  or  subsequently  absorbed  by  the  Slavonic  immigration,  the 
Albanians  to  a  great  extent  remained  unaffected  by  foreign  influences.  Retaining  their 
original  language  and  preserving  the  customs  and  institutions  of  remote  antiquity,  they 
present  a  distinct  type,  and  differ  in  many  essential  particulars  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Ghegs  especially,  notwithstanding  their  fierce  and  lawless  character, 
their  superstition,  ignorance  and  predatory  propensities,  possess  some  noteworthy  qualities 
rarely  found  in  eastern  Europe  :  simple,  brave,  faithful,  and  sometimes  capable  of  devoted 
attachment,  these  wild  mountaineers  make  excellent  soldiers  and  trustworthy  retainers  ; 
they  have  long  furnished  a  bodyguard  to  the  sultan  and,  like  the  Tosks,  are  much  employed 
as  kavasses  and  attendants  at  foreign  embassies  and  consulates  in  the  East.  The  native 
disposition  of  the  Tosks  has  been  modified  by  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  and  Vlachs  ;  while 
the  Gheg  devotes  his  attention  exclusively  to  fighting,  robbery  and  pastoral  pursuits,  the 
Tosk  occasionally  occupies  himself  with  commercial,  industrial  or  agricultural  employments  ; 
the  Gheg  is  stern,  morose  and  haughty,  the  Tosk  lively,  talkative  and  affable.  The  natural 
antipathy  between  the  two  sections  of  the  race,  though  less  evident  than  in  former  times, 
is  far  from  extinct.  In  all  parts  of  Albania  the  vendetta  ( gyak ,  jdk)  or  blood-feud,  the 
primitive  lex  talionis,  is  an  established  usage  ;  the  duty  of  revenge  is  a  sacred  tradition 
handed  down  to  successive  generations  in  the  family,  the  village  and  the  tribe.  A  single 
case  of  homicide  often  leads  to  a  series  of  similar  crimes  or  to  protracted  warfare  between 
neighbouring  families  and  communities  ;  the  murderer,  as  a  rule,  takes  refuge  in  the 
mountains  from  the  avenger  of  blood,  or  remains  for  years  shut  up  in  his  house.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  consequence  of  these  feuds  scarcely  75  %  of  the  population  in  certain 
mountainous  districts  die  a  natural  death.  A  truce  ( bessa ,  literally  ‘‘  faith,”  “  pledge  ”), 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  is  sometimes  arranged  by  mediation,  or  among  the  Ghegs, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  clergy  ;  a  general  bessa  has  occasionally  been  proclaimed  by 
special  irade  of  the  sultan,  the  restoration  of  peace  being  celebrated  with  elaborate  cere¬ 
monies.  So  stringent  are  the  obligations  of  hospitality  that  a  household  is  bound  to  exact 
reparation  for  any  injury  done  to  a  guest  as  though  he  were  a  member  of  the  family.  No 
traveller  can  venture  into  the  mountain  districts  without  the  bessa  of  one  of  the.  inhabitants  ; 
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once  this  has  been  obtained  he  will  be  hospitably  welcomed.  In  some  districts  there  is  a 
fixed  price  of  blood  ;  at  Argyrokastro,  for  instance,  the  compensation  paid  by  the  homicide 
to  the  relatives  of  his  victim  is  1200  piastres  (about  £10),  at  Khimara  2000  piastres  ;  once 
the  debt  has  been  acquitted  amicable  relations  are  restored.  Notwithstanding  their 
complete  subjection,  women  are  treated  with  a  certain  respect,  and  are  often  employed  as 
intermediaries  in  the  settlement  of  feuds  ;  a  woman  may  traverse  a  hostile  district  without 
fear  of  injury,  and  her  bessa  will  protect  the  traveller  or  the  stranger.  Women  accompany 
their  male  relatives  to  the  battlefield  for  the  purpose  of  tending  the  wounded  and  carrying 
away  the  dead.  The  bride  brings  no  dowry  to  her  husband  ;  she  is  purchased  at  a  stipu¬ 
lated  price,  and  earnest-money  is  paid  at  the  betrothal,  which  usually  takes  place  while 
the  contracting  parties  are  still  children.  It  is  customary  for  young  men  who  are  attached 
to  each  other  to  swear  eternal  brotherhood  (compare  the  Slavonic  pobratimstvo)  ;  the 
contract  is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  no  instance  has  been  known  of  its  violation.  The 
costume  of  the  Tosks  differs  from  that  of  the  Ghegs  ;  its  distinctive  feature  is  the  white 
plaited  linen  fustanella  or  petticoat,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks  ;  the  Ghegs 
wear  trews  of  white  or  crimson  native  cloth  adorned  with  black  braid,  and  a  short,  close- 
fitting  jacket,  which  in  the  case  of  wealthy  persons  is  embellished  with  gold  lace.  The  fez 
is  worn  by  both  races,  and  in  the  northern  highlands  yataghans  and  firearms  are  almost 
invariably  carried.  The  costume  of  the  Mirdite  and  Mat  tribes  is  peculiar.  It  consists  of 
a  white  felt  cap,  a  long  white  tunic  bound  with  a  red  girdle,  white  linen  trousers  and  opinki, 
or  sandals. 

Tribal  System. — The  tribal  organization  in  northern  Albania  is  an  interesting  survival 
of  the  earliest  form  of  social  combination  ;  it  may  be  compared  in  many  respects  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  Scottish  highlands  in  the  time  of  the  Stuart  kings.  The  practical 
autonomy  which  the  Gheg  mountaineers  enjoy  has  been  won  by  a  prolonged  and  successful 
resistance  to  Turkish  domination  ;  as  a  rule  they  pay  no  taxes,  they  are  exempt  from  the 
conscription,  they  know  nothing  of  the  Ottoman  law,  and  the  few  Turkish  officials  estab¬ 
lished  amongst  them  possess  no  real  authority.  Their  only  obligation  to  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  furnish  a  contingent  in  time  of  war  ;  the  only  law  they  recognize  is  either 
traditional  custom  ( adet )  or  the  unwritten  Kanun-i  Leks  Dukajinit,  a  civil  and  criminal 
code,  so  called  from  its  author,  Leka  Dukajini,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  13th 
or  14th  century.  The  tribe  or  mal  (“  mountain  ”)  is  often  composed  of  several  clans 
( phis-i ,  pharea )  or  baryaks  (literally  "  standards  ”)  each  under  a  chief  or  baryaktar  (standard- 
bearer),  who  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  military  leader  ;  there  are  in  each  clan  a  certain  number 
of  elders  or  voivodes  (Albanian  kru-ye,  pi.  krene-te )  who  form  a  council  and,  like  the  bary¬ 
aktar,  hold  their  office  by  hereditary  right ;  they  preside  over  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes¬ 
men,  which  exercise  the  supreme  legislative  power.  The  clan  is  generally  subdivided  into 
smaller  communities  ( mahali ),  each  administered  by  a  local  notable  or  jobar.  The  jobars 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws,  collect  fines  and  administer  capital  punishment ; 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  buluk-bashi,  or  resident  representative  of  the  tribe  at  Scutari, 
who  forms  the  only  link  between  the  mountaineers  and  the  Turkish  government.  He 
communicates  to  the  tribesmen  the  orders  of  the  vali,  which  must  be  framed  in  accordance 
with  their  customs  and  institutions.  The  tribes  of  northern  Albania,  or  Ghegeria,  may  be 
classified  in  seven  groups  as  follows  : — (1)  The  Mirdites,  who  inhabit  the  alpine  region  around 
Orosh  to  the  south-east  of  Scutari — the  most  important  of  all  in  respect  of  numbers  (about 
17,000)  and  political  independence.  A  Roman  Catholic  tribe,  occupying  an  inaccessible 
district,  they  have  hitherto  defeated  every  effort  of  the  Turks  to  encroach  on  their  autonomy. 
Their  hereditary  chiefs,  or  capidans,  belong  to  the  family  known  as  Dera  e  Jon  Markut 
(the  house  of  John  Marco),  which  has  ruled  for  200  years  and  is  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  Scanderbeg.  In  1868  the  reigning  chief,  Bib  Doda,  died,  and  his  son  and  successor 
Prenk  was  detained  as  a  hostage  by  the  Turks.  The  Mirdites  consequently  refused  to 
contribute  their  customary  contingent  to  the  Turkish  army,  and  eventually  Prenk  was 
restored.  His  ambiguous  conduct,  however,  led  to  the  despatch  of  two  expeditions  against 
the  Mirdites  and  the  devastation  of  their  territory.  In  1880  Prenk  was  kidnapped  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  and  exiled  to  Anatolia  ;  another  member  of  the  ruling  family  was  ap¬ 
pointed  kaimakam,  but  the  Mirdites  refused  to  obey  him,  and  their  district  has  ever  since 
been  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  No  Moslem  is  allowed  to  remain  in  Mirdite  territory.  (2)  The 
Mi-shkodrak  (Upper  Scutari)  group  or  confederation,  also  known  as  the  Malsia-Madhe 
(Great  Highlands),  is  composed  of  the  Klement,  Grud-a,  Hot,  Kastrat  and  Shkrel  tribes, 
which  occupy  the  mountainous  district  north-east  of  Scutari.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  capital  this  group  is  comparatively  subject  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  pays  a  small 
annual  tribute  ;  the  chiefs,  who  assess  and  collect  the  tribute,  form  a  kind  of  administrative 
council ;  the  confederation  has  also  an  official  representative  council  at  Scutari,  called  the 
Jibal,  under  the  presidency  of  a  Serkarde  or  Moslem  official.  (3)  The  Dukajin,  whose 
territory  lies  between  that  of  the  last-named  group  and  the  district  of  Jakova,  include  the 
Pulati,  Shalla,  Shoshi  and  other  tribes  ;  they  are  more  independent  and  more  savage  than 
the  MJ-shkodrak,  and  have  never  paid  tribute  from  time  immemorial.  (4)  The  Puka 
group,  known  as  “  the  Seven  Baryaks  of  Puka,"  dwell  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Drin  ; 
they  are  nominally  administered  by  a  Turkish  kaimakam,  who  is  a  mere  spectator  of  their 
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proceedings.  (5)  The  Malsia  Jakovs,  a  group  of  two  Catholic  and  three  Moslem  tribes, 
extend  in  the  direction  of  Jakova,  where  they  maintain  an  official  representative  ;  they  r 
entirely  exempt  from  taxation.  (6,  7)  The  Malsia- Lezhs,  who  occupy  the  Alessio  highlan  s, 
and  the  Malsia  Krues,  who  inhabit  the  region  north  of  Kroia  live  m  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty  and  pay  no  tribute;  the  Malsia  Krues  are  much  addicted  to  brigandage  to 
these  seven  groups,  which  are  included  under  the  general  appellation  of  Mahsson  or  high¬ 
landers  ”  may  be  added  the  Malsia  of  Dibra,  who  extend  to  the  west  and  north  of  that 
town  and  form  a  large  separate  group  ;  they  are  notorious  for  their  fierce  lawless  character, 
and  maintain  themselves  by  plundering  the  Bulgarian  peasants  in  their  neighbourhood. 
In  general  the  attitude  of  the  Albanians  in  the  north-eastern  districts  towards  the  Slavonic 
peasantry  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Kurds  towards  the  Armenians.  In  the  region 
east  of  Kroia  the  Mat  tribe,  which  occupies  the  upper  valley  of  the  Matia,  presents  an 
entirely  different  organization  ;  their  district  is  governed  by  four  wealthy  families,  possess¬ 
ing  hereditary  rank  and  influence.  Towards  the  south  the  tribal  organization  becomes 
looser  and  is  gradually  supplanted  by  a  kind  of  feudal  system  ;  among  the  powerful  aristo¬ 
cratic  houses  may  be  mentioned  the  Vliores  at  Avlona,  who  are  stated  to  own  over  150 
sq.  m.  of  land,  and  the  Toptans  at  Tirana.  The  principal  landowners,  who  reside  m 
fortified  houses,  are  all  Moslems  ;  their  estates  are  cultivated  on  the  metayer  system.  Since 
the  time  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  local  chieftains,  southern  Albania  has 
been  subject  to  the  central  Turkish  power  ;  before  that  period  the  mountaineers  of  Suli 
and  Khimara  enjoyed  an  independence  similar  to  that  of  the  Gheg  tribes. 

Religions. — The  great  majority  of  the  Albanians,  probably  more  than  three-fifths, 
are  Moslems.  The  conversion  of  the  Christian  population  to  Islam  appears  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Like  the  Cretan  Moslems  and  the  Bulgarian 
Pomaks,  the  Albanian  Mahommedans  retain  many  Christian  traditions  and  customs  ;  it  is 
said  that  many  thousands  of  them  secretly  adhere  to  their  original  faith.  In  the  vilayet 
of  Scutari  they  form  about  55  %  of  the  population  ;  central  Albania  is  almost  entirely 
Moslem  ;  in  southern  Albania,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  Christian  population,  whose 
limits  practically  coincide  with  those  of  the  Greek-speaking  districts.  Of  the  Christian 
population  (about  600,000),  some  110,000  are  Roman  Catholic  Ghegs,  some  90,000  are 
Orthodox  Tosks,  and  some  400,000  are  Orthodox  Slavs,  Greeks  and  Vlachs.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Ghegs  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Eastern  for  the  Western  Church  in  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century.  Their  bishops  and  priests,  who  wear  the  moustache  in  deference  to 
popular  prejudice,  are  typical  specimens  of  the  church  militant.  Some  of  the  Gheg  tribes, 
such  as  the  Puka,  Malsia  Jakovs  and  Malsia  Krues,  are  partly  Roman  Catholic,  partly 
Moslem  ;  among  fellow-tribesmen  the  difference  of  religion  counts  for  little.  The  Mirdites 
are  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  the  Mat-i  exclusively  Moslem.  At  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  are  the  archbishops  of  Scutari  (with  three  suffragans),  Prizren  and 
Durazzo  ;  the  mitred  abbot  of  St  Alexander  is  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Mirdites.  The 
Orthodox  Church  has  metropolitans  at  Prizren,  Durazzo,  Berat,  Iannina  and  Kortcha  ; 
the  Bulgarian  exarchate  maintains  a  bishop  at  Dibra.  Of  the  Albanians  in  Sicily  the  great 
majority  (44,791)  remain  faithful  to  the  Greek  Church  ;  in  Italy  116,482  follow  the  Latin 
ritual,  and  38,192  the  Greek.  All  the  Albanians  in  Greece  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Education. — Education  is  almost  non-existent,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  population, 
both  Christian  and  Moslem,  are  totally  illiterate.  Instruction  in  the  Albanian  language  is 
prohibited  by  the  Turkish  government  for  political  reasons  ;  a  single  exception  has  been 
made  in  the  case  of  an  American  school  for  girls  at  Kortcha.  There  are  Turkish  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  some  of  the  towns  ;  in  the  village  mosques  instruction  in  the  Koran 
is  given  by  the  imams,  but  neither  reading  nor  writing  is  taught.  The  aristocratic  Moslem 
families  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  Constantinople  or  Vienna.  At  Scutari  a  college 
and  a  seminary  are  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  with  the  aid  of  the  Austrian  government  ; 
the  Franciscans  have  several  primary  schools,  and  three  lay  schools  are  supported  by  the 
Italian  government ;  in  all  these  institutions  Italian  is  the  language  of  instruction.  There 
are  two  Servian  seminaries  at  Prizren.  In  southern  Albania  there  are  Greek  schools  in  the 
towns  and  a  large  Greek  gymnasium  at  Iannina.  The  priests  of  the  Greek  Church,  on 
whom  the  rural  population  depend  for  instruction,  are  often  deplorably  ignorant.  The 
merchant  families  of  Iannina  are  well  educated  ;  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  town  is  the 
purest  specimen  of  colloquial  Greek. 
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After  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Albanian  race 
became  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  northern  Albania  from  Scutari  to  Berat 
formed  the  thema  or  province  of  Dyrrachium  (Durazzo,  Albanian  Dourtz),  southern 
Albania  and  Epirus  the  thema  of  Nikopolis.  The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Goths 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  but  reconquered  by  Justinian  in  535.  In  640  northern 
Albania  wras  invaded  by  the  Serbo-Croats  ;  it  continued  with  interruptions  under 
Servian  rule  till  1360.  In  861  the  Bulgarians  conquered  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country  and  Epirus  as  far  as  Khimara ;  under  their  powerful  tsar  Simeon  (893-927), 
who  defeated  the  Servians,  they  established  their  rule  on  the  Adriatic  littoral,  except 
at  Durazzo,  which  remained  Byzantine,  and  colonized  these  regions  in  great  numbers. 
A  new  Bulgarian  dynasty,  that  of  Shishman,  was  founded  at  Ochrida  after  the  death 
of  Simeon.  Shishman’s  son  Samuel  (976-1014)  captured  Durazzo  ;  he  extended  his 
sway  over  a  great  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  but  was  eventually  defeated  in  1014 
by  the  emperor  Basil  II.,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners.  Southern 
Albania  and  Epirus  fell  once  more  under  Byzantine  rule,  which,  however,  was  shaken 
by  numerous  revolts.  In  1081  the  Normans  under  Robert  Guiscard  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  Durazzo  ;  Guiscard’s  son  Bohemund  defeated  the  Greeks  in  several  battles 
and  again  (1107)  laid  siege  to  Durazzo,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  them  by  treachery; 
failing  to  take  the  city,  he  retired  to  Italy  in  1109.  Southern  Albania  and  Epirus 
remained  under  Byzantine  domination  till  1204,  when,  after  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  crusaders,  Michael  Comnenus,  a  member  of  the  imperial  family, 
withdrew  to  Epirus  and  founded  an  independent  sovereignty  known  as  the  Despotate 
of  Epirus  at  Iannina ;  his  realm  included  the  whole  of  southern  Albania,  Acarnania 
and  Aetolia.  The  despotate  of  Epirus  was  held  by  the  Comnenus  family  till  1318, 
and  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Orsini  till  1358.  Meanwhile  Durazzo,  with  Berat  and 
Central  Albania,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sicilian  kings  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
who  ruled  these  regions,  which  they  styled  the  “  Kingdom  of  Albania,”  from  1271  to 
1368,  maintaining  a  constant  warfare  with  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  Servians 
again  installed  themselves  in  Upper  Albania  about  1180,  and  the  provinces  of  Scutari 
and  Prizren  were  ruled  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Nemanya  till  1360  ;  Stefan  Dushan 
(1331-1358),  the  greatest  of  these  monarchs,  included  all  Albania  in  his  extensive  but 
short-lived  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  Imperator  Romaniae  Slavoniae  et  Albaniae 
(emperor  of  the  Greeks,  Slavs  and  Albanians). 

After  the  death  of  Dushan  and  the  break-up  of  the  Servian  empire,  a  new  epoch 
began  when  Albania  fell  under  the  rule  of  chieftains  more  or  less  of  native  origin.  A 
portion  of  Upper  Albania  was  ruled  by  the  Balsha  dynasty  (1366-1421),  which,  though 
apparently  Servian  by  descent,  assimilated  itself  with  its  Albanian  subjects  and 
embraced  the  faith  of  Rome.  Alessio  and  a  tract  of  the  interior  in  the  direction  of 
Ipek  was  governed  by  the  Dukajin.  The  northern  portion  of  the  “  kingdom  of  Al¬ 
bania,”  including  Durazzo  and  Kroia,  was  ruled  by  the  family  of  Thopia  (1359-1392) 
and  afterwards  by  that  of  Kastriota,  to  which  Scanderbeg  belonged ;  the  southern 
portion  with  Berat,  by  the  Musaki  (1368-1476).  In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
a  great,  migration  of  Albanians  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north  took  place, 
und|fnhe  chiefs  Jin  Bua  Spata  and  Peter  Liosha ;  they  advanced  southwards  as  far 
as  Acarnania  and  Aetolia  (1358),  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  despotate  of 
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Epirus  and  took  Iannina  and  Arta.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  large  colonies  of  Tosks 
were  planted  in  the  Morea  by  the  despots  of  Mistra,  and  in  Attica  and  Boeotia  by  Duke 
Nerio  of  Athens.  As  the  power  of  the  Balshas  declined,  the  Venetians  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century  established  themselves  at  Scutari,  Budua,  Antivari  and  elsewhere  in 
northern  Albania. 

The  advance  of  the  Turks  into  Albania  began  with  the  capture  of  Iannina  in  1431. 
For  once  in  the  history  of  the  country  the  Albanian  chiefs  combined  against  the  invader 
under  a  single  leader,  the  celebrated  George  Kastriota,  who  fought  thirteen  campaigns  m 
the  period  1444-1466.  In  1478  Kroia,  which  the  Venetians  had  occupied  after  Scanderbeg’s 
death,  surrendered  to  Mahommed  II.,  and  in  1479  Scutari,  after  a  memorable  defence  by 
the  Venetians  and  their  Montenegrin  allies,  was  reduced  by  blockade.  Many  of  its  native 
Christian  defenders  emigrated  to  Dalmatia  and  Italy  ;  others  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Ghegs.  In  1502  the  Turks  captured  Durazzo,  and  m  1571  Anti¬ 
vari  and  Dulcigno,  the  last  Venetian  possessions  in  Albania.  Notwithstanding  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  by  a  large  section  of  the  population  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  the 
authority  of  the  sultans  was  never  effectively  established,  and  succeeding  centuries  present 
a  record  of  interminable  conflicts  between  the  tribesmen  and  the  Turks,  between  the 
Christians  and  the  converts  to  Islam,  or  between  all  combined  and  the  traditional  Monte¬ 
negrin  enemy.  The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power,  which  began  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  was  marked  by  increasing  anarchy  and  lawlessness  in  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  empire.  About  1760  a  Moslem  chieftain,  Mehemet  of  Bushat,  after  obtaining  the 
pashalik  of  Scutari  from  the  Porte,  succeeded  in  establishing  an  almost  independent  sove¬ 
reignty  in  Upper  Albania,  which  remained  hereditary  in  his  family  for  some  generations. 
In  southern  Albania  Ali  Pasha  of  Tepelen  (b.  about  1750),  an  able,  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
man,  subdued  the  neighbouring  pashas  and  chiefs,  crushed  the  Suliotes  and  Khimarrhotes, 
and  exercised  a  practically  independent  sovereignty  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Aegean. 
He  introduced  comparative  civilization  at  Iannina,  his  capital,  and  maintained  direct 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  Eventually  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  sultan,  but 
was  overthrown  by  a  Turkish  army  in  1822.  Shortly  afterwards  the  dynasty  of  Scutari 
came  to  an  end  with  the  surrender  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Bushat,  to 
the  grand  vizier  Reshid  Pasha,  in  1831. 

The  opposition  of  the  Albanians,  Christian  as  well  as  Moslem,  to  the  reforms  introduced 
by  the  sultan  Mahmud  II.  led  to  the  devastation  of  the  country  and  the  expatriation  of 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants.  During  the  next  half-century  several  local  revolts  occurred, 
but  no  movement  of  a  strictly  political  character  took  place  till  after  the  Berlin  Treaty 
(July  13,  1878),  when  some  of  the  Moslems  and  Catholics  combined  to  resist  the  stipulated 
transference  of  Albanian  territory  to  Austria-Hungary,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  and  the 
Albanian  League  was  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  chiefs  at  Prizren.  The  movement,  which 
was  instigated  by  the  Porte  with  the  object  of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  was  so 
far  successful  that  the  restoration  of  Plava  and  Gusinye  to  AlBhnia  was  sanctioned  by  the 
powers,  Montenegro  receiving  in  exchange  the  town  and  district  of  Dulcigno.  The  Albanian 
leaders,  however,  soon  displayed  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  proved  embarrassing  to 
Turkish  diplomacy  and  caused  alarm  at  Constantinople  ;  their  forces  came  into  conflict 
with  a  Turkish  army  under  Dervish  Pasha  near  Dulcigno  (November  1880),  and  eventually 
the  league  was  suppressed.  A  similar  agitation  on  a  smaller  scale  was  organized  in  southern 
Albania  to  resist  the  territorial  concessions  awarded  by  the  powers  to  Greece.  In  the  spring 
of  1903  serious  disturbances  took  place  in  north-western  Albania,  but  the  Turks  succeeded 
in  pacifying  the  revolted  tribesmen,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  concessions.  These 
movements  were  far  from  displaying  a  genuinely  national  character.  In  recent  years 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Albanians  resident  abroad  to  propagate  the  national  idea 
among  their  compatriots  at  home  ;  committees  have  been  formed  at  Brussels,  Bucharest, 
Athens  and  elsewhere,  and  books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers  are  surreptitiously  sent  into 
the  country.  Unity  of  aim  and  effort,  however,  seems  foreign  to  the  Albanians,  except 
in  defence  of  local  or  tribal  privileges.  The  growth  of  a  wider  patriotic  sentiment  must 
depend  on  the  spread  of  popular  education  ;  certainly  up  to  1908  no  appreciable  progress 
had  been  made  in  this  direction.1 

1  For  later  events  see  Appendices,  p.  177. 
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PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

Bulgaria  is  a  kingdom  of  south-eastern  Europe,  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  1878  until  the  5th  of  October  1008 
Bulgaria  was  an  autonomous  and  tributary  principality,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
sultan  of  Turkey.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  37,240  sq.  m.,  and  comprises 
the  territories  between  the  Balkan  chain  and  the  river  Danube  ;  the  province  of 
Eastern  Rumelia,  lying  south  of  the  Balkans  ;  and  the  western  highlands  of  Kiustendil 
Samakov,  Sofia  and  Trn.  Bulgaria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  from  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Timok  to  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Silistria  whence  a  line,  forming  the 
Rumanian  frontier,  is  drawn  to  a  point  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  10  m.  S.  of  Mangalia 
On  the  E.  it  is  washed  by  the  Black  Sea  ;  on  the  S.  the  Turkish  frontier,  starting  from 
a  point  on  the  coast  about  12  m.  S.  of  Sozopolis,  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
crossing  the  river  Maritza  at  Mustafa  Pasha,  and  reaching  the  Arda  at  Adakali  The 
line  laid  down  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  (1878)  ascended  the  Arda  to  Ishiklar,  thence 
following  the  crest  of  Rhodope  to  the  westwards,  but  the  cantons  of  Krjali  and  Rupchus 
included  m  this  boundary  were  restored  to  Turkey  in  1886.  The  present  frontier, 
passing  to  the  north  of  these  districts,  reaches  the  watershed  of  Rhodope  a  little  north 
of  the  Dospat  valley,  and  then  follows  the  crest  of  the  Rilska  Planina  to  the  summit  of 
Tchrni  \rkh,  where  the  Servian,  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  territories  meet.  From  this 
point  the  western  or  Servian  frontier  passes  northwards,  leaving  Trn  to  the  east  and 
Pirot  to  the  west,  reaching  the  Timok  near  Kula,  and  following  the  course  of  that  river 
to  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  The  Berlin  Treaty  boundary  was  far  from  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  ethnological  limits  of  the  Bulgarian  race,  which  were  more  accur¬ 
ately  defined  by  the  abrogated  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (see  below,  under  History).  A 
considerable  portion  of  Macedonia,  the  districts  of  Pirot  and  Vranya  belonging  to  Servia, 
the  northern  half  of  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  and  large  tracts  of  the  Dobrudja,  are,' 
according  to  the  best  and  most  impartial  authorities,  mainly  inhabited  by  a  Bulgarian 
population. 

Physical  Features. — The  most  striking  physical  features  are  two  mountain-chains  ; 
the  Balkans,  which  run  east  and  west  through  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and  Rhodope' 
which,  for  a  considerable  distance,  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  Balkans  con¬ 
stitute  the  southern  half  of  the  great  semicircular  range  known  as  the  anti-Dacian 
system,  of  which  the  Carpathians  form  the  northern  portion.  This  great  chain  is 
sundered  at  the  Iron  Gates  by  the  passage  of  the  Danube  ;  its  two  component  parts 
present  many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  aspect  and  outline,  geological  formation 
and  flora.  The  Balkans  (ancient  Haemus)  run  almost  parallel  to  the  Danube,  the 
mean  interval  being  60  m.  ;  the  summits  are,  as  a  rule,  rounded,  and  the  slopes  gentle. 
The  culminating  points  are  in  the  centre  of  the  range  :  Yumrukchal  (7835  ft.),  Mara- 
guduk  (7808  ft.)  and  Kadimlia  (7464  ft.).  The  Balkans  are  known  to  the  people  of 
the  country  as  the  Stara  Planina  or  “  Old  Mountain,”  the  adjective  denoting  their 
greater  size  as  compared  with  that  of  the  adjacent  ranges  :  “  Balkan  ”  is  not"  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  term,  being  applied  by  the  Bulgarians,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  to  all  mountains. 
Closely  parallel,  on  the  south,  are  the  minor  ranges  of  the  Sredna  Gora  or  “  Middle 
Mountains  ”  (highest  summit  5167  ft.)  and  the  Karaja  Dagh,  enclosing  respectively 
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the  sheltered  valleys  of  Karlovo  and  Kazanlyk.  At  its  eastern  extremity  the  Balkan 
chain  divides  into  three  ridges,  the  central  terminating  in  the  Black  Sea  at  Cape 
Emine  (“  Haemus  ”),  the  northern  forming  the  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Danube  and  the  rivers  falling  directly  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Rhodope,  or  southern 
group,  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  Balkans,  with  which,  however,  it  is  connected  by  the 
Malka  Planina  and  the  Ikhtiman  hills,  respectively  west  and  east  of  Sofia  ;  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  great  Alpine  system  which  traverses  the  Peninsula  from 
the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Shar  Planina  on  the  west  to  the  Shabkhana  Dagh  near  the  Aegean 
coast ;  its  sharper  outlines  and  pine-clad  steeps  reproduce  the  scenery  of  the  Alps  rather 
than  that  of  the  Balkans.  The  imposing  summit  of  Musalla  (9631  ft.),  next  to  Olympus, 
the  highest  in  the  Peninsula,  forms  the  centre-point  of  the  group  ;  it  stands  within  the 
Bulgarian  frontier  at  the  head  of  the  IMesta  valley,  on  either  side  of  which  the  Perin  Dagh 
and  the.  Despoto  Dagh  descend  south  and  south-east  respectively  towards  the  Aegean. 
The  chain  of  Rhodope  proper  radiates  to  the  east ;  owing  to  the  retrocession  of  territory 
already  mentioned,  its  central  ridge  no  longer  completely  coincides  with  the  Bulgarian 
boundary,  but  two  of  its  principal  summits,  Sytke  (7179  ft.)  and  Karlyk  (6828  ft.),  are 
within  the  frontier.  From  Musalla  in  a  westerly  direction  extends  the  majestic  range  of 
the  Rilska  Planina,  enclosing  in  a  picturesque  valley  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Rila  ; 
many  summits  of  this  chain  attain  7000  ft.  Farther  west,  beyond  the  Struma  valley  is  the 
Osogovska  Planina,  culminating  in  Ruyen  (7392  ft.).  To  the  north  of  the  Rilska  Planina, 
the  almost  isolated  mass  of  Vitosha  (7517  ft.)  overhangs  Sofia.  Snow  and  ice  remain  in 
the  sheltered  crevices  of  Rhodope  and  the  Balkans  throughout  the  summer.  The  fertile 
slope  trending  northwards  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Danube  is  for  the  most  part  gradual 
and  broken  by  hills  ;  the  eastern  portion  known  as  the  Deli  Orman,  or  “  Wild  Wood  ”  is 
covered  by  forest,  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  abrupt  and  sometimes  precipitous  character 
of  the  Bulgarian  bank  of  the  Danube  contrasts  with  the  swampy  lowlands  and  lagoons  of 
the  Rumanian  side.  Northern  Bulgaria  is  watered  by  the  Lorn,  Ogust,  Iskr,  Vid  Osem 
Yantra  and  Eastern  Lorn,  all,  except  the  Iskr,  rising  in  the  Balkans,  and  all  flowing  into  the 
Danube.  The  channels  of  these  rivers  are  deeply  furrowed  and  the  fall  is  rapid  ■  irrigation 
is  consequently  difficult  and  navigation  impossible.  The  course  of  the  Iskr  is  remarkable  • 
rising  in  the  Rilska  Planina,  the  river  descends  into  the  basin  of  Samakov  passing  thence 
through  a  serpentine  defile  into  the  plateau  of  Sofia,  where  in  ancient  times  it  fSrmed  a 
lake  ,  it  now  forces  its  way  through  the  Balkans  by  the  picturesque  gorge  of  Iskretz 
Somewhat  similarly  the  Deli,  or  “  Wild,”  Kamchik  breaks  the  central  chain  of  the  Balkans 
near  their  eastern  extremity  and,  uniting  with  the  Great  Kamchik,  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Maritea,  the  ancient  Hebrus,  springs  from  the  slopes  of  Musalla,  and  with  its 
tributaries,  the  Tunja  and  Arda,  waters  the  wide  plain  of  Eastern  Rumelia.  The  Struma 
(ancient  and  modern  Greek  Strymon )  drains  the  valley  of  Kiustendil,  and  like  the  Maritza 
flows  into  the  Aegean.  The  elevated  basins  of  Samakov  (lowest  altitude  3050  ft)  Trn 
(2525  ft.),  Brezmk  (2460  ft.),  Radomir  (2065  ft.),  Sofia  (1640  ft.)  and  Kiustendil  (1540  ft) 
are  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  western  highlands.  1  04  ' 

Minerals.— The  mineral  wealth  of  Bulgaria  is  considerable,  although,  with  the  exceo- 
tion  of  coal  it  remains  largely  unexploited.  The  minerals  which  are  commercially  valuable 
include  gold  (found  m  small  quantities),  silver,  graphite,  galena,  pyrite,  marcasite,  chal- 
cosme,  sphalerite,  chalcopynte,  bornite,  cuprite,  hematite,  limonite,  ochre  chromite 
magnetite,  azunte  manganese,  malachite,  gypsum,  &c.  The  combustibles  are  anthra- 
citiferous  coal  coal  “  brown  coal  and  lignite.  The  lignite  mines  opened  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Permk  in  1891  yielded  m  1904  142,000  tons.  Coal  beds  have  been  discovered  at 
Trevna  and  elsewhere.  Thermal  springs,  mostly  sulphureous,  exist  in  forty-three  localities 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkans,  in  Rhodope,  and  in  the  districts  of  Sofia  and  Kius- 
tendil ,  maximum  temperature  at  Zaparevo,  near  Dupnitza,  180-5°  (Fahrenheit)  at  Sofia 
ii8-4°.  Many  of  these  are  frequented  now,  as  in  Roman  times,  Uing  to  S’ valuable 
therapeutic  qualities.  The  mineral  springs  on  the  north  of  the  Balkans  are  Jfth  one 
exception  (Vrshetz,  near  Berkovitza),  cold. 

Climate—  The  severity  of  the  climate  of  Bulgaria  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
European  regions  of  the  same  latitude  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  number  and  extent  of 
its  mountain  ranges  m  part  to  the  general  configuration  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  Extreme 
heat  m  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  great  local  contrasts,  and  rapid  transitions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  occur  here  as  m  the  adjoining  countries.  The  local  contrasts  are  remarkable  In  the 
districts  extending  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Danube,  which  are  exposed  to  the  bitter  north 
wind,  the  winter  cold  is  intense,  and  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  volume  and  rapidity  of 
its  current,  is  frequently  frozen  over  ;  the  temperature  has  been  known  to  fall  to  24°  beffiw 
zero  Owing  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Balkan  against  hot  southerly  winds  th!  sumS 
heat  m  this  region  is  not  unbearable  ;  its  maximum  is  99°.  The  high  tableland  of  sXls 
generally  covered  with  snow  in  the  winter  months  ;  it  enjoys,  however  a  somewhat  more 
equable  climate  than  the  northern  district,  the  maximum  temperature  bSng  86°  the 
mimum  2  ,  the  air  is  bracing,  and  the  summer  nights  are  cool  and  fresh.  In  the  eastern 

districts  the  proximity  of  the  sea  moderates  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  •  the  sea  is  occa 
sionally  frozen  at  Varna.  The  coast-lme  is  exposed  to  violent  north-east  winds  and  the 
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Black  Sea,  the  ttovtos  dfetvos  or  “inhospitable  sea”  of  the  Greeks  maintains  its  evil 

wTrmclTm,t°er  f mS-  plam  °f  Eastem  Rumelia  Presses  a  comparative^ 

tion  is  thlt1  of  S!  beTrmS  S1X  W  rekS  earlleI  than  elsewhere  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  vegeta7 
X  snrino  s^nff  mUr°P/'  -In  gelFral  the  Bulgarian  winter  is  short  and  severe; 

the  ^fnab!e  ^  raUT  ’  th®  summer  hot-  but  tempered  by  thunderstorms  ; 

the  cIear  time  )  magnificently  fine  and  sometimes  prolonged  into  the 
+h p  m m?n Recemb,er-  -T4.he  H®3?  temPerature  is  520.  The  climate  is  healthy,  especially  in 
^T+ndlSTO1CtiS‘c  Malanal  fever  prevails  in  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  in  the  low- 
1}  mg  regions  of  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  even  in  the  upland  plain  of  Sofia,  owing  to  neglect 
of  drainage.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  25-59  in.  (Gabrovo*,  41-73  ;  Sofia,  27-68  ;  Varna; 

Fauna.— Few  special  features  are  noticeable  in  the  Bulgarian  fauna.  Bears  are  still 
abundant  m  the  higher  mountain  districts,  especially  in  the  Rilska  Planina  and  Rhodope  ; 
the  Bulgarian  bear  is  small  and  of  brown  colour,  like  that  of  the  Carpathians.  Wolves 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  winter  commit  great  depredations  even  in  the  larger  country 
owns  and  villages  ;  in  hard  weather  they  have  been  known  to  approach  the  outskirts  of 
botia.  the  government  offers  a  reward  for  the  destruction  of  both  these  animals.  The  roe 
deer  is  found  m  all  the  forests,  the  red  deer  is  less  common  ;  the  chamois  haunts  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Rilska  Planina,  Rhodope  and  the  Balkans.  The  jackal  (Cams  aureus) 
appears  in  the  district  of  Burgas  ;  the  lynx  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Sredna  Gora  ;  the  wild 
boar,  otter,  fox,  badger,  hare,  wild  cat,  marten,  polecat  ( Foetorius  putorius  ;  the  rare  tiger 
polecat,  boetonus  sarmaticus ,  is  also  found),  weasel  and  shrewmouse  (Spermophilus  citillus) 
are  common.  The  beaver  (Bulg.  bebr)  appears  to  have  been  abundant  in  certain  localities 
e.g  Bebrovo  Bebresh  &c.,  but  it  is  now  apparently  extinct.  Snakes  ( Coluber  matrix  and 
otner  species),  vipers  [Viper a  berus  and  V.  ammodytes) ,  and  land  and  water  tortoises  are 
numerous.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  countries  of  south-eastern 
Europe  ;  the  fierce  shaggy  grey  sheep-dog  leaves  a  lasting  impression  on  most  travellers 
in  the  interior.  Fowls,  especially  turkeys,  are  everywhere  abundant,  and  great  numbers 
of  geese  may  be  seen  in  the  Moslem  villages.  The  ornithology  of  Bulgaria  is  especially 
interesting.  Eagles  ( Aquila  imperialis  and  the  rarer  Aquila  fulva ),  vultures  ( Vultur  mona- 
clius,  Gyps  fulvus,  Neophron  per cnopterus) ,  owls,  kites,  and  the  smaller  birds  of  prey  are  extra- 
ordinarily_  abundant ;  singing  birds  are  consequently  rare.  The  lammergeier  ( Gypaetus 
barbatus)  is  not  uncommon.  Immense  flocks  of  wild  swans,  geese,  pelicans,  herons  and 
other  waterfowl  haunt  the  Danube  and  the  lagoons  of  the  Black  Sea  coast.  The  cock  of 
the  woods  ( Tetrao  urogallus )  is  found  in  the  Balkan  and  Rhodope  forests,  the  wild  pheasant 
in  the  Tunja  valley,  the  bustard  ( Otis  tarda)  in  the  Eastern  Rumelian  plain.  Among  the 
migratory  birds  are  the  crane,  which  hibernates  in  the  Maritza  valley,  woodcock,  snipe  and 
quail  ;  the  great  spotted  cuckoo  ( Coccystes  glandarius)  is  an  occasional  visitant.  The  red 
starling  ( Pastor  roseus)  sometimes  appears  in  large  flights.  The  stork,  which  is  never 
molested,  adds  a  picturesque  feature  to  the  Bulgarian  village.  Of  fresh-water  fish,  the 
sturgeon  ( Acipenser  sturio  and  A.  huso),  sterlet,  salmon  ( Salmo  hucho)  and  carp  are  found 
in  the  Danube  ;  the  mountain  streams  abound  in  trout.  The  Black  Sea  supplies  turbot, 
mackerel,  &c.  ;  dolphins  and  flying  fish  may  sometimes  be  seen. 

Flora. — In  regard  to  its  flora  the  country  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  northern  plain 
sloping  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Danube,  (2)  the  southern  plain  between  the  Balkans  and 
Rhodope,  (3)  the  districts  adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  (4)  the  elevated  basins  of  Sofia,  Samakov 
and  Kiustendil,  (5)  the  Alpine  and  sub-Alpine  regions  of  the  Balkans  and  the  southern 
mountain  group.  In  the  first-mentioned  region  the  vegetation  resembles  that  of  the  Russian 
and  Rumanian  steppes  ;  in  the  spring  the  country  is  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  the  crocus, 
orchis,  iris,  tulip  and  other  bulbous  plants,  which  in  summer  give  way  to  tall  grasses,  um¬ 
belliferous  growths,  dianthi,  astragali,  &c.  In  the  more  sheltered  district  south  of  the 
Balkans  the  richer  vegetation  recalls  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  On  the  Black  Sea  coast  many  types  of  the  Crimean,  Trans¬ 
caucasian  and  even  the  Mediterranean  flora  present  themselves.  The  plateaus  of  Sofia  and 
Samakov  furnish  specimens  of  sub-alpine  plants,  while  the  vine  disappears  ;  the  hollow  of 
Kiustendil,  owing  to  its  southerly  aspect,  affords  the  vegetation  of  the  Macedonian  valleys. 
The  flora  of  the  Balkans  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Carpathians  ;  the  Rila  and  Rhodope 
group  is  rich  in  purely  indigenous  types  combined  with  those  of  the  central  European  Alps 
and  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Alpine  types  are  often  represented  by  variants  : 
e.g.  the  Campanula  alpina  by  the  Campanula  orbelica,  the  Primula  farinosa  by  the  Primula 
frondosa  and  P.  exigua,  the  Gentiana  germanica  by  the  Gentiana  bulgarica,  &c.  The  southern 
mountain  group,  in  common,  perhaps,  with  the  unexplored  highlands  of  Macedonia,  presents 
many  isolated  types,  unknown  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  in  some  cases  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  Caucasus.  Among  the  more  characteristic  genera  of  the  Bulgarian  flora  are 
the  following :  Centaurea,  Cirsium,  Linaria,  Scrophularia,  Verbascum,  Dianthus ,  Silene, 
Trifolium,  Euphorbia,  Cytisus,  Astragalus,  Ornithogalum,  Allium,  Crocus,  Iris,  Thymus, 
Umbitlifera,  Sedum,  Hypericum,  Scabiosa,  Ranunculus ,  Orchis,  Ophrys. 

Forests. — The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  cornel,  poplar, 
pine  and  juniper.  The  oak  is  universal  in  the  thickets,  but  large  specimens  are  now  rarely 
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found.  Magnificent  forests  of  beech  clothe  the  valleys  of  the  higher  Balkans  and  the 
Rilska  Planina  ;  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Balkans  is,  in  general,  well  wooded,  but  the 
southern  slope  is  bare.  The  walnut  and  chestnut  are  mainly  confined  to  eastern  Rumelia. 
Conifers  ( Pinus  silvestvis,  Picea  excelsa,  Pinus  laricis,  Pinus  mughus )  are  rare  in  the  Balkans, 
but  abundant  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  southern  mountain  group,  where  the  Pinus  peuce, 
otherwise  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas,  also  flourishes.  The  wild  lilac  forms  a  beautiful  feature 
in  the  spring  landscape.  Wild  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  pear  and  plum,  are  common. 
The  vast  forests  of  the  middle  ages  disappeared  under  the  supine  Turkish  administration, 
which  took  no  measures  for  their  protection,  and  even  destroyed  the  woods  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  towns  and  highways  in  order  to  deprive  brigands  of  shelter.  A  law  passed  in  1889 
prohibits  disforesting,  limits  the  right  of  cutting  timber,  and  places  the  state  forests  under 
the  control  of  inspectors.  According  to  official  statistics,  11,640  sq.  m.  or  about  30  %  of  the 
whole  superficies  of  the  kingdom,  are  under  forest,  but  the  greater  portion  of  this  area 
is  covered  only  by  brushwood  and  scrub.  The  beautiful  forests  of  the  Rila  district  are 
rapidly  disappearing  under  exploitation. 


CHAPTER  II 

AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Agriculture. '  Agriculture,  the  main  source  of  wealth  to  the  country,  is  still  m 
u?  ?  7  pnnufave  condition.  The  ignorance  and  conservatism  of  the  peasantry, 

the  habits  engendered  by  widespread  insecurity  and  the  fear  of  official  rapacity  under 
iurkish  rule,  insufficiency  of  communications,  want  of  capital,  and  in  some  districts 
sparsity  of  population,  have  all  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  industry.  The  peasants  cling  to  traditional  usage,  and  look  with  suspicion 
on  modem  implements  and  new-fangled  modes  of  production.  The  plough  is  of  a 
primeval  type,  rotation  of  crops  is  only  partially  practised,  and  the  use  of  manure  is 
almost  unknown.  The  government  has  sedulously  endeavoured  to  introduce  more 
en  lghtened  methods  and  ideas  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  the 
appointment  of  itinerant  professors  and  inspectors,  the  distribution  of  better  kinds  of 
seeds,  improved  implements,  &c.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breeds 
of  natn  e  cattle  and  horses,  and  stallions  have  been  introduced  from  Huno'ary  and 
istiibuted  throughout  the  country.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  the  principal  animals 
o  draught ;  the  buffalo,  which  was  apparently  introduced  from  Asia  in  remote  times, 
is  much  prized  by  the  peasants  for  its  patience  and  strength  ;  it  is,  however,  somewhat 
delicate  and  requires  much  care.  In  the  eastern  districts  camels  are  also  employed. 
The  Bulgarian  horses  are  small,  but  remarkably  hardy,  wiry  and  intelligent ;  they 
are  as  a  rule  unfitted  for  draught  and  cavalry  purposes.  The  best  sheep  are  found 
m  the  district  of  Earnobat  in  Eastern  Rumelia.  The  number  of  goats  in  the  country 
tends  to  decline,  a  relatively  high  tax  being  imposed  on  these  animals  owing  to  the 
injury  they  inflict  on  young  trees.  The  average  price  of  oxen  is  £5  each,  draught 
oxen  £12  the  pair,  buffaloes  £14  the  pair,  cows  £2,  horses  £6,  sheep  7s.,  goats  5s.  each. 
The  principal  cereals  are  wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  millet.  The  cultivation 
of  maize  is  increasing  in  the  Danubian  and  eastern  districts.  Rice-fields  are  found 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis.  Cereals  represent  about  80  %  of  the  total 
exports.  Besides  grain,  Bulgaria  produces  wine,  tobacco,  attar  of  roses,  silk  and 
cotton.  The  quality  of  the  grape  is  excellent,  and  could  the  peasants  be  induced  to 
abandon  their  highly  primitive  mode  of  wine-making  the  Bulgarian  vintages  would 
rank  among  the  best  European  growths.  The  tobacco,  which  is  not  of  the  highest 
quality,  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  home  consumption  and  only  an  in¬ 
significant  amount  is  exported.  The  best  tobacco-fields  in  Bulgaria  are  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  Rhodope,  but  the  southern  declivity,  which  produces  the  famous  Kavala 
growth,  is  more  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  The  rose-fields  of  Kazanlyk 
and  Karlovo  lie  in  the  sheltered  valleys  between  the  Balkans  and  the  parallel  chains 
of  the  Sredna  Gora  and  Karaja  Dagh.  About  6000  lb  of  the  rose-essence  is  annually 
exported,  being  valued  from  £12  to  £14  per  lb.  Beetroot  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Sofia.  Sericulture,  formerly  an  important  industry,  has  declined  owing 
to  disease  among  the  silkworms,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  it  with  promise 
of  success.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  districts  of  Eastern  Rumelia. 

Peasant  proprietorship  is  universal,  the  small  freeholds  averaging  about  18  acres 
each.  There  are  scarcely  any  large  estates  owned  by  individuals,  but  some  of  the 
monasteries  possess  considerable  domains.  The  large  tchifliks,  or  farms,  formerly 
belompffg  to  Turkish  landowners,  have  been  divided  among  the  peasants.  The  rural 
propfietors  enjoy  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle  on  the  common  lands  belonging 
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to  each  village,  and  of  cutting  wood  in  the  state  forests.  They  live  in  a  condition  of  rude 
comfort,  and  poverty  is  practically  unknown,  except  in  the  towns.  A  peculiarly  interesting 
feature  in  Bulgarian  agricultural  life  is  the  zadruga,  or  house-community,  a  patriarchal 
institution  apparently  dating  from  prehistoric  times.  Family  groups,  sometimes  numbering 
several  dozen  persons,  dwell  together  on  a  farm  in  the  observance  of  strictly  communistic 
principles.  The  association  is  ruled  by  a  house-father  ( domakin ,  stareishina) ,  and  a  house¬ 
mother  ( domakinia :),  who  assign  to  the  members  their  respective  tasks.  In  addition  to  the 
farm  work  the  members  often  practise  various  trades,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  paid  into 
the  general  treasury.  The  community  sometimes  includes  a  priest,  w'hose  fees  for  baptisms, 
&c.,  augment  the  common  fund.  The  national  aptitude  for  combination  is  also  displayed 
in  the  associations  of  market  gardeners  ( gradinarski  dvuzhini,  taifi),  who  in  the  spring  leave 
their  native  districts  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
town,  either  in  Bulgaria  or  abroad,  returning  in  the  autumn,  when  they  divide  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  ;  the  number  of  persons  annually  thus  engaged  probably  exceeds  10,000. 
Associations  for  various  agricultural,  mining  and  industrial  undertakings  and  provident 
societies  are  numerous  :  the  handicraftsmen  in  the  towns  are  organized  in  esnafs  or  gilds. 

Manufactures. — The  development  of  manufacturing  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
retarded  by  want  of  capital.  The  principal  establishments  for  the  native  manufactures  of 
aba  and  shayak  (rough  and  fine  homespuns),  and  of  gaitan  (braided  embroidery)  are  at 
Sliven  and  Gabrovo  respectively.  The  Bulgarian  homespuns,  which  are  made  of  pure  wool, 
are  of  admirable  quality.  The  exportation  of  textiles  is  almost  exclusively  to  Turkey  : 
value  in  1896,  £104,046  ;  in  1898,  £144,726  ;  in  1904,  .£108,685.  Unfortunately  the  home 
demand  for  native  fabrics  is  diminishing  owing  to  foreign  competition  ;  the  smaller  textile 
industries  are  declining,  and  the  picturesque,  durable  and  comfortable  costume  of  the 
country  is  giving  way  to  cheap  ready-made  clothing  imported  from  Austria.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  home  industry  by  ordering  all  persons  in  its  employ¬ 
ment  to  wear  the  native  cloth,  and  the  army  is  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  factories 
at  Sliven.  A  great  number  of  small  distilleries  exist  throughout  the  country  ;  there  are 
breweries  in  all  the  principal  towns,  tanneries  at  Sevlievo,  Varna,  &c.,  numerous  corn- 
mills  worked  by  water  and  steam,  and  sawmills,  turned  by  the  mountain  torrents,  in  the 
Balkans  and  Rhodope.  A  certain  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been  invested  in  industrial 
enterprises  ;  the  most  notable  are  sugar-refineries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sofia  and 
Philippopolis,  and  a  cotton-spinning  mill  at  Varna,  on  which  an  English  company  has 
expended  about  £60,000. 

Commerce. — The  usages  of  internal  commerce  have  been  considerably  modified  by  the 
development  of  communications.  The  primitive  system  of  barter  in  kind  still  exists  in 
the  rural  districts,  but  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  great  fairs  (panairi,  irav-pyipeis) 
held  at  Eski-Jumaia,  Dobritch  and  other  towns,  which  formerly  attracted  multitudes  of 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  have  lost  much  of  their  importance  ;  a  considerable  amount 
of  business,  however,  is  still  transacted  at  these  gatherings,  of  which  ninety-seven  were 
held  in  1898.  The  principal  seats  of  the  export  trade  are  Varna,  Burgas  and  Baltchik  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Svishtov,  Rustchuk,  Nikopolis,  Silistria,  Rakliovo,  and  Vidin  on  the 
Danube.  The  chief  centres  of  distribution  for  imports  are  Varna,  Sofia,  Rustchuk,  Philip¬ 
popolis  and  Burgas.  About  10%  of  the  exports  passes  over  the  Turkish  frontier,  but 
the  government  is  making  great  efforts  to  divert  the  trade  to  Varna  and  Burgas,  and  im¬ 
portant  harbour  works  have  been  carried  out  at  both  these  ports.  The  new  port  of  Burgas 
was  formally  opened  in  1904,  that  of  Varna  in  1906. 

In  1887  the  total  value  of  Bulgarian  foreign  commerce  was  £"4,419,589.  The  following 
table  gives  the  values  for  the  six  years  ending  1904.  The  great  fluctuations  in  the  exports 
are  due  to  the  variations  of  the  harvest,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  practically 
depends  : —  y 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1899 

£ 

2,138,684 

£ 

2>4°7-I23 

£ 

4,545,807 

1900 

2,159,305 

1,853,684 

4,012,989 

1901 

3,310,790 

2,801,762 

6, 1 12,552 

1902 

4-147,381 

2,849,059 

7,996,440 

1903  3 

4-322,945 

3,272,103 

7,595,048 

1904 

6,304-756 

5-187,583 

11,492,339 

- 71  nuuicojjuiis,  niues,  cneese,  eggs,  attar  01 

roses.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900  were  valued  at  £(239  665  •  in  1904  at 
|989,i27.  The  principal  imports  are  textiles,  metal  goods,  colonial  goods,’  implements 
furniture,  leather,  petroleum.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900  Aoi  iso  •  in 
1904-  £793,97?-  ’  ’ 

The  National  Bank,  a  state  institution  with  a  capital  of  £400,000,  has  its  central 
In  1911  the  exports  were  valued  at  £7,385, 000  and  the  imports  at  £7,093,000. 
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establishment  at  Sofia,  and  branches  at  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk,  Varna,  Trnovo  and 
Von?af;-h,BtSld?S  TndUC'mg  lhe  °rdmary  banking  operations,  it  issues  loans  on  mortgage. 
There  are haVe  f°unded  at  Sofia  bY  groups  of  foreign  and  native  capitalists. 
TnrW+W^  tT  if1  ?rUate  banks  m  the  country.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  the 
Bank  of  Kiev  have  branches  at  Philippopolis  and  Sofia  respectively.  The 
™  A  ?  1  che®ts'  founded  by  Midhat  Pasha  m  1863,  and  reorganized  in  1894,  have  done 

Waiha!weSClie  Ihe  PeasaEtry  from  the  hands  of  usurers.  They  serve  as  treasuries  for  the 
ocal  administration,  accept  deposits  at  interest,  and  make  loans  to  the  peasants  on  mortgage 
or  the  security  of  two  solvent  landowners  at  8%.  Their  capital  in  1887  was  7569,260 ;  in 

S°A^4l0'00°h  SnUce  1893  they  bave  been  constituted  as  the  “  Bulgarian'Agricultural 
k  ,  the  central  direction  is  at  Sofia.  The  post-office  savings  bank,  established  1896, 
had  m  1905  a  capital  of  £1,360,560.  v  ' 

.  ,  lbere  are  over  200  registered  provident  societies  in  the  country.  The  legal  rate  of 
interest  is  io  /0,  but  much  higher  rates  are  not  uncommon. 

Bulgaria  like  the  neighbouring  states  of  the  Peninsula,  has  adopted  the  metric  system, 
turkish  weights  and  measures,  however,  are  still  largely  employed  in  local  commerce, 
ihe  monetary  unit  is  the  lev,  or  "  lion  ”  (pi.  leva),  nominally  equal  to  the  franc,  with  its 
submultiple  the  stotmka  (pi.  -ki),  or  centime.  The  coinage  consists  of  nickel  and  bronze 
coins  (2j,  5,  10  and  20  stotinki )  and  silver  coins  (50  stotinki  ;  1,2  and  5  leva) .  A  gold  coinage 
was  struck  m  1893  with  pieces  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Latin  Union.  The  Turkish 
pound  and  foreign  gold  coins  are  also  in  general  circulation.  The  National  Bank  issues 
notes  for  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  leva,  payable  in  gold.  Notes  payable  in  silver  are  also 
issued. 

Finance.  It  is  only  possible  here  to  deal  with  Bulgarian  finance  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  independence  in  1908.  At  the  outset  of  its  career  the  principality  was  practically  un¬ 
encumbered  with  any  debt,  external  or  internal.  The  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
(Art.  lx.)  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  sultan  and  the  assumption  of  an 
equitable  proportion  ”  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  were  never  carried  into  effect.  In  1883  the 
claim  of  Russia  for  the  expenses  of  the  occupation  (under  Art.  xx.  of  the  treaty)  was  fixed 
at  26,545,625  fr.  (£1,061,820)  payable  in  annual  instalments  of  2,100,000  fr.  (£84,000). 
The  union  with  Eastern  Rumelia  in  1885  entailed  liability  for  the  obligations  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  consisting  of  an  annual  tribute  to  Turkey  of  2,951,000  fr.  (£118,040)  and  a  loan  of 
3. 375. 000  fr-  GD35.00°)  contracted  with  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  In  1888  the  purchase 
of  the  \  arna-Rustchuk  railway  was  effected  by  the  issue  of  treasury  bonds  at  6%  to  the 
vendors.  In  1889  a  loan  of  30,000,000  fr.  (£1, 200, 000)  bearing  6%  interest  was  contracted 
with  the  Vienna  Landerbank  and  Bankverein  at  85 J.  In  1892  a  further  6%  loan  of 
142,780,000  fr.  (£5, 711,200)  was  contracted  with  the  Landerbank  at  83,  86  and  89.  In 
1902  a  5%  loan  of  106,000,000  fr.  (£4,240,000),  secured  on  the  tobacco  dues  and  the  stamp- 
tax,  was  contracted  with  the  Banque  de  1’Ltat  de  Russie  and  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des 
Pays  Bas  at  81^,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  floating  debt,  and  in  1904  a  5%  loan 
of  99,980,000  fr.  (£3,999.200)  at  82,  with  the  same  guarantees,  was  contracted  with  the  last- 
named  bank  mainly  for  the  purchase  of  war  material  in  France  and  the  construction  of 
railways.  In  January  1906  the  national  debt  stood  as  follows  :  Outstanding  amount 
of  the  consolidated  loans,  363,070,500  fr.  (£14,522,820)  ;  internal  debt,  15,603,774  fr. 
Ub24>I5I)  Eastern  Rumelian  debt,  1,910,208  (£76,408).  In  February  1907  a  4^%  loan 
°f  145,000.000  fr-  at  85,  secured  on  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the  revenues  already  pledged  to 
the  loans  of  1902  and  1904,  was  contracted  with  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas 
associated  with  some  German  and  Austrian  banks  for  the  conversion  of  the  loans  of  1888 
and  1889  (requiring  about  53,000,000  fr.)  and  for  railway  construction  and  other  purposes. 
The  total  external  debt  was  thus  raised  to  upwards  of  450,000,000  fr.  The  Eastern  Ru¬ 
melian  tribute  and  the  rent  of  the  Sarambey-Belovo  railway,  if  capitalized  at  6%,  would 
represent  a  further  sum  of  50,919,100  fr.  (£2,036,765).  The  national  debt  was  not  dis¬ 
proportionately  great  in  comparison  with  annual  revenue.  After  the  union  with  Eastern 
Rumelia  the  budget  receipts  increased  from  40,803,262  leva  (£1,635,730)  in  1886  to 
H9.655.507  leva  (£4, 786,220)  in  1904  ;  the  estimated  revenue  for  1905  was  111,920,000 
leva  (.£4,476,800),  of  which  41,179,000  (£(1,647,160)  were  derived  from  direct  and  38,610,000 
(£(1,544,400)  from  indirect  taxation  ;  the  estimated  expenditure  was  111,903,281  leva 
(£(4,476,131),  the  principal  items  being:  public  debt,  31,317,346  (£1,252,693);  army, 
26,540,720  (£1,061,628)  ;  education,  10,402,470  (£416,098)  ;  public”  works,  14,461,171 
(£578,446)  ;  interior,  7,559,517  (£302,380).  The  actual  receipts  in  1905  were  127,011,393 
leva.  In  1895  direct  taxation  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  agricultural  class,  was  dimin¬ 
ished  and  indirect  taxation  (import  duties  and  excise)  considerably  increased.  In  1906 
direct  taxation  amounted  to  9  fr.  92  c.,  indirect  to  8  fr.  58  c.,  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  country  was  involved  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century 
were  attributable  not  to  excessive  indebtedness  but  to  heavy  outlay  on  public  works,  the 
army,  and  education,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  officials,  the 
economic  situation  being  aggravated  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests.  The  war  budget 
duripf  ten  years  (1888-1897)  absorbed  the  large  sum  of  275,822,017  leva  (£11,033,300)  or 
35u7-%  of  the  whole  national  income  within  that  period.  In  subsequent  years  military 
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expenditure  continued  to  increase  ;  the  total  during  the  period  since  the  union  with  Eastern 
Rumelia  amounting  to  599,520,698  leva  (^23,980,800). 

Communications. — In  1878  the  only  railway  in  Bulgaria  was  the  Rustchuk- Varna 
line  (137  m.)  constructed  by  an  English  company  in  1867.  In  Eastern  Rumelia  the  line 
Irom  barambey  to  Philippopolis  and  the  Turkish  frontier  (122  m.),  with  a  branch  to 
Yamboli  (66  m.),  had  been  built  by  Baron  Hirsch  in  1873,  and  leased  by  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Oriental  Railways  Company  until  1958.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Bulgarian 
government  m  1908.  The  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Servian  frontier  at  Tzari- 
Dr°ci  to,  the  Eastern  Rumelian  frontier  at  Vakarel  was  imposed  on  the  principality  by 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  but  political  difficulties  intervened,  and  the  line,  which  touches  Sofia 
was  not  completed  till  1888.  In  that  year  the  Bulgarian  government  seized  the  short 
connecting  line  Belovo-Sarambey  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  railway  communication 
between  Constantinople  and  the  western  capitals  was  established.  Since  that  time  great 
progress  has  been  made  m  railway  construction.  In  1888,  240  m.  of  state  railways  were 
open  to  traffic  ;  m  1899 ,  777  m.  ;  m  1902,  880  m.  Up  to  October  1908  all  these  lines  were 
worked  by  the  state,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Belovo-Sarambey  line  (29  m  )  which 
was  worked  under  a  convention  with  Turkey,  were  its  property.  The  completion  of  the 

dTqfEH3,  n* +lne  K^0m^°fia-SllUmen  (November  i899)  opened  up  the  rich  agricultural 
district  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube  and  connected  Varna  with  the  capital, 
ranches  to  Samovit  and  Rustchuk  establish  connexion  with  the  Rumanian  railway  system 
S+u®  rf  th!  LVeL  ,It  wa?  hoPed>  with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
mute’  to  S^vathe  Sofi.a-;Radomir-Kmstendil  to  Uskub,  and  thus  to  secure  a  direct 
° ^  , to  Sal°nica  and  the  Aegean.  Road  communication  is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Roads  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  “  state  roads,”  or  main  highways  main- 
vdDvP  gove™ment ;  district  roads  ”  maintained  by  the  district  councils  ;  and 
ff  roads  ( mezhduselski  shosseta),  maintained  by  the  communes  Repairs  are 

the  C0Te  iy+StT  Wlth  requisitions  of  material.  There  are  no  canals  and  inland 

the  RuS^GaraziV^st0  the,Danube-  The  Austrian  Donaudampschiffahrtsgesellschaft  and 
tie  .Russian  Gaganne  steamship  company  compete  for  the  river  traffic  •  the  <^rain  trade  is 

Se?!™™d  oltLVI  be'0n8,.°g  “  ?r“k  The  coasting  trader  The  rale? 

and  o+v,  r  d  °  by  Bulganan  steamship  company  ;  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
and  other  foreign  companies  call  at  Varna,  and  occasionally  at  Burgas.  AUSman  ^l0yd’ 

1  a  68d  ^^Xeiopnient  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  has  been  rapid.  In  1886 
IhfiPjJuoZT  SFo^  “  '903  39,063,0.43.  Receipts  of  posts  andhelegrapls  hf 
531  m  oTtdephones  3  p  34/«s.  In  1903  there  were  336.  n,.  of  telegraph  lines  and 
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Towns— The  principal  towns  of  Bulgaria  are  Sofia,  the  capital  (Bulgarian  Sredetz 
a  name  now  little  used),  pop.  m  January  1906,  82,187  ;  Philippopolis,  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Rumelia  (Bulg.  Plovdiv),  pop.  45.-572  ;  Varna,  37,155;  Rustchuk  (Buie. 
Pusse),  33,552  ;  Sliven,  25,049  ;  Shumla  (Bulg.  Shumen),  22,290 ;  Plevna  (Bulg. 
Pleven)  21,208  ;  Stara-Zagora,  20,647  ;  Tatar- Pazarjik,  17,549  ;  Vidin,  16,168  ; 
Yamboli  (Greek  Hyampolis),  15,708;  Dobritch  (Turkish  Hajiolu- Pazarjik),  15,369  • 
Haskovo,  15,061  ;  Vratza,  14,832  ;  Stanimaka  (Greek  Stenimachos),  14,120  ;  Razgrad’ 
J3>783  ;  Sistova  (Bulg.  Svishtov),  13,408;  Burgas,  12,846;  Kiustendil,  12,353  • 
Trnovo,  the  ancient  capital,  12,171. 

The  area  of  northern  Bulgaria  is  24,535  S(T  m-  1  of  Eastern  Rumelia  12,705  sq.  m.  ; 
of  united  Bulgaria,  37,240  sq.  m.  According  to  the  census  of  the  12th  of  January 
1906,  the  population  of  northern  Bulgaria  was  2,853,704;  of  Eastern  Rumelia, 
TI74,535  1  °f  united  Bulgaria,  4,028,239  or  88  per  sq.  m.  Bulgaria  thus  ranks 
between  Rumania  and  Portugal  in  regard  to  area;  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland  in  regard  to  population  :  in  density  of  population  it  may  be  compared 
with  Spain  and  Greece. 

The  first  census  of  united  Bulgaria  was  taken  in  1888  :  it  gave  the  total  population 
as  3A54.375-  fu  January  1893  the  population  was  3,310,713  ;  in  January  1901, 
3^44,283. 

The  movement  of  the  population  at  intervals  of  five  years  has  been  as  follows 


Year. 

Marriages. 

Births 

(living). 

Still-born. 

Deaths. 

Natural 

Increase.2 

1882 

19,795 

74,642 

3°° 

38,884 

35,758 

1887 

20,089 

83U79 

I44 

39,396 

43,783 

1892 

27,553 

117,883 

321 

103,550 

14,333 

1897 

29,227 

149,631 

858 

90,134 

59,497 

1902 

36,041 

149,542 

823 

91,093 

58,449 

The  death-rate  shows  a  tendency  to  rise.  In  the  five  years  1882-1886  the  mean 
death-rate  was  18-0  per  1000;  in  1887-1891,20-4;  in  1892-1896,  27.0;  in  1897-1902, 
23-92.  Infant  mortality  is  high,  especially  among  the  peasants.  As  the  less  healthy 
infants  rarely  survive,  the  adult  population  is  in  general  robust,  hardy  and  long-lived. 
The  census  of  January  1901  gives  2719  persons  of  100  years  and  upwards.  Young 
men,  as  a  rule,  marry  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  girls  before  eighteen.  The  number 
of  illegitimate  births  is  inconsiderable,  averaging  only  0-12  of  the  total.  The  popula¬ 
tion  according  to  sex  in  1901  is  given  as  1,909,567  males  and  1,834,716  females,  or  51 
males  to  49  females.  A  somewhat  similar  disparity  may  be  observed  in  the  other 


1  According  to  the  census  taken  on  December  31,  1910,  Bulgaria  had  a  population  of 
4,329,108  inhabitants,  showing  an  increase  of  293,533  inhabitants  over  that  of  1900.  Of 
these  3,203,810  were  Bulgarians,  488,010  Turks,  98,004  Gipsies,  75,773  Rumanians,  63,487 
Greeks,  37,663  Jews  and  68,828  of  other  nationalities.  The  census  population  of  the 
principal  towns  was  :  Sofia,  102,769;  Philippopolis,  47,929;  Varna,  41,317;  Rustchuk, 
35,823  ;  Sliven,  25,141  ;  Plevna,  23,081  ;  Shumla,  22,197  1  Stara-Zagora,  21,947  ,'  Tatar- 
Pazarjik,  18,081;  Dobritch,  17,156;  Vidin,  16,473;  Yamboli,  15,954;  Vratza,  15,179; 
Haskjjfro,  15,095  ;  Burgas,  15,008  ;  Sistova,  13,063  ;  and  Trnovo,  12,625. 

V*  Excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
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countries  of  the  Peninsula.  Classified  according  to  occupation,  2,802,603  persons,  or 
74'S5  %  °f  the  population,  are  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  360,834  in  various  productive 
industries  ,  118,824  in  ff*e  service  of  the  government  or  the  exercise  of  liberal  professions, 
and  148,899  in  commerce.  The  population  according  to  race  cannot  be  stated  with 
absolute  accuracy,  but  it  is  approximately  shown  by  the  census  of  1901,  which  gives  the 
various  nationalities  according  to  language  as  follows  : — Bulgars,  2,888,219  ;  Turks, 
53T240  ;  Rumans,  71,063;  Greeks,  66,635;  Gipsies  (Tziganes),  89,549;  Jews’ (Spanish 
speaking),  33,661  ;  Tatars,  18,884  ;  Armenians,  14,581  ;  other  nationalities,  30,451.  The 
Bulgarian  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  limits  of  the  principality  may,  perhaps 
be  estimated  at  1,500,000  or  1,600,000,  and  the  grand  total  of  the  race  possibly  reaches 
5,500,000.  r  J 

Ethnology A-The  Bulgarians,  who  constitute  77-14  %  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
are  found  m  their  purest  type  in  the  mountain  districts,  the  Ottoman  conquest  and  subse¬ 
quent  colonization  having  introduced  a  mixed  population  into  the  plains. 

The  devastation  of  the  country  which  followed  the  Turkish  invasion  resulted  in  the 
extirpation  or  flight  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands 
who  were  replaced  by  Turkish  colonists.  The  mountainous  districts,  however  retained 
them  ongma1  population  and  sheltered  large  numbers  of  the  fugitives.  The  passage  of 
the  Turkish  armies  during  the  wars  with  Austria,  Poland  and  Russia  led  to  further  Bulgarian 
emigrations  The  flight  to  the  Banat,  where  22,000  Bulgarians  still  remain,  took  place  in 
1730.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern 
Rumehan  plain  was  Turkish.  The  Turkish  colony,  however,  declined,  partly  in  consequence 
°f  thf.  d-iam  caused  by  military  service,  while  the  Bulgarian  remnant  increased,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  considerable  emigration  to  Bessarabia  before  and  after  the  Russo-Turkish 
campaign  of  1828.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Porte  to  strengthen  the  Moslem  element 

^  ^nsgA0lT°“f  Tau  S  m  1861  and  Ci^cassians  in  1864.  The  advance  of  the  Russian 
a™W  i877-i878  caused  an  enormous  exodus  of  the  Turkish  population,  of  which  only  a 
small  proportion  returned  to  settle  permanently.  The  emigration  continued  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  is  still  m  progress,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Bulgarian 

feR  BuRaria  Much  £  (J87!£i83»'  at  least  Wooo  Turkish  peSSE 

left  Bul^ana.  Much  of  the  land  thus  abandoned  still  remains  unoccupied.  On  the  other 

hand,  a  consiTerable  influx  of  Bulgarians  from  Macedonia,  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople 
Bessarabia,  and  the  Dobrudja  took  place  -within  the  same  period,  and'the  inhabitant^  of 
the  mountain  villages  show  a  tendency  to  migrate  into  the  richer  districts  of  the  plains 
The  northern  slopes  of  the  Balkans  from  Belogradchik  to  Elena  are  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Bulgarians  ;  m  Eastern  Rumelia  the  national  element  is  strongest  in  the 

p££aL  o£  MTho£m°eSeB  Y°SSlhly  th®  most  genuine  representatives  of  the  race  are  the 

fro£  the Tic?nceTf£he  T  B,ulganans-  whose  conversion  to  Islam  preserved  their  women 
irom  tire  licence  of  the  Turkish  conqueror;  they  inhabit  the  highlands  of  Rhodone  and 

certain  districts  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Lovtcha  (Lovetch)  ancT Plevna  Retaining  their 
Bulgarian  speech  and  many  ancient  national  usages,  they  may  be  compared  with  the 
indigenous  Cretan,  Bosnian  and  Albanian  Moslems.  The  Pomaks  in  the  principalitv  are 

the'Yant^and  the’BlackS^  ^  declininA  In  the  north-eastern  district  between 

tne  Y antra  and  the  Black  Sea  the  Bulgarian  race  is  as  yet  thinly  represented  •  most  nf  iPa 

inhabitants  are  1  urks,  a  quiet,  submissive,  agricultural  population  which  unfortunatelv 

Th7irLe"S^^ 

SSSBfi 

K*  ft"  Arda  “f|“»p7ed  by”  a 

peasants  sought  a  refuge  on  Turkish  soil  from  the  tvrannv  nf  tf  k umbers  oi  Walachian 
department  of  Vidin  alone  contains  36  ELan  vmageJ S  a  popMadonrf  to  ““T 
ally  interesting  is  the  race  of  nomad  shepherds  from  the  Macedonian  and  tiL’a5  Especi 

and  the  Hellenized  Karakatchans  or  "  black  a,,  .i.cvi.  A'  V  :l-  L'a  v/h°  speak  Rumanian, 

vlaehs,  aasge,  /M*„,  „f  DafSS)“  ho^ifSrS5  T^TaSA  “S'  “ 

Indian  speech.  Ley  liveL 
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villages,  and  are  treated  as  outcasts  by  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Bulgarians,  being 
of  mixed  origin,  possess  few  salient  physical  characteristics.  The  Slavonic  type  is  far  less 
pronounced  than  among  the  kindred  races  ;  the  Ugrian  or  Finnish  cast  of  features  occasion¬ 
ally  asserts  itself  in  the  central  Balkans.  The  face  is  generally  oval,  the  nose  straight,  the 
jaw  somewhat  heavy.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  are  rather  below  middle  height,  compactly  built, 
and,  among  the  peasantry,  very  muscular  ;  the  women  are  generally  deficient  in  beauty 
and  rapidly  grow  old.  The  upper  class,  the  so-called  intelligenzia,  is  physically  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  rural  population. 

National  Character. — The  character  of  the  Bulgarians  presents  a  singular  contrast  to 
that  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Less  quick-witted  than  the  Greeks,  less  prone  to  idealism 
than  the  Servians,  less  apt  to  assimilate  the  externals  of  civilization  than  the  Rumanians, 
they  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of  patience,  perseverance  and  endurance, 
with  the  capacity  for  laborious  effort  peculiar  to  an  agricultural  race.  The  tenacity  and 
determination  with  which  they  pursue  their  national  aims  may  eventually  enable  them  to 
vanquish  their  more  brilliant  competitors  in  the  struggle  for  hegemony  in  the  Peninsula. 
Unlike  most  southern  races,  the  Bulgarians  are  reserved,  taciturn,  phlegmatic,  unresponsive, 
and  extremely  suspicious  of  foreigners.  The  peasants  are  industrious,  peaceable  and 
orderly  ;  the  vendetta,  as  it  exists  in  Albania,  Montenegro  and  Macedonia,  and  the  use  of 
the  knife  in  quarrels,  so  common  in  southern  Europe,  are  alike  unknown.  The  tranquillity 
of  rural  life  has,  unfortunately,  been  invaded  by  the  intrigues  of  political  agitators,  and 
bloodshed  is  not  uncommon  at  elections.  All  classes  practise  thrift  bordering  on  parsimony, 
and  any  display  of  wealth  is  generally  resented.  The  standard  of  sexual  morality  is  high,' 
especially  in  the  rural  districts  ;  the  unfaithful  wife  is  an  object  of  public  contempt,  and  in 
former  times  was  punished  with  death.  Marriage  ceremonies  are  elaborate  and  protracted, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  primitive  communities  ;  elopements  are  frequent,  but  usually  take 
place  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  regular 
wedding.  The  principal  amusement  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  the  chord  (xopos),  which 
is  danced  on  the  village  green  to  the  strains  of  the  gaida  or  bagpipe,  and  the  g-usla,  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  fiddle.  The  Bulgarians  are  religious  in  a  simple  way,  but  not  fanatical,  and  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  is  limited.  Many  ancient  superstitions  linger  among  the 
peasantry,  such  as  the  belief  in  the  vampire  and  the  evil  eye  ;  witches  and  necromancers 
are  numerous  and  are  much  consulted. 

Religion. — The  Orthodox  Bulgarian  National  Church  claims  to  be  an  indivisible  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  communion,  and  asserts  historic  continuity  with  the  auto¬ 
cephalous  Bulgarian  church  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was,  however,  declared  schismatic 
by  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1872,  although  differing  in  no  point  of  doctrine 
from  the  Greek  Church.  The  Exarch,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  resides 
at  Constantinople;  he  enjoys  the  title  of  “  Beatitude”  ( negovo  Blazhenstvo) ,  receives  an 
annual  subvention  of  about  £ 6000  from  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bulgarian  hierarchy  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  exarch  is  elected  by  the  Bul¬ 
garian  episcopate,  the  Holy  Synod,  and  a  general  assembly  ( obshti  sbor),  in  which  the  laity 
is  represented  ;  their  choice,  before  the  declaration  of  Bulgarian  independence,  was  subject 
to  the  sultan's  approval.  The  occupant  of  the  dignity  is  titular  metropolitan  of  a  Bulgarian 
diocese.  The  organization  of  the  church  within  the  principality  was  regulated  by  statute  in 
1883.  There  are  eleven  eparchies  or  dioceses  in  the  country,  each  administered  by  a  metro¬ 
politan  with  a  diocesan  council  ;  one  diocese  has  also  a  suffragan  bishop.  Church  govern¬ 
ment  is  vested  in  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  four  metropolitans,  which  assembles  once 
a  year.  The  laity  take  part  in  the  election  of  metropolitans  and  parish  priests,  only  the 
“  black  clergy,”  or  monks,  being  eligible  for  the  episcopate.  All  ecclesiastical  appointments 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  government.  There  are  2106  parishes  ( eporii )  in  the 
kingdom  with  9  archimandrites,  1936  parish  priests  and  21  deacons,  78  monasteries  with 
184  monks,  and  12  convents  with  346  nuns.  The  celebrated  monastery  of  Rila  possesses 
a  vast  estate  in  the  Rilska  Planina  ;  its  abbot  or  hegumen  owns  no  spiritual  superior  but  the 
exarch.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  worship  ; 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  paid  by  the  state,  being  free,  however,  to  accept  fees  for 
baptisms,  marriages,  burials,  the  administering  of  oaths,  &c.  The  census  of  January  1901 
gives  3,019,999  persons  of  the  Orthodox  faith  (including  66,635  Patriarchist  Greeks). 
643,300  Mahommedans,  33,663  Jews,  28,569  Catholics,  13,809  Gregorian  Armenians,  4524 
Protestants  and  419  whose  religion  is  not  stated.  The  Greek  Orthodox  community  has 
four  metropolitans  dependent  on  the  patriarchate.  The  Mahommedan  community  is 
rapidly  diminishing  ;  it  is  organized  under  16  muftis  who  with  their  assistants  receive  a 
subvention  from  the  government.  The  Catholics,  who  have  two  bishops,  are  for  the  most 
part  the  descendants  of  the  medieval  Paulicians  ;  they  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis  and  Sistova.  The  Armenians  have  one  bishop.  The 
Protestants  are  mostly  Methodists  ;  since  1857  Bulgaria  has  been  a  special  field  of  activity 
for  American  Methodist  missionaries,  who  have  established  an  important  school  at  Samakov. 
ThivyBerlin  Treaty  (Art.  V.)  forbade  religious  disabilities  in  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
apapolitical  rights,  and  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  all  religions. 

'  - Education . — No  educational  system  existed  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  before  1878  ; 
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the  peasantry  was  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  the  older  generation  remained  totally  illiterate. 
In  the  towns  the  schools  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Greek  clergy  and  Greek 
was  the  language  of  instruction.  The  first  Bulgarian  school  was  opened  at  Gabrovo  in 
u5  i  uthe  Patriots  Aprilov  and  Neophyt  Rilski.  After  the  Crimean  War  Bulgarian 
scliflols  kpn  to  appear  m  the  villages  of  the  Balkans  and  the  south-eastern  districts 
rfrhi?  wealth+^r  c*ass  were  generally  educated  abroad.  The  American  institu- 
°f  Robert  College  on  the  Bosporus  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the  newly  created 

rSLsIbiliTvV  Tn  iLfi  afte  of  well-educated  young  men  fitted  for  positions  of 

responsibility  In  1878  after  the  liberation  of  the  country,  there  were  1658  schools  in  the 
towns  and  villages.  Primary  education  was  declared  obligatory  from  the  first  but  the 
™n+t  I  °f  Pr°P+erly  qualified  teachers  and  the  lack  of  all  requisites  proved  serious  impedb 
merits  to  educational  organization.  The  government  has  made  great  efforts  and  incurred 
rwY  ®^PendltlAe  for  the  spread  of  education  ;  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  are  largely 

system  Stesfrom^SoJ01'  A  am°ng  the  peoPIe-  The  present  educational 

a  Almost  a11  the  villages  now  possess  “  national  ”  ( narodni )  primary 

mtai.ned  bJ. tPe  communes  with  the  aid  of  a  state  subvention  and  supervised 
y  departmental  and  district  inspectors.  The  state  also  assists  a  large  number  of  Turkish 
primary  schools.  The  penalties  for  non-attendance  are  not  very  rigidly  enforced  and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  close  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  during  the  summer  the 
children  being  required  for  labour  in  the  fields.  8  summer,  the 

lfi  BU  age  f°r. primary  instruction  is  six  to  ten  years  ;  in  1890,  47-01  %  of  the  bovs  and 
l*'11  A  of  phe  &lrls  attended  the  primary  schools  ;  in  1898,  85%  of  thebovs  and  so0/  of 
the  girls  In  1904  there  were  4344  primary  schools,  of  winch  3060  wLe  “  national  ”  or 
communal,  and  1284  denominational  (Turkish,  Greek,  Jewish,  &c  )  attended  bv no  668 
pupils,  representing  a  proportion  of  9-1  per  hundred  inhabitants’  In  addition  to  the 
primary  schools  4°  infant  schools  for  children  of  3  to  6  years  of  age  were  attended  bv  2  S7 

‘he  "0PU,ati°“  ~  “  '»  'S 

iarsnffir  SS  8peXf#' .  ‘"eo^S  *  a 
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Cettigne. 

Cettigne,  the  capital  of  Montenegro,  with  its  walls  and  encircling  mountains, 
connected  by  a  zigzag  highway  with  Cattaro.  It  was  founded  by  Stephen  the 
Black  at  the  end  of  the  15th  Century. 


Sofia. 

Sofia  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  with  its  background  of  mountains  and  its  monu¬ 
ment,  facing  the  Parliament  House,  to  the  Tsar  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  by  whose 
help  it  gamed  virtual  independence  of  the  Turk  in  1878. 


CHAPTER  IV 


GOVERNMENT  AND  ARMY 


Government. — Bulgaria  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  by  Art.  iii.  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  it  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  a  prince  “  freely  elected  by  the 
population  and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the  powers.” 
According  to  the  constitution  of  Trnovo,  voted  by  the  Assembly  of  Notables  on  the 
29th  of  April  1879,  revised  by  the  Grand  Sobranye  on  the  27th  of  May  1893,  and 
modified  by  the  proclamation  of  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the  5th  of  October  1908, 
the  royal  dignity  descends  in  the  direct  male  line.  The  king  must  profess  the  Orthodox 
faith,  only  the  first  elected  sovereign  and  his  immediate  heir  being  released  from  this 
obligation.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
assembly ;  he  is  supreme  head  of  the  army,  supervises  the  executive  power,  and 
represents  the  country  in  its  foreign  relations.  In  case  of  a  minority  or  an  interregnum, 
a  regency  of  three  persons  is  appointed.  The  national  representation  is  embodied  in 
the  Sobranye,  or  ordinary  assembly  (Bulgarian,  Subrariie ,  the  Russian  form  Sobranye 
being  usually  employed  by  foreign  writers),  and  the  Grand  Sobranye,  which  is  con¬ 
voked  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  Sobranye  is  elected  by  manhood  suffrage, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20,000  of  the  population,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Every 
Bulgarian  citizen  who  can  read  and  write  and  has  completed  his  thirtieth  year  is 
eligible  as  a  deputy.  Annual  sessions  are  held  from  the  27th  of  October  to  the  27th 
of  December.  All  legislative  and  financial  measures  must  first  be  discussed  and  voted 
by  the  Sobranye  and  then  sanctioned  and  promulgated  by  the  king.  The  government 
is  responsible  to  the  Sobranye,  and  the  ministers,  whether  deputies  or  not,  attend  its 
sittings.  The  Grand  Sobranye,  which  is  elected  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  every  20,000 
inhabitants,  is  convoked  to  elect  a  new  king,  to  appoint  a  regency,  to  sanction  a  change 
in  the  constitution,  or  to  ratify  an  alteration  in  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  The 
executive  is  entrusted  to  a  cabinet  of  eight  members— the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
and  religion,  finance,  justice,  public  works,  the  interior,  commerce  and  agriculture, 
education  and  war.  Local  administration,  which  is  organized  on  the  Belgian  model, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  country  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  departments  {okrug,  pi.  okruzi),  each  administered  by  a  prefect  {upravitel) , 
assisted  by  a  departmental  council,  and  eighty-four  sub-prefectures  {okolia),  each 
under  a  sub-prefect  {okoliiski  natchalnik).  The  number  of  these  functionaries  is 
excessive.  The  four  principal  towns  have  each  in  addition  a  prefect  of  police  ( grado - 
natchalnik)  and  one  or  more  commissaries  (jristav ).  The  gendarmery  numbers  about 
4000  men,  or  1  to  825  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prefects  and  sub-prefects  have  replaced 
the  Turkish  mutessarijs  and  kaimakams ;  but  the  system  of  municipal  government, 
left  untouched  by  the  Turks,  descends  from  primitive  times.  Every  commune 
{obshtina),  urban  or  rural,  has  its  kmet,  or  mayor,  and  council ;  the  commune  is  bound 
to  maintain  its  primary  schools,  a  public  library  or  reading-room,  &c.  ;  the  kmet 
possesses  certain  magisterial  powers,  and  in  the  rural  districts  he  collects  the  taxes. 
Each  village,  as  a  rule,  forms  a  separate  commune,  but  occasionally  two  or  more 
villages  are  grouped  together. 

Justice. — The  civil  and  penal  codes  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  the  Ottoman 
law.  While  the  principality  formed  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  privileges 
of  the  capitulations  were  guaranteed  to  foreign  subjects  (Berlin  Treaty,  Art.  viii.). 
The  lowest  civil  and  criminal  court  is  that  of  the  village  kmet,  whose  jurisdiction  is 
con§nld  to  the  limits  of  the  commune ;  no  corresponding  tribunal  exists  in  the  towns. 
Ea/fr  sub-prefecture  and  town  has  a  justice  of  the  peace — in  some  cases  two  or  more  ; 
the  number  of  these  officials  is  130.  Next  follows  the  departmental  tribunal  or  court  of 
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first  instance,  which  is  competent  to  pronounce  sentences  of  death,  penal  servitude  and  de¬ 
privation  of  civil  rights  ;  in  specified  criminal  cases  the  judges  are  aided  by  three  assessors 
chosen  by  lot  from  an  annually  prepared  panel  of  forty-eight  persons.  Three  courts  of 
appeal  sit  respectively  at  Sofia,  Rustchuk  and  Philipp  op  olis.  The  highest  tribunal  is  the 
court  of  cassation,  sitting  at  Sofia,  and  composed  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents  and 
nine  judges.  There  is  also  a  high  court  of  audit  ( vrkhovna  smetna  palata),  similar  to  the 
Trench  cow  des  comptes.  The  judges  are  poorly  paid  and  are  removable  by  the  government 
in  regard  to  questions  of  marriage,  divorce  and  inheritance  the  Greek,  Mahommedan  and 
Jewish  communities  enjoy  their  own  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Army  and  Navy.— The  organization  of  the  military  forces  of  the  principality  was 
undertaken  by  Russian  officers,  who  for  a  period  of  six  years  (1879-1885)  occupied  all  the 
higher  posts  m  the  army.  In  Eastern  Rumelia  during  the  same  period  the  "  militia  ” 
was  instructed  by  foreign  officers  ;  after  the  union  it  was  merged  in  the  Bulgarian  armv. 

le  present  organization  is  based  on  the  law  of  Jan.  1,  1904.  The  army  consists  of  :  (1)  the 
active  or  field  army  ( deistvuyushta  armia),  divided  into  (i.)  the  active  army  (ii  )  the  active 
army  reserve  ;  (2)  the  reserve  army  (reservna  armia)  ;  (3)  the  opltchenie  or  militia  ■  the 
two  former  may  operate  outside  the  kingdom,  the  latter  only  within  the  frontier  for  purposes 
o  defence.  In  time  of  peace  the  active  army  (i.)  alone  is  on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  peace  strength  in  1905  was  2500  officers,  48,200  men  and  8000  horses,  the  active 

+^Tnbem^4.u°mpOSeai>f  9  dUisl01nSLf  infantlT>  each  of  4  regiments,  5  regiments  of  cavalry 
together  with  12  squadrons  attached  to  the  infantry  divisions,  9  regiments  of  artillery  each 
of  3  groups  of  3  batteries,  together  with  2  groups  of  mountain  artillery,  each  of  3  batteries 

Section baanria!-1hnSrl0f  S16ge  artlllery  ;  9  battalions  of  engineers  with  1  railway  and  balloon 
section  and  1  bridging  section.  At  the  same  date  the  army  was  locally  distributed  in  nine 

Vratzan  Plev^r  q7lth  7  eadquar^  at  .  Sofi\  Phiiippopolis,  Sliven,  Shumla,  Rustchuk, 
Pj  na’  Stara-Zagora  and  Dupmtza,  the  divisional  area  being  subdivided  into  four 
districts,  from  each  of  which  one  regiment  of  four  battalions  was  recruited  and  completed 
wi  1  reservists.  In  case  of  mobilization  each  of  the  nine  areas  would  furnish  20  106  men 
U  U^ftry-  1200  artillery,  1000  engineers,  300  divisional  cavalry  and  1606  transport 
and  hospital  services,  &c.)  The  war  strength  thus  amounted  to  180,954  of  the  active 
army  and  its  reserve,  exclusive  of  the  five  regiments  of  cavalry.  In  addition  the  36  districts 

LTau  rTSch3  SSiT  °f  t] f  r6SerVe  aTyYnd  °ne  battali0n  0f 

infantry,  which  with  the  cavalry  regiments  (3000  men)  and  the  reserves  of  artillery 
engineers  divisional  cavalry,  &c.  (about  10,000),  would  bring  the  grand  total  in  time  of 
war  to  about  338,000  officers  and  men  with  18,000  horses.1  The  men  of  the  reserve 
battalions  are  drafted  into  the  active  army  as  occasion  requires,  but  the  militia  serves  as  a 
separate  force.  Military  service  is  obligatory,  but  Moslems  may  claim  exemption  on  pay- 
ent  of  £20  ,  the  age  of  recruitment  in  time  of  peace  is  nineteen,  in  time  of  war  eighteen 

reserve1 ^ YYXefvIars  te° th^ntr  ^  mfanYy  and  subsequently  eight  years  in  the  active 
r  three  yeafs  m  the  pbher  corps  and  six  years  in  the  active  reserve  •  he  is  then 

TtY1  V  1  yearS  ®ervicje  m  the  reserve  army  and  finally  passes  into  the  opltchenie 

The  Bulgarian  peasant  makes  an  admirable  soldier— courageous  obedient  persevering 
and  mured  to  hardship  ;  the  officers  are  painstaking  and  devoted  to  their  duties  The 
active  army  and  reserve,  with  the  exception  of  the  engineer  regiments,  are  furnished  with 
the  315  Mannlicher  magazine  rifle,  the  engineer  and  militia  with  the  Berdan  •  the  artillerv 
in  1905  mainly  consisted  of  8*7-  and  7-5-0111.  Krupp  °rms  (field'}  and  fc’c  r-m  tu  ^ 
(mountain),  12-cm.  Krupp  and  15-cm.  Creuzot  (Schneider)  hoiitzers  ^-cm^Krumo^nd 

th0»g“o„  mrn  “circtei  r™  a,ready  highly 

old,  with  certain  exemption?  or  fr°m  20  to  4&  years 

26,700,  of  whom  17,000  went  to  the  infantrv  -+n  AUad  r.ecruit  contingent  being 

in  the  infantry,  an?d  threTte other ^armsl  7n  tbe7ellrZff  the  ao  teT  ^  ^  yefS 
infantry  and  16  for  other  arms,  with  a  fortnight's  annual  +,,,•■  6  actl  ®1armA  18  years  for 
infantry  3  years,  other  arms  a 'with  one  to  1  >  lnin§  ,  m  the  militia — 1st  ban, 

all  arms,  with  3  to ^7  da“s’ tmteteg  The^ veZI 2nd  bm'  3  year* 

9  divisions  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  etch  tL  k  ™  1  7asx6°-000.  organized  in 

artillery,  and  3  mountain  artillefy  regiments’  3  fortress  art  fife™  U  cavalrY.  9 

The  total  war  strength  was  estimated  at  400,000  ; 

200,000  to  230,000  with  700  gnnq  wa?  a-sniinKio  n  • a  o  eaicmatecl  that  a  first  line  of 
1st  ban  militia,  36  half-blttalions ltd  1  thetnf^^  r6Serve  reSiments>  3&  battalions 
8-cm.  1895  marine  rifle) ISIS?*  «’*  Richer 
Mannlicher  carbine;  artillery  with  Maxim  machine-guns  It,'  ir?  fF”1?  and  1890 
guns,  and  Creuzot  1  2-cm.  ho-witzers.  Xlm  machme-guns<  shielded  Schneider-Canet  field 


CHAPTER  V 


EARLY  HISTORY 

The  ancient  Thraco-Illyrian  race  which  inhabited  the  district  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Aegean  was  expelled,  or  more  probably  absorbed,  by  the  great  Slavonic  immi¬ 
gration  which  took  place  at  various  intervals  between  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  after 
Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the  6th.  The  numerous  tumuli  which  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  (see  Herodotus  v.  8)  and  some  stone  tablets  with  bas-reliefs  remain 
as  monuments  of  the  aboriginal  population ;  and  certain  structural  peculiarities, 
which  are  common  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  languages,  may  conceivably  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  primitive  Illyrian  speech,  now  probably  represented  by 
the  Albanian.  The  Slavs,  an  agricultural  people,  were  governed,  even  in  those  remote 
times,  by  the  democratic  local  institutions  to  which  they  are  still  attached  ;  they 
possessed  no  national  leaders  or  central  organization,  and  their  only  political  unit  was 
the  pleme,  or  tribe.  They  were  considerably  influenced  by  contact  with  Roman 
civilization.  It  was  reserved  for  a  foreign  race,  altogether  distinct  in  origin,  religion 
and  customs,  to  give  unity  and  coherence  to  the  scattered  Slavonic  groups,  and  to 
weld  them  into  a  compact  and  powerful  state  which  for  some  centuries  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  eastern  Europe  and  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

The  Bulgars,  a  Turanian  race  akin  to  the  Tatars,  Huns,  Avars,  Petchenegs  and 
Finns,  made  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th 
century.  They  were  a  horde  of  wild  horsemen,  fierce  and  barbarous,  practising 
polygamy,  and  governed  despotically  by  their  khans  (chiefs)  and  boyars  or  bolyars 
(nobles).  Their  original  abode  was  the  tract  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the 
Volga,  where  the  kingdom  of  Great  (or  Black)  Bolgary  existed  down  to  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury.  In  679,  under  their  khan  Asparukh  (or  Isperikh),  they  crossed  the  Danube, 
and,  after  subjugating  the  Slavonic  population  of  Moesia,  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  and  Salonica.  The  East  Roman  emperors  were  compelled  to  cede  to 
them  the  province  of  Moesia  and  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute.  The  invading 
horde  was  not  numerous,  and  during  the  next  two  centuries  it  became  gradually 
merged  in  the  Slavonic  population.  Like  the  Franks  in  Gaul  the  Bulgars  gave  their 
name  and  a  political  organization  to  the  more  civilized  race  which  they  conquered, 
but  adopted  its  language,  customs  and  local  institutions.  Not  a  trace  of  the  Ugrian 
or  Finnish  element  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bulgarian  speech.  This  complete  assimilation 
of  a  conquering  race  may  be  illustrated  by  many  parallels. 

The  history  of  the  early  Bulgarian  dynasties  is  little  else  than  a  record  of  con¬ 
tinuous  conflicts  with  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  tribute  first  imposed  on  the  Greeks 
by  Asparukh  was  again  exacted  by  Kardam  (791-797)  and  Krum  (802-815),  a  sovereign 
noted  alike  for  his  cruelty  and  his  military  and  political  capacity.  Under  his  rule  the 
Bulgarian  realm  extended  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople  ; 
Serdica  (the  present  Sofia)  was  taken,  and  the  valley  of  the  Struma  conquered.  Preslav, 
the  Bulgarian  capital,  was  attacked  and  burned  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  but  the 
Greek.  army  on  its  return  was  annihilated  in  one  of  the  Balkan  passes  ;  the  emperor 
was  slain,  and  his  skull  was  converted  by  Krum  into  a  goblet.  The  reign  of  Boris  (852- 
884)  isvmemorable  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Bulgaria.  Two  monks  of 
Salonica,  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  are  generally  reverenced  as  the  national  apostles  ; 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  however,  was  among  the  Slavs  of  Moravia,  and  the  Bulgars 
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were  evangelized  by  their  disciples.  Boris,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  Christian  states 

TUd„T  fTTTm  po,lltlcal  m°tlves  t0  abandon  paganism.  He  was  baptized  in  864,  the  emperor 
Michael  III  acting  as  his  sponsor.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  controversies  broke  out 
which  ended  in  the  schism  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West.  Boris  long  wavered 
between  Constantinople  and  Rome,  but  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  recognize  an  luto 
cephalous  Bulgarian  church  determined  him  to  offer  his  allegiance  to  the  Greek  patriarch' 
The  decision  was  fraught  with  momentous  consequences  for  the  future  of  the  race  The 
nation  altered  its  religion  m  obedience  to  its  sovereign,  and  some  of  the  boyars  who  resisted 

nfethpaRS?o-Paid  W1nh  t  iClr  llves  for  their  fidelitT  to  the  ancient  belief.  The  independence 
of  the  Bulgarian  church  was  recognized  by  the  patriarchate,  a  fact  much  dweltupon  in 
recent  controversies.  The  Bulgarian  primates  subsequently  received  the  title  of  patriarch  • 
toOchridr3  tranSf6rred  from  Prfelav  to  Sofia>  Vo  den  andPrespa  succ^S*  gffiy 
The  national  power  reached  its  zenith  under  Simeon  (893-927),  a  monarch  distinguish^ 

UgnHSayS  9'ibbon>  ‘ ‘Bulgaria  assuTed  a  rfn^amlng 
e  civmzea  powers  ot  the  earth.  His  dominions  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  tn 

beJTTtlT  “mem  burned  The  styT'of 

the  Peninsula,  and  ruled  from  the  Danube  '  tn  thJ~iU  °  co^Tuered  tbe  grea/fcer  part  of 
tliis  redoubtable  warrior  was  defeated  at  Belasitza  bylhe  emperor  bTsU  H  Campaign,s 

rBE'r i  5S  u  s 

that  he  died  of  grief.  A  few  /ears  later  hif  dvnastT  fiTT  S  a  overpoweJed  by  the  spectacle 
emTerTrT  &  ^  the  B^an  /ace  xe^S^St^ 

under  the  brothers  HmanTpeTrAsfnT  H  °f  Vlachs  and  Bulgars 

of  the  Shishmanovtzi,  the 

title  of  Tsar  of  the  Bulgars  and  Greeks  ”  The  3  Uu  ’  d  I  Asen  assumed  the 
empire  was  at  Trnovo,  w/ichthe  TTgariansregardas  the"  w°n?’  °r  BulgaroATach  ” 
Kaloyan,  the  third  of  the  Asen  monarchs  pyiTaH  tr  T  histone  capital  of  their  race. 

Skopie  (Uskub)  ;  he  acknowledged  the  spiritual  s u p re m acToT  thT T  BelSrade*  Nish  and 
royal  crown  from  a  papal  legate  The  greatest  of  ill  Pi  i2  6  P0pe’  and  received  the 
(1218-1241),  a  man  of  humlne  and  enSSed ^  charact/r  WaS  Ivan  Asgn  IP 

campaigns  he  established  his  sway  over  Albania FniTs  tvTT  a-  Series  of  victorious 
governed  his  wide  dominions  with  justice  wisdom  anri  LS  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and 
attained  a  proepenty  hitherto  nnknownTcoZerce  "lie  iS°a°nd  “*»» 

Trnovo,  the  capital,  was  enlarged  and  embellish^  '  H  rt?  and  hterature  flourished  ; 

monasteries  were  founded  or  endowed  The  dynast^  “  theTseuTb  ^  °f  churches  and 

and  a  period  of  decadence  began.  Two  other  dvnasties  hntiASfnTeCame  extinct  in  1257, 
the  Terterovtzi,  who  ruled  at  Trnovo  and  the  SlTh  *  ’  b?th  °*  Kuman  °ngin,  followed—- 

state  at  Vidin  but  afterwards  reigned  in  the  nationTca/tal  EvIuTT/  an  mdependeat 
June  1330,  a  day  commemorated  with  sorrow  in  Bulgaria  T  V<aTUtT^’  °n  tbe  28tb  of 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Servians  under  Stephen  uS  tt/T  +Bcbael  Shishman  was 
(Kiustendil).  Bulgaria,  though  sti  1  rete/Tg  its  uYTL  T'  at  the  battle  of  Velbuzhd 
Servia,  and  formed  part  of  tlfe  short-Tved  e/pS  of  Stephe/T’ush^  SubJect  to 

Servian  hegemony  vanished  after  the  death  of  Dushan  and  fhe  rT-(T3I~I355)-  The 

Maritza  ;  in/362  the/captod  PhilippoJohs^Sid  in  i^S  fi°  th®  valley.of  the 

III.,  the  last  Bulgarian  tsar  was  compelled  tn  d^  l  ^7-  1 3^6  I van  Shishman 

Murad  I.,  and  to  send  his  sister  to  the  harem  of  th/TuT™'8®11  T®  VaSSal  of  the  sultan 
Servians,  Bosnians  and  Croats  on  the  fa/ms  fie  d  TTT"0"'  T  1389  the  rout  °*  the 
Peninsula.  Shortly  afterwards  Ivan  Shishman  wfs  aHacTdTTi  eT  T  the  fate  of  the 
atfer  a  sle^e  of  three  months,  was  captured,  sacked  and  Lrn/iT^/T  TheTa  JTfTh' 
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last  Bulgarian  sovereign  is  unknown  :  the  national  legend  represents  him  as  perishing  in  a 
battle  near  Samakov  Vidm,  where  Ivan’s  brother,  Strazhimir,  had  established  himself 
was  taken  m  1396,  and  with  its  fall  the  last  remnant  of  Bulgarian  independence  disappeared! 
T,  .  e  tjve  centuries  of  Turkish  rule  (1396-1878)  form  a  dark  epoch  in  Bulgarian  history. 

le  invaders  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  land  ;  towns,  villages  and  monasteries 
E?re,  ?fckfd  and  destroyed,  and  whole  districts  were  converted  into  desolate  wastes.  The 
in  labitants  of  the  plains  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  founded  new  settlements. 
Many  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  creed  of  Islam,  and  were  liberally  rewarded  for  their 
apostasy  ;  others,  together  with  numbers  of  the  priests  and  people,  took  refuge  across  the 
anube.  All  the  regions  formerly  ruled  by  the  Bulgarian  tsars,  including  Macedonia  and 
inrace,  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  a  governor-general,  styled  the  beylerbey 
ot  “AT  r<psidlng  at  Sofia  ;  Bulgaria  proper  was  divided  into  the  sanjaks  of  Sofia,  Niko- 
polis,  V  idm,  Silistria  and  Kiustendil.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  followed  the 
example  ot  the  boyars  in  abandoning  Christianity  ;  the  conversion  of  the  isolated  com- 
mumties  now  represented  by  the  Pomaks  took  place  at  various  intervals  during  the  next 
three  centuries.  A  new  kind  of  feudal  system  replaced  that  of  the  boyars  and  fiefs  or 
spahihhs  were  conferred  on  the  Ottoman  chiefs  and  the  renegade  Bulgarian  ’nobles.  The 
Christian  population  was  subjected  to  heavy  imposts,  the  principal  being  the  haratch,  or 
capitation-tax,  paid  to  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  tithe  on  agricultural  produce,  which 
was  collected  by  the  feudal  lord.  Among  the  most  cruel  forms  of  oppression  was  the 
requisitioning  of  young  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve,  who  were  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  recruits  for  the  corps  of  janissaries.  Notwithstanding  the  horrors  which 
attended  the  Ottoman  conquest,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Turkish  government  was  scarcely  worse  than  it  had  been  under  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  boyars.  The  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  the  Turks  regarded  the 
Christian  ray  as  was  not  altogether  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  subject  race.  Military 
service  was  not  exacted  from  the  Christians,  no  systematic  effort  was  made  to  extinguish 
either  their  religion  or  their  language,  and  within  certain  limits  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  ancient  local  administration  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  clergy  in  regard  to  inherit¬ 
ances  and  family  affairs.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  certain  towns  and  villages,  known 
as  the  vo'initchki  sela,  obtained  important  privileges  which  were  not  infringed  till  the  18th 
century  ;  on  condition  of  furnishing  contingents  to  the  Turkish  army  or  grooms  for  the 
sultan’s  horses  they  obtained  exemption  from  most  of  the  taxes  and  complete  self-govern¬ 
ment  under  their  voivodi  or  chiefs.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Koprivshtitza  in  the  Sredna 
Gora,  attained  great  prosperity,  which  has  somewhat  declined  since  the  establishment  of 
the  principality.  While  the  Ottoman  power  was  at  its  height  the  lot  of  the  subject-races 
was  far  less  intolerable  than  during  the  period  of  decadence,  which  began  with  the  un¬ 
successful  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  Their  rights  and  privileges  were  respected,  the  law 
was  enforced,  commerce  prospered,  good  roads  were  constructed,  and  the  great  caravans 
of  the  Ragusan  merchants  traversed  the  country.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  serious  attempt  at  revolt — that  occasioned  by  the 
advance  of  Prince  Sigismund  Bathory  into  Walachia  in  1595.  A  kind  of  guerilla  warfare 
was,  however,  maintained  in  the  mountains  by  the  haiduti,  or  outlaws,  whose  exploits,  like 
those  of  the  Greek  klephts,  have  been  highly  idealized  in  the  popular  folk-lore.  As  the 
power  of  the  sultans  declined  anarchy  spread  through  the  Peninsula.  In  the  earlier  decades 
of  the  1 8th  century  the  Bulgarians  suffered  terribly  from  the  ravages  of  the  Turkish  armies 
passing  through  the  land  during  the  wars  with  Austria.  Towards  its  close  their  condition 
became  even  worse  owing  to  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  Krjalis,  or  troops  of  disbanded 
soldiers  and  desperadoes,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  roamed  through  the 
country,  supporting  themselves  by  plunder  and  committing  every  conceivable  atrocity. 
After  the  peace  of  Belgrade  (1737),  by  which  Austria  lost  her  conquests  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  began  to  look  to  Russia  for  deliverance,  their  hopes  being 
encouraged  by  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk  Ka'inarji  (1774),  which  foreshadowed  the  claim  of 
Russia  to  protect  the  Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire.  In  1794  Pasvanoglu, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Krjalis,  established  himself  as  an  independent  sovereign  at  Vidin, 
putting  to  flight  three  large  Turkish  armies  which  were  despatched  against  him.  This 
adventurer  possessed  many  remarkable  qualities.  He  adorned  Vidin  with  handsome 
buildings,  maintained  order,  levied  taxes  and  issued  a  separate  coinage.  He  died  in  1807. 
The  memoirs  of  Sofronii,  bishop  of  Vratza,  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of 
Bulgaria  at  this  time.  “  My  diocese,”  he  writes,  “  was  laid  desolate  ;  the  villages  dis¬ 
appeared — they  had  been  burnt  by  the  Krjalis  and  Pas  van’s  brigands  ;  the  inhabitants 
were  scattered  far  and  wide  over  Walachia  and  other  lands.” 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIVAL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  existence  of  the  Bulgarian  race  was  almost 
unknown  m  Europe,  even  to  students  of  Slavonic  literature.  '  Disheartened  by  ages 
of  oppression,  isolated  from  Christendom  by  their  geographical  position,  and  cowed 
by  the  proximity  of  Constantinople,  the  Bulgarians  took  no  collective  part  in  the 
insurrectionary  movement  which  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  Servia  and  Greece.  The 
Russian  invasions  of  1810  and  1828  only  added  to  their  sufferings,  and  great  numbers 
of  fugitives  took  refuge  in  Bessarabia,  annexed  bv  Russia  under  the  treaty  of  Bucharest 
But  the  long-dormant  national  spirit  now  began  to  awake  under  the  influence  of  a 
literary  revival.  The  precursors  of  the  movement  were  Paisii,  a  monk  of  Mount 
Athos,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Bulgarian  tsars  and  saints  (1762),  and  Bishop  Sofronii 
whose  memoirs  have  been  already  mentioned.  After  1824  several  works  written  in 
modern  Bulgarian  began  to  appear,  but  the  most  important  step  was  the  foundation 
m  .35;  °f  the  first  Bulgarian  school  at  Gabrovo.  Within  ten  years  at  least  Z2  Bui- 
garian  schools  came  into  existence,  and  five  Bulgarian  printing-presses  were  at  work. 
The  literary  movement  led  the  way  to  a  reaction  against  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  spiritual  domination  of  the  Greek  patriarchate  had  tended 
more  effectually  than  the  temporal  power  of  the  Turks  to  the  effacement  of  Bulgarian 
nationality.  ^  After  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  the  Greek  patriarch  became  the 
representative  at  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the  Rum-millet,  the  Roman  nation,  in  which  all 
the  Christian  nationalities  were  comprised.  The  independent  patriarchate  of  Tmovo 
was  suppressed  ;  that  of  Ochnda  was  subsequently  Hellenized.  The  Phanariot  clerav 
—unscrupulous,  rapacious  and  corrupt — succeeded  in  monopolizing  the  higher  ecclesi¬ 
astical  appointments  and  filled  the  parishes  with  Greek  priests,  whose  schools,  in  which 
Greek  was  exclusively  taught,  were  the  only  means  of  instruction  open  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Ly  degrees  Greek  became  the  language  of  the  upper  classes  in  all  the  Bulgarian 
towns  the  Bulgarian  language  was  written  in  Greek  characters,  and  the  illiterate 
peasants,  though  speaking  the  vernacular,  called  themselves  Greeks.  The  Slavonic 
liturgy  was  suppressed  m  favour  of  the  Greek,  and  in  many  places  the  old  Bulrarian 
manuscripts  images,  testaments  and  missals  were  committed  to  the  flames  The 
patriots  of  the  literary  movement  recognizing  in  the  patriarchate  the  most  determined 
foe  to  a  national  revival,  directed  all  their  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  Greek  ecclesi 
astical  ascendancy  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bulgarian  autonomous  church.  Some 
of  the  leaders  went  so  far  as  to  open  negotiations  with  Rome,  and  an  archbishop  jf  the 
uniate  Bulgarian  church  was  nominated  by  the  pope.  The  struggle  was  prosecuted 

Idd  the  utm°st  J;enacity  jor  forty  years-  Incessant  protests  and  memorials  were 
addressed  to  the  Porte  and  every  effort  was  made  to  undermine  the  posiS  of  the 

Greek  bishops,  some  of  whom  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  sees.P  At  the  same 
Hme  no  pains  were  spared  to  diffuse  education  and  to  stimulate  the  national  sentiment 
Various  insurrectionary  movements  were  attempted  by  the  Datriots  R  atm/Ti  p0 
Kbitoff  Haji  Dimitr,  Stephen  Karaja  and  others,  bu? receiC U le 

Tt  the  The  rec08"iti»"  of  Bulgarian  nationality  was  woK  the  pen 

not  the  sword  The  patriarchate  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  offer  some  con' 
cessions,  but  these  appeared  illusory  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  long  and  acrimonious 
d^cussions  foilowed.  Eventually  the  Turkish  government  intervened  and  on  ?he 
28th  of  February  1870  a  firman  was  issued  establishing  the  Bulgarian  exarchate,  with 

no 
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including  Nish,  Pirot  and  Veles  ;  the  other  dioceses  in 

The  elerPon  Of fidd+d  t0  fneSe  m i^se  tV°'thirds  of  the  Christian  population  so  desired, 
the  election  of  the  first  exarch  was  delayed  till  February  1872,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 

church^and  aUWhis  1“]IlediatelyN;fter^ards  excommunicated  the  new  head  of  thePBulgarian 
^  followers.  The  official  recognition  now  acquired  tended  to  consolidate 

follow  A  f tTn  a?d  ^  PrePare  for  the  political  developments  which  were  soon  to 

to S'  PA  c,rett  edacaflonal  activity  at  once  displayed  itself  in  all  the  districts  subjected 
to  tne  new  ecclesiastical  power.  J 

TofroTte  ,Revolt  °f  I^-~ Under  the  enlightened  administration  of  Midhat  Pasha  (1864- 
1868)  Bulgaria  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity,  but  that  remarkable  man  is  not  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  the  people  owing  to  the  severity  with  which  he  repressed  insurrectionary 
movements.  In  1861,  12,000  Crimean  Tatars,  and  in  1864  a  still  larger  number  of  Cir¬ 
cassians  from  the  Caucasus,  were  settled  by  the  Turkish  government  on  lands  taken  without 
compensation  from  the  Bulgarian  peasants.  The  Circassians,  a  lawless  race  of  mountaineers 
proved  a  veritable  scourge  to  the  population  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  1875  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  produced  immense  excitement  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
e  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  was  aroused,  and  the  Bulgarians,  fearing  a  general  massacre 
.  Christians  endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  organizing  a  general  revolt  The 
rising,  which  broke  out  prematurely  at  Koprivshtitza  and  Panagurishte  in  May  1876  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  sanjak  of  Philippopolis.  Bands  of  bashi-bazouks  were  let  loose 
throughout  the  district  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  the  Pomaks,  or  Moslem  Bulgarians,  and 
tfie  Circassian  colonists  were  called  to  arms,  and  a  succession  of  horrors  followed  to  which 
a  parallel  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  principal  scenes 
of  massacre  were  Panagurishte,  Perushtitza,  Bratzigovo  and  Batak  ;  at  the  last-named 
town,  according  to  an  official  British  report,  5000  men,  women  and  children  were  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  Pomaks  under  Achmet  Aga,  who  was  decorated  by  the  sultan  for  this 
e-Ploit.  Altogether  some  15,000  persons  were  massacred  in  the  district  of  Philippopolis, 
and  fifty-eight  villages  and  five  monasteries  were  destroyed.  Isolated  risings  which  took 
place  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Balkans  were  crushed  with  similar  barbarity.  These 
aIl0?1tes’  which  were  first  made  known  by  an  English  journalist  and  an  American  consular 
official  were  denounced  by  Gladstone  in  a  celebrated  pamphlet  which  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion  of  Europe.  The  great  powers  remained  inactive,  but  Servia  declared  war  in  the 
following  month,  and  her  army  was  joined  by  2.000  Bulgarian  volunteers.  A  conference 
of  the  representatives  of  the  powers,  held  at  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
proposed,  among  other  reforms,  the  organization  of  the  Bulgarian  provinces,  including  the 
greater  part  of  Macedonia,  in  two  vilayets  under  Christian  governors,  with  popular  repre¬ 
sentation.  _  These  recommendations  were  practically  set  aside  by  the  Porte,  and  in  April 
1877  Russia  declared  war.  In  the  campaign  which  followed  the  Bulgarian  volunteer 
contingent  in  the  Russian  army  played  an  honourable  part  ;  it  accompanied  Gourko's 
advance  over  the  Balkans,  behaved  with  great  bravery  at  Stara  Zagora  where  it  lost  heavily 
and  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  defence  of  Shipka. 

Treaties,  of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin. — The  victorious  advance  of  the  Russian  army 
to  Constantinople  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (3rd  March  1878),  which 
realized  almost  to  the  full  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Bulgarian  race.  All  the  provinces 
of  European  Turkey  in  which  the  Bulgarian  element  predominated  were  now  included  in 
an  autonomous  principality,  which  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Albanian  mountains, 
and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Aegean,  enclosing  Ochrida,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Shishmans, 
Dibra  and  Kastoria,  as  well  as  the  districts  of  Vranya  and  Pirot,  and  possessing  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  port  at  Kavala.  The  Dobrudja,  notwithstanding  its  Bulgarian  population,  was  not 
included  in  the  new  state,  being  reserved  as  compensation  to  Rumania  for  the  Russian 
annexation  of  Bessarabia  ;  Adrianople,  Salonica  and  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  were  left 
to  Turkey.  The  area  thus  delimited  constituted  three-fifths  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  with 
a  population  of  4,000,000  inhabitants.  The  great  powers,  however,  anticipating  that  this 
extensive  territory  would  become  a  Russian  dependency,  intervened  ;  and  on  the  13th  of 
July  of  the  same  year  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  which  in  effect  divided  the  “  Big 
Bulgaria  ”  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  into  three  portions.  The  limits  of  the  principality 
of  Bulgaria,  as  then  defined,  and  the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  have  been 
already  described  ;  the  remaining  portion,  including  almost  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
part  of  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  was  left  under  Turkish  administration.  No  special 
organization  was  provided  for  the  districts  thus  abandoned  ;  it  was  stipulated  that  laws 
similar  to  the  organic  law  of  Crete  should  be  introduced  into  the  various  parts  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  but  this  engagement  was  never  carried  out  by  the  Porte.  Vranya,  Pirot  and 
Nish  were  given  to  Servia,  and  the  transference  of  the  Dobrudja  to  Rumania  was  sanctioned. 
This  artificial  division  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  possessing 
elements  of  permanence.  It  was  provided  that  the  prince  of  Bulgaria  should  be  freely 
electgjyby  the  population,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the 
powers,  and  that,  before  his  election,  an  assembly  of  Bulgarian  notables,  convoked  at 
Trriovo,  should  draw  up  the  organic  law  of  the  principality.  The  drafting  of  a  constitution 
for  Eastern  Rumelia  was  assigned  to  a  European  commission. 
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The  Constitution  of  Trnovo. — Pending  the  completion  of  their  political  organization, 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia  were  occupied  by  Russian  troops  and  administered  by 
Russian  officials.  The  assembly  of  notables,  which  met  at  Trnovo  in  1879,  was  mainly 
composed  of  half-educated  peasants,  who  from  the  first  displayed  an  extremely  democratic 
spirit,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  manipulate  the  very  liberal  constitution  submitted  to 
them  by  Prince  Dondukov-Korsakov,  the  Russian  governor-general.  The  long  period  of 
Turkish  domination  had  effectually  obliterated  all  social  distinctions,  and  the  radical 
element,  which  now  formed  into  a  party  under  Tzankoff  and  Karaveloff,  soon  gave  evidence 
of  its  predominance.  Manhood  suffrage,  a  single  chamber,  payment  of  deputies,  the 
absence  of  a  property  qualification  for  candidates,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  titles  and 
distinctions,  formed  salient  features  in  the  constitution  now  elaborated.  The  organic 
statute  of  Eastern  Rumelia  was  largely  modelled  on  the  Belgian  constitution.  The 
governor-general,  nominated  for  five  years  by  the  sultan  with  the  approbation  of  the 
powers,  was  assisted  by  an  assembly,  partly  representative,  partly  composed  of  ex-officio 
members  ;  a  permanent  committee  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  legislative 
measures  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  administration,  while  a  council  of  six  “directors” 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  ministry. 

Prince  Alexander . — On  the  29th  of  April  1879  the  assembly  at  Trnovo,  on  the  proposal 
of  Russia,  elected  as  first  sovereign  of  Bulgaria  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  a  member 
of  the  grand  ducal  house  of  Hesse  and  a  nephew  of  the  tsar  Alexander  II.  Arriving  in 
Bulgaria  on  the  7th  of  July,  Prince  Alexander,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  found  all  the 
authority,  military  and  civil,  in  Russian  hands.  The  history  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
reign  is  marked  by  two  principal  features — a  strong  Bulgarian  reaction  against  Russian 
tutelage  and  a  vehement  struggle  against  the  autocratic  institutions  which  the  young 
ruler,  under  Russian  guidance,  endeavoured  to  inaugurate.  Both  movements  were  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  the  determination  of  a  strong-willed  and  egoistic  race,  suddenly  liberated  from 
secular  oppression,  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  moral  and  material  privileges  of  liberty.  In 
the  assembly  at  Trnovo  the  popular  party  had  adopted  the  watchword  “  Bulgaria  for  the 
Bulgarians,  and  a  considerable  anti-Russian  contingent  was  included  in  its  ranks.  Young 
and  inexperienced^  Prince  Alexander,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Russian  consul-general, 
selected  his  first  ministry  from  a  small  group  of  “  Conservative  ”  politicians  whose  views 
were  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  parliamentary  majority,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
form  a  Liberal  ”  administration  under  Tzankoff  and  Karaveloff.  The  Liberals,  once  in 
power,  initiated  a  violent  campaign  against  foreigners  in  general  and  the  Russians  in 
particular  ,  they  passed  an  alien  law,  and  ejected  foreigners  from  every  lucrative  position, 
the  Russians  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  a  state  of  chaos  ensued.  Eventually  the 
pmice,  finding  good  government  impossible,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  tsar  to  a  change 
oi  the  constitution,  and  assumed  absolute  authority  on  the  9th  of  May  1881.  The  Russian 
genera]  Ernroth  was  appointed  sole  minister,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  elections 
lor  the  Grand  Sobranye,  to  which  the  right  of  revising  the  constitution  appertained.  So 
successfully  did  he  discharge  his  mission  that  the  national  representatives,  almost  without 
debate,  suspended  the  constitution  and  invested  the  prince  with  absolute  powers  for  a  term 
of  seven  years  (July  1881).  A  period  of  Russian  government  followed  under  Generals 
bkobelev  and  Kaulbars,  who  W'ere  specially  despatched  from  Petrograd  to  enhance 
tne  arntnority  of  the  prince.  Their  administration,  however,  tended  to  a  contrary  result 
and  the  prince,  finding  himself  reduced  to  impotence,  opened  negotiations  with  the  Bul¬ 
garian  leaders  and  effected  a  coalition  of  all  parties  on  the  basis  of  a  restoration  of  the 
constitution  Ihe  generals,  who  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the  prince 
withdrew;  the  constitution  of  Trnovo  was  restored  by  proclamation  (19th  September 
1883),  and  a  coalition  ministry  was  formed  under  Tzankoff.  Prince  Alexander,  whose 

uncR0 tW1 1  Af  C°art  Petr°grad  had  become  less  cordial  since  the  death  of  his 
ftp  wV  Alexander  II.  m  1881,  now  incurred  the  serious  displeasure  of  Russia,  and 

aspirations  ^^ga^ans  7  ^  ^  Played  “  encouragin§  national 

Union  with  Eastern  Rumelia.— In  Eastern  Rumelia,  where  the  Bulgarian  population 

srire  hCnesS£in0thre0neSt  again,st  th®  dlvlsion  °f  the  race,  political  life  had^eveloped  on  the 
— the^o ns idipahty.  Among  the  politicians  two  parties  had  come  into  existence 

opnonSts  “  K.zTnul  •'  Self:styled  Unionists,”  and  the  Radicals,  derisively  called  by  their 
opponents  Kaziom  or  treasury-seekers  ;  both  were  equally  desirous  of  bringing  about 

sweeps  rf1  office  ?eitlRr  Party’  however’  while  in  power  would  risk  the 

sweets  of  office  by  embarking  in  a  hazardous  adventure.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Kazioni 

under  their  famous  leader  Zakharia  Stoyanoff,  who  in  early  life  haTbeenashepLrTto 

W  nn  r  natl°nal  Programme-  ^  1885  the  Unionists  were  in  office  and  their  opponents 
lost  no  time  m  organizing  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  governor-general  Krstovitcli 

£ S'enJw  trtTmtoeihefaCllltated  b^the  circumstanced  TurkeyTad  abSa^d 
Alexanders  acau?ePsrenrP  f  h  P  HaVmg  Previously  assured  themselves  of  Prince 

Bulgariaer(i8th^S1enteTriCbpr]^e^Tff1Zed  tPe  governor-genera!  and  proclaimed  the  union  with 
jjuigaria  (ibtli  beptember).  The  revolution  took  place  without  bloodshed  and  a  few 

days  later  Prince  Alexander  entered  Philippopolis  amid  immense  enthusiasm.  His  position 
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now  became  precarious.  The  powers  were  scandalized  at  the  infraction  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  ;  Great  Britain  alone  showed  sympathy,  while  Russia  denounced  the  union  and 
urged  the  Porte  to  reconquer  the  revolted  province — both  powers  thus  reversing  their 
respective  attitudes  at  the  congress  of  Berlin. 

War  with  Servia.  The  Turkish  troops  were  massed  at  the  frontier,  and  Servia,  hoping 
to  profit  by  the  difficulties  of  her  neighbour,  suddenly  declared  war  (14th  November).  At 
the  moment  of  danger  the  Russian  officers,  who  filled  all  the  higher  posts  in  the  Bulgarian 
army,  were  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  tsar.  In  these  critical  circumstances  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander  displayed  considerable  ability  and  resource,  and  the  nation  gave  evidence  of  hitherto 
unsuspected  qualities.  Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  Bulgarian  army,  imperfectly 
equipped  and  led  by  subaltern  officers,  successfully  resisted  the  Servian  invasion.  After 
brilliant  victories  at  Slivnitza  (19th  November)  and  Tsaribrod,  Prince  Alexander  crossed 
the  frontier  and  captured  Pirot  (27th  November),  but  his  farther  progress  was  arrested 
by  the  intervention  of  Austria.  The  treaty  of  Bucharest  followed  (3rd  of  March  1886), 
declaring,  in  a  single  clause,  the  restoration  of  peace.  Servia,  notwithstanding  her  aggres¬ 
sion,  escaped  a  war  indemnity,  but  the  union  with  eastern  Rumelia  was  practically  secured. 
By  the  convention  of  Top-Khane  (5th  April)  Prince  Alexander  was  recognized  by  the 
sultan  as  governor-general  of  eastern  Rumelia  ;  a  personal  union  only  was  sanctioned,  but 
in  effect  the  organic  statute  disappeared  and  the  countries  were  administratively  united. 
These  military  and  diplomatic  successes,  which  invested  the  prince  with  the  attributes  of 
a  national  hero,  quickened  the  decision  of  Russia  to  effect  his  removal.  An  instrument 
was  found  in  the  discontent  of  several  of  his  officers,  who  considered  themselves  slighted 
in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  which  Tzankoff,  Karaveloff 
(the  prime  minister),  Archbishop  Clement,  and  other  prominent  persons  were  implicated. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  August  the  prince  was  seized  in  his  palace  by  several  officers 
and  compelled,  under  menace  of  death,  to  sign  his  abdication  ;  he  was  then  hurried  to  the 
Danube  at  Rakhovo  and  transported  to  Russian  soil  at  Reni.  This  violent  act  met  with 
instant  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  Stamboloff,  the 
president  of  the  assembly,  and  Colonel  Mutkuroff,  commandant  of  the  troops  at  Philippo- 
polis,  initiated  a  counter-revolution  ;  the  provisional  government  set  up  by  the  conspirators 
immediately  fell,  and  a  few  days  later  the  prince,  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  Russian 
authorities,  returned  to  the  country  amid  every  demonstration  of  popular  sympathy  and 
affection.  His  arrival  forestalled  that  of  a  Russian  imperial  commissioner,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  proceed  to  Bulgaria.  He  now  committed  the  error  of  addressing  a  telegram 
to  the  tsar  in  which  he  offered  to  resign  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  step,  by  which  he  ignored  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  represented  Bulgaria 
as  a  Russian  dependency,  exposed  him  to  a  stern  rebuff,  and  fatally  compromised  his 
position.  The  national  leaders,  after  obtaining  a  promise  from  the  Russian  representative 
at  Sofia  that  Russia  would  abstain  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country, 
consented  to  his  departure  ;  on  the  8th  of  September  he  announced  his  abdication,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  left  Bulgaria. 

The  Regency. — A  regency  was  now  formed,  in  which  the  prominent  figure  was  Stam¬ 
boloff,  the  most  remarkable  man  whom  modern  Bulgaria  has  produced.  A  series  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  throw  the  country  into  anarchy  were  firmly  dealt  with,  and  the  Grand  Sobranye 
was  summoned  to  elect  a  new  prince.  The  candidature  of  the  prince  of  Mingrelia  was  now 
set  up  by  Russia,  and  General  Kaulbars  was  despatched  to  Bulgaria  to  make  known  to  the 
people  the  wishes  of  the  tsar.  He  vainly  endeavoured  to  postpone  the  convocation  of  the 
Grand  Sobranye  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  restoration  of  Russian  influence,  and  proceeded 
on  an  electoral  tour  through  the  country.  The  failure  of  his  mission  was  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  representatives  from  Bulgaria.  The  Grand  Sobranye,  which 
assembled  at  Trnovo,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Valdemar  of  Denmark,  brother-in-law 
of  the  tsar,  but  the  honour  was  declined,  and  an  anxious  period  ensued,  during  which  a 
deputation  visited  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  with  the  twofold  object  of  winning 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Bulgarian  independence  and  discovering  a  suitable  candidate 
for  the  throne. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ACCESSION  OF  PRINCE  FERDINAND 

Prince .  Ferdinand.  On  the  7th  of  July  1887  the  Grand  Sobranye  unanimously 
elected  Prince  F erdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  a  grandson,  maternally,  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  The  new  prince,  who  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  at  this  time  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army.  Undeterred  by  the  difficulties  of  the  international 
situation  and  the  distracted  condition  of  the  country,  he  accepted  the  crown  and 
took  over  the  government  on  the  14th  of  August  at  Trnovo.  His  arrival,  which  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  critical  interregnum,  but  the 
angers  which  menaced  Bulgarian  independence  were  far  from  disappearing.  Russia 
declared  the  newly-elected  sovereign  a  usurper  ;  the  other  powers,  in  deference  to  her 
susceptibilities,  declined  to  recognize  him,  and  the  grand  vizier  informed  him  that  his 
presence  m  Bulgaria  was  illegal.  Numerous  efforts  were  made  by  the  partisans  of 
Russia  to  disturb  internal  tranquillity,  and  Stamboloff,  who  became  prime  minister 
on  the  1st  of  September,  found  it  necessary  to  govern  with  a  strong  hand.  A  raid  led 
y  1  ie  Russian  captain  Nabokov  was  repulsed  ;  brigandage,  maintained  for  political 
purposes,  was  exterminated  ;  the  bishops  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  Clement,  refused  to  pay  homage  to  the  prince,  were  forcibly  removed  from  Sofia  •  a 
military  conspiracy  organized  by  Major  Panitza  was  crushed,  and  its  leader  executed. 
An  attempt  to  murder  the  energetic  prime  minister  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  colleague 

anid  Sh°rt  y  aft™ds  Dr  Vlkovitch,  the  Bulgarian  representative  at 
Constantinople,  was  assassinated.  While  contending  with  unscrupulous  enemies  at 
home  Stamboloff  pumnec1  a  successful  policy  abroad.  Excellent  relations  were 
established  with  Turkey  and  Rumania,  valuable  concessions  were  twice  extracted 
Tom  the  Porte  m  regard  to  the  Bulgarian  episcopate  in  Macedonia,  and  loans  were 
concluded  with  foreign  financiers  on  comparatively  favourable  terms.  His  overbear- 

goodtilfof  the^ J°rI„eV’  mCreaSed  the  "Umber  °'  hiS  °PP°nents’  “d  ali“ated  ‘he 

In  the  spring  of  1903  Prince  Ferdinand  married  Princess  Marie-Louise  of  Bourbon- 
Parma  whose  family  insisted  on  the  condition  that  the  issue  of  the  marriage  should  be 
brought  up  m  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  estabhshiL  a 
dynasty,  Stamboloff  resolved  on  the  unpopular  course  of  altering  the  clause  of  the  con 
stitution  which  required  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  should  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
C  ui  ch,  and  the  Grand  Sobranye,  which  was  convoked  at  Trnovo  in  the  summer  vave 
effect  to  his  decision.  The  death  of  Prince  Alexander,  which  took  place  i^the  autumn 
and  the  birth  of  an  heir,  tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Prince  Ferdinand  who 
now  assumed  a  less  compliant  attitude  towards  the  prime  minister.  In  1894  Stamboloff 
resigned  office  ;  a  ministry  was  formed  under  Dr  Stoiloff,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  in¬ 
augurated  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  Russia  with  a  view  to  obtaining  his  reco-mi 
tion  by  the  powers.  A  Russophil  reaction  followed,  large  numbers  of  political  refuses' 
returned  to  Bulgaria,  and  Stamboloff,  exposed  to  the* ’vengeance 0 
assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Sofia  (15th  July  1895).  enemies,  was 

November "nSo/t'8 were  fa™ured  by  the  death  of  the  tsar  Alexander  III.  in 
,  •  l894,  and  the  reconciliation  was  practically  effected  by  the  conversion  of 

h  s  eldest  son,  Prince  Boris,  to  the  Orthodox  faith  (14th  February  1896)  The n  1 
g  S1&nided  their  assent,  he  was  nominated  by  the  sultan  prince9  of  Bulrana  and 
governor-general  of  eastern  Rumelia  (,4th  March).  Russian  Sfluence  ^ol®  became 
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predominant  in  Bulgaria,  but  the  cabinet  of  Petrograd  wisely  abstained  from  interfering 
m  the  internal  affairs  of  the  principality.  In  February  1 896  Russia  proposed  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  oi  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  churches  and  the  removal  of  the  exarch  to  Sofia.  The 
project,  which  involved  a  renunciation  of  the  exarch’s  jurisdiction  in  Macedonia  excited 
strong  opposition  m  Bulgaria,  and  was  eventually  dropped.  The  death  of  Princess  Marie- 
Gouise  (30th  January  1899),  caused  universal  regret  in  the  country.  In  the  same  month 
the  Stoilott  government,  which  had  weakly  tampered  with  the  Macedonian  movement  and 
had  thrown  the  finances  into  disorder,  resigned,  and  a  ministry  under  Grekoff  succeeded 
which  endeavoured  to  mend  the  economic  situation  by  means  of  a  foreign  loan.  The  loan’ 
however,  fell  through,  and  in  October  a  new  government  was  formed  under  Ivanchoff  and 
Radoslavoff.  This,  in  its  turn,  was  replaced  by  a  cabinet  d’affaires  under  General  Petroff 
(January  1901). 

In  the  following  March  Karaveloff  for  the  third  time  became  prime  minister.  His 
efforts  to  improve  the  financial  situation,  which  now  became  alarming,  proved  abortive, 
and  in  January  1902  a  Tzankovist  cabinet  was  formed  under  Daneff,  who  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  foreign  loan.  Russian  influence  now  became  predominant,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  grand-duke  Nicholas,  General  Ignatiev,  and  a  great  number  of  Russian  officers  were 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a  Russian  church  and  monastery  in  the  Shipka  pass.  But 
the  appointment  of  Mgr.  Firmilian,  a  Servian  prelate,  to  the  important  see  of  Uskub  at 
the  mstance  of  Russia,  the  suspected  designs  of  that  power  on  the  ports  of  Varna  and 
Burgas,  and  her  unsympathetic  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Macedonian  Question,  tended  to 
diminish  her  popularity  and  that  of  the  government.  A  cabinet  crisis  was  brought  about 
in  May  1903,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  party  to  obtain  control  of  the  army,  and  the 
Stambolovists  returned  to  power  under  General  Petroff.  A  violent  recrudescence  of  the 
Macedonian  agitation  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1902  ;  at  the  suggestion  of  Russia  the 
leaders  were  imprisoned,  but  the  movement  nevertheless  gained  force,  and  in  August  1903 
a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  subsequently  spreading  to  the  districts  of 
northern  Macedonia  and  Adrianople.  The  barbarities  committed  by  the  Turks  in  repressing 
the  insurrection  caused  great  exasperation  in  the  principality  ;  the  reserves  were  partially 
mobilized,  and  the  country  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  war.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy 
of  Stamboloff,  the  Petroff  government  endeavoured  to  inaugurate  friendly  relations  with 
Turkey,  and  a  Turco-Bulgarian  convention  was  signed  (8th  April  1904)  which,  however, 
proved  of  little  practical  value. 

The  outrages  committed  by  numerous  Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  led  to  reprisals  on 
the  Greek  population  in  Bulgaria  in  the  summer  of  1906,  and  the  town  of  Anchialo  was 
partially  destroyed.  On  the  6th  of  November  in  that  year  Petroff  resigned,  and  Petkoff 
the  leader  of  the  Stambolovist  party,  formed  a  ministry.  The  prime  minister,  a  statesman 
of  undoubted  patriotism  but  of  overbearing  character,  was  assassinated  on  the  nth  of 
March  1 907  by  a  youth  who  had  been  dismissed  from  a  post  in  one  of  the  agricultural  banks, 
and  the  cabinet  was  reconstituted  under  Gudeff,  a  member  of  the  same  party. 

Declaration  of  Independence. — During  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  principality 
had  made  rapid  and  striking  progress.  Its  inhabitants,  among  whom  a  strong  sense  of 
nationality  had  grown  up,  were  naturally  anxious  to  escape  from  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  That  Servia  should  be  an  independent  state,  while  Bulgaria,  with 
its  greater  economic  and  military  resources,  remained  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  was  an 
anomaly  which  all  classes  resented  ;  and  although  the  Ottoman  suzerainty  was  little  more 
than  a  constitutional  fiction,  and  the  tribute  imposed  in  1878  was  never  paid,  the  Bulgarians 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  end  a  system  which  made  their  country  the  vassal 
of  a  Moslem  state  notorious  for  its  maladministration  and  corruption.  This  desire  was 
strengthened  by  the  favourable  reception  accorded  to  Prince  Ferdinand  when  he  visited 
Vienna  in  February  1908,  and  by  the  so-called  “  Geshoff  incident,”  i.e.  the  exclusion  of 
M.  Geshoff,  the  Bulgarian  agent,  from  a  dinner  given  by  Tewfik  Pasha,  the  Ottoman  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  ministers  of  all  the  sovereign  states  represented  at  Constantinople 
(12th  of  September  1908).  This  was  interpreted  as  an  insult  to  the  Bulgarian  nation,  and 
as  the  explanation  offered  by  the  grand  vizier  was  unsatisfactory,  M.  Geshoff  was  recalled 
to  Sofia.  At  this  time  the  bloodless  revolution  in  Turkey  seemed  likely  to  bring  about  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  settled  policy  of  Bulgaria.  For  many  years  past  Bulgarians 
had  hoped  that  their  own  orderly  and  progressive  government,  which  had  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  the  evils  of  Turkish  rule,  would  entitle  them  to  consideration,  and  perhaps 
to  an  accession  of  territory,  when  the  time  arrived  for  a  definite  settlement  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Question.  Now,  however,  the  reforms  introduced  or  foreshadowed  by  the  Young 
Turkish  party  threatened  to  deprive  Bulgaria  of  any  pretext  for  future  intervention  ;  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  further  acquiescence  in  the  conditions  laid  down  at  Berlin. 
An  opportunity  for  effective  action  occurred  within  a  fortnight  of  M.  Geshoff’s  recall, 
when  a  strike  broke  out  on  those  sections  of  the  Eastern  Rumelian  railways  which  were 
owned  by  Turkey  and  leased  to  the  Oriental  Railways  Company.  The  Bulgarians  alleged 
that  during  the  strike  Turkish  troops  were  able  to  travel  on  the  lines  which  were  closed  to 
all  dtlier  traffic,  and  that  this  fact  constituted  a  danger  to  their  own  autonomy.  The 
government  therefore  seized  the  railway,  in  defiance  of  European  opinion,  and  in  spite  of 
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the  protests  of  the  suzerain  power  and  the  Oriental  Railways  Company.  The  bulk  of  the 
Turkish  army  was  then  in  Asia,  and  the  new  regime  was  not  yet  firmly  established,  while 
the  Bulgarian  government  were  probably  aware  that  Russia  would  not  intervene,  and  that 
Austria-Hungary  intended  to  annex  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  thus  incidentally  to 
divert  attention  from  their  own  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  On  the  5th  of  October 
Prince  Ferdinand  publicly  proclaimed  Bulgaria,  united  since  the  6th  of  September  1885 
(«.e.  including  Eastern  Rumelia),  an  independent  kingdom.  This  declaration  was  read 
aloud  by  the  king  m  the  church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  at  Trnovo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Bulgarian  tsars.  The  Porte  immediately  protested  to  the  powers,  but  agreed  to  accept 
nU®mmty-  In  February  1909  the  Russian  government  proposed  to  advance  to  Bulgaria 
the  difference  between  the  ^4,800,000  claimed  by  Turkey  and  the  ^1,520,000  which  Bulgaria 
undertook  to  pay.  A  preliminary  Russo-Turkish  protocol  was  signed  on  the  16th  of 
March,  and  in  April,  after  the  final  agreement  had  been  concluded,  the  independence  of 
Bulgaria  was  recognized  by  the  powers.  Of  the  indemnity,  ^1,680,000  was  paid  on  account 
of  the  Eastern  Rumehan  railways  ;  the  allocation  of  this  sum  between  Turkey  and  the 
Oriental  railways  was  submitted  to  arbitration.1 


For  later  events  see  Appendices, 
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3.  MONTENEGRO 


CHAPTER  I 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  PRODUCTS 


Montenegro  is  a  country  of  south-eastern  Europe,  forming  an  independent  kingdom 
situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  possessing  a  small  coast¬ 
line  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  name  is  the  Venetian  variant  of  the  Italian  Monte 
N ero,  and  together  with  the  Albanian  Mai  Esiya,  the  Turkish  Kara-dagh,  and  the  Greek 
Mavro  Vouno,  reproduces  the  native,  or  Serb,  Tzrnagora,  “  the  Black  Mountain  ”  ; 
it  is  derived  from  the  dark  appearance  of  Mount  Lovchen,  the  culminating  summit  of 
Montenegro  proper,  of  which  the  northern  and  eastern  declivities,  those  which  are 
viewed  from  the  country  itself,  are  in  shadow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.1  The 
dusky  pine  forests,  which  once  clothed  the  mountain  and  of  which  remnants  exist  on 
its  northern  slope,  contributed  to  its  sombre  aspect.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  -when  its  territory  became  restricted  to  the  mountainous  districts  immedi¬ 
ately  north  and  east  of  Mount  Lovchen,  the  kingdom  was  known  as  the  Zenta  or  Zeta, 
but  the  name  Tzrnagora  was  probably  used  locally  in  this  region  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  Slavonic  settlements. 

Montenegro  extends  between  410  55'  and  430  21'  N.,  and  between  180  30'  and  20° 
E.  ;  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  100  m.  ;  its  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  west  about  80  m.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  S.,  the  seaboard 
extending  for  28  m.  ;  by  the  Primore,  a  strip  of  the  Dalmatian  littoral,  on  the  S.W. 
and  W.  ;  by  the  Austrian  (formerly  Turkish)  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
on  the  N.W.  and  N. ;  by  the  Ottoman  empire  both  in  the  sanjak  of  Novibazar,  on 
the  N.  and  N.E.,  and  also  in  the  vilayets  of  Kossovo  and  Scutari  on  the  N.E.,  E.  and 
S.E.  Its  area,  as  officially  estimated  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin  had  been  enforced  in 
1880,  amounts  to  3255  sq.  m.,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  size  of  Wales.  The 
present  frontier,  which  was  not  finally  delimited  till  1881,  ascends  the  Boyana  river 
from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Lake  Sass  (Shas),  then  follows  the  river  Megured  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Bratovitza,  reaching  Lake  Scutari  at  a  spot  opposite  the  island  of  Goritza 
Topal.  Crossing  the  lake  north-east  to  a  point  a  little  south-east  of  Plavnitza,  and 
leaving  the  territory  of  the  Hoti  and  Klementi  tribes  to  the  south,  and  the  districts 
of  Kutchka  Kraina  to  the  north,  it  passes  north  of  the  districts  of  Plava  and  Gusinye 
and  reaches  the  western  end  of  the  Mokra  Planina,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-west. 
After  crossing  the  Lim  at  its  junction  with  the  Skula,  it  coincides  with  the  old  frontier 
for  some  distance  ;  then  reaching  the  Tara  at  Maikovatz,  it  follows  the  course  of  that 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Piva  :  turning  southwards,  it  reaches  the  old  frontier  once 
more  at  Klobuk,  and,  passing  between  the  district  of  Grahovo  and  the  Krivoshian 
Mountains,  approaches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  :  then,  follow¬ 
ing  the  maritime  mountain  ridges  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  rejoins  the  coast  a 
little  south  of  Spizza. 

Physical  Features. — Montenegro,  which  forms  the  meeting-point  of  the  Dalmatian, 
Bosnian  and  Albanian  ranges,  seems  at  first  a  mere  chaos  of  mountains.  It  is,  how- 

1  Cf.  the  similarly-named  Tzrna  Planina  in  eastern  Montenegro,  Tcherni  Vrkh,  the 
culnyg&ting  summit  of  Mount  Vitosh  in  Bulgaria,  and  Mavro  Vouno  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 
Various  other  explanations  of  the  name  Montenegro,  mostly  of  a  fanciful  character,  have 
bedn  put  forward. 
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ever,  naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  each  with  its  own  character.  (i)  Fertile 
and  well-watered  plains,  not  unlike  those  of  Lombardy,  border  the  river  Zeta,  and  after- 
lts  junction  with  the  Moratcha  extend  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  Lake  Scutari.  A 
Slmdar  l°wland  forms  the  maritime  plain  extending  between  the  Sutorman  range 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Boyana.  (2)  Westward,  under  the  shadow  of  Lovchen  is  the  Kat- 
unska,  or  Shepherds  Huts,”  the  cradle  of  Montenegrin  liberty.  This  region  presents  a 
sur  ace  of  hard  crystalline  rock,  bare  and  calcined,  with  strata  sinking  to  the  south-west 
at  an  angle  often  of  70  The  rocks  have  been  split  by  atmospheric  agencies  into  huge 
prismatic  blocks,  and  the  cracks  have  been  gradually  worn  into  fissures  several  fathoms 
deep.  In  some  places  the  interior  of  the  stony  mass  is  hollowed  out  into  galleries  and 

nrndnre°l?e  i°f  g+tat  le,ngth  ’  *du?ng  the  ramy  season  subterranean  landslips  frequently 
produce  local  earthquakes,  extending  over  an  area  of  10  or  12  m.  The  small  basins  of 
Cettigne  and  Niegush  are  practically  the  only  cultivable  districts  in  this  region  (A  Over 
the  entire  north  stretch  the  massive  mountain  chains  which  link  the  Herzegovinian  Alps  to 
those  of  Albania,  the  scenery  recalling  that  of  Switzerland  or  the  Tirol.  In  the  north-west 

eroun arThe  rf  wof led  .^act+s  extending  north  of  Nikshitch  to  the  Dormitor  mountain 
Th  dJ  ™Ito1r  dlstrict  contains  rich  grassy  uplands  dotted  with  numerous  small 
lakes,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  Yezera  (the  lakes)  ;  the  rivers  Tara  and  Piva  flow 
ma?niflcent  gorges  clothed  with  rich  forests,  and  unite  near  the  extreme  north 
of  the  frontier.  On  the  north-east  are  the  high  but  rounded  Brda  Mountains  covered 
with  vmgin  forest  or  Alpine  pastures,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  jagged  dolomitic  peakf 
b  tPe  d/f tnct  ,of  Vasoyevitchi,  which  surrounds  the  little  town  of  Andriyevitza  Pis  the 

fine  doubie  peak  of  Korn,  and,  a  little  to  the  south-west,  the  summit  of  Maglitch  command- 
ArL  maSnjficent  view  over  the  wooded  valley  of  Gusinye  to  the  great  Prokletia  range  in 
.AdN+v!a'  The  contrast  between  the  rich  undulating  landscape  of  the  northern  regions 
and  the  sterile  calcined  rocks  of  Montenegro  proper  is  very  remarkable.  b 

,  +nT’M°nte5eSni1  mountain  system  is  divided  into  four  masses  :  (1)  the  group  enclosed 
PlVwrrTT  With  Dormitor,  one  of  the  highest  mountLs  m  ttmpeninsula 
(9146  ft.)  Lablonov  Vrkh  (7113  ft.),  and  the  Vrkhove  Pochoratz  (6601  ft.)  •  (2)  the  group 
^a?rer?'\tllejZTvejta  and  t  le  Moratclla  with  Ostri-Kuk  (7546  ft.)  Vlasulva  GsL'  ft  \  p>rnT 

ft  Sd  ?a5mh(6?2'  (3)  th=  l*t-Sn  the  Moratcha  aid' lira  lit?  t  o 

(7323  ft.)  and  Gradishte  (7156  ft.)  ;  and  (4)  those  between  the  upper  Tara  and  the  i  nner 
Lim  w;th  Korn,  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  country  (Korn  Kutchki  80-2  ft  Korn 
fromytW  f  tn79f  ^  seParatinS  the  districts  of  the  Vasoyevitchi  on 'the^north^aM 

rom  that  of  the  Kutchi  on  the  south-west,  and  Visi  tor  (6936  ft )  on  the  frontier  Tn 

fnd  teegr°+pr0pr  t  le  °nlX  Prominent  summit  is  Lovchen  (5653  ft°  beHveen^ Cettiie 
d  fin  western  frontier.  Between  Lake  Scutari  and  the  sea  is  the  Sutorman  ran°-e  wnth 
the  fine  pyramidal  summit  of  Rumiya  (5148  ft)  overhanging  Antivari  Th«  b  T1™ 

Eocene,  (8)  Neogenie  or  younger  Tertiary  formations  7  7  ’  P  *  certamly 

The  watershed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea  crosses  the  country  -fm™ 

river  system, 'wiuchifind^it^wafito  the"  AdSd^iTaS S?„£^edd  S  ^-Mor.tclfa 

Darnibe  Cy^f? £?£  %* tjfeSS?  £ 

miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  It  whole  PPearing  at  a  distance  of  several 

is  about  30  m.  Rising  in  the  Yavorye  Pianina  the  t  T5  Junctlon  with  the  Moratcha, 
gorges  till  it  reaches  the  plain  of  Podgoritza  •  then  for\  spaS^t^mnst^011811  mountain 
the  pebbles  and  other  alluvial  deposits,  nor  does  it  again  sho^Ta cur™t d  dlsaPPears  am°ng 
volume  till  it  approaches  Lake  Scutari.  In  the  neighbourhood  n  r  ,?f2  ny,c°nsiderable 
it  flows  through  a  precipitous  ravine  from  5o  to  100  ft  high  In  drysea^on  t?  POl-y6 
able  from  the  lake  to  Zhabliak.  The  whole  course  is  about  60  m  rif  ti  1S, navig- 

taries  of  the  Moratcha  the  Sem  or  Tzem  deserves  to  be  rnenfirm^H  V  pi  ^  16  ^and  tribu- 
through  which  it  flows  between  Most  Tamarui  Ind  Dinosha^  On  th®  magmfiaent  caflon 
mountains  of  the  Kutchi  territory  on  the  other  the  ;  n°sha.  On  the  one  side  rise  the 
the  walls  of  the  gorge  var^^ 

stream  the  rocky  banks  approach  so  close  that  it  is  nossihie  tf  i  height-  L°wer  down  the 
The  Sem  rises  in  northern  Albania,  and  has  a  length  of  70^1 

from  an  immense  cave  south-east  of  Cettigne  and  falls7intn  T  ?  •  -5?  full-formed 

tatancs  of  the  Drina  which  be,o„s  in  par tZ  SaTS  £ 

written  LocL“  STSS  ^  b“ 
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ofttie^kmg'domYor  more  than^o  m  butTw  ■  T£e  Ta^  f°rmS  the  northern  boundary 
30  m.  of  its  course.  The  western  I  s  if  of  t  *1  ^im  flows  beyond  the  border  after  the  first 
the  eastern,  with  Scutari  itself  to  Albania  a  vLS^utari>  °r  Skodra  belongs  to  Montenegro  ; 
about  iss  sq.  m  with  an  a Ur-, err,  i  ti  '  f  1S  f  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  measuring 
studded  With  picturesque  islands0  Th P  °if  ^  ciree  fatboms-  The  northern  end  is 
the  19th  century  •  notablv  ^.level  °f,Lake  Scutari  underwent  several  changes  in 

Adriatic  near  s-inVi  w  '•  J--P21  ^  ie  ^rm’  an  Albanian  river,  which  before  1830  entered  the 
iTs  ex£  from  fhe  lake  Thfs  r^edaabch^nge1d  ^  course  so  as  to  join  the  Boyana  just  below 
tributary  <streams^^iid  °f+the  lake’  flooding  the  lower  valleys  of  its 

among  the  mountains  anrl  if  •  ^  area-  A  few  small  lakes  are  scattered 

tai,ns'  and  lt:  1S  evident  that  their  number  was  formerlv  much  ereater 

absolutel^'waterless  *  the' onh^^f 1  tmeitfS'  ^tunska,  Rietchka  and  Lieshanska)  is  almost 

basin  by  L  undeSouid  ol  T,  Cmg  the  Rieka’  which  probably  drains  the  Cettigne 

and  is  navigable  uftotW^'  f  f  i°wer  course  is  practically  an  inlet  from  Lake  Scutari, 
doubtless  the  bed^of  a  lal^  ^  ieka-  ddie  upland  plain  of  Cettigne,  now  waterless,  was 
flooded  after  heavvr^if6  rt  U°  veU+ dlstant  (geological)  period;  it  is  still  sometimes 
defence  ofthecountrv^^^r0  ®carcity  of  water  largely  contributed  to  the  successful 
amonrthe  rockr^n7fh!^  >hU  f  mvasion  •'  the  few  springs  are  hidden  in  deep  crannies 
the sS  On th  J :be'nhabltant+sare  accustomed  to  preserve  melted  snow  for  use  during 
watered  The  ™ n?.  r  £^d*  thS  Brda  and  n°rth-eastern  districts  are  abundantlf 

waterea.  the  maritime  district  possesses  two  small  streams. 

the  hiSr  remon^  SenerallY  resembles  that  of  northern  Albania  ;  it  is  severe  in 

of  Antivari  and  hnlrii :o,mpara/vely  mild  the  valleys,  while  in  the  maritime  districts 
temperature  is abo !,+ ? q°  /  “T7  be  c°mPared  W1th  that  of  central  Italy.  The  mean  annual 
of  the  darker  ^  ■  R  Sn°Y  lles /or  most  of  the  year  on  many  heights,  and  in  some 

01  the  darker  gorges  it  is  never  thawed.  The  high  basin  of  Cettigne  (20Q2  ft  1  is  deeDlv 

sibl^^s^mmeT  ^  U°ntbs’  and  the  caPital  is  sometimes  almost  inacces- 

le  in  summer  the  days  are  hot,  but  the  nights  are  cool  and  frequently  chill v  The 
climate  is  generally  healthy  except  in  a  few  mafshy  districts.  trecluentiy  cblli7-  Ltie 

,,  bl°rcf'and  Fauna  — -The  Alpine  vegetation  of  the  summits  gives  way  to  pine  forests  in 

Se  Sd^anTilS0^  6°°°  V  j  below  these  the  beecb.  and  then  tie  oa£  the  walnut 

vine  r  ow  n  +ht  iTif  pIu,m  make  their  aPPearance  ;  the  fig-tree,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
the  lowe^Mor^t^  and  Moratcha  valleys,  the  myrtle,  orange,  laurel  and  olive  in 

In  the  forest  dRtSfffh011!;  “n  abundantly  ™  the  Tzrmnitza  and  maritime  districts. 

1?  tb®  f  f  1  dlsTUts  the  beech  is  the  prevailing  tree  up  to  a  height  of  about  5000  ft.  The 

ascends  morrthJ1n  JoogrffeS  v  ^  COun/ry  between  the  sea  and  Lake  Scutari,  but  never 

a®^^“f°r®, umft'  ■  BTegraAatf  bushes  grow  wild'  and  in  many  Parts  of  the  south 
■  the  foot  of  the  hills  with  dense  thickets,  the  crimson  blossoms  of  which  are  one  of  the 

|P®CrialhpbarnmAof  the  spring  landscapes.  The  leaves  of  the  sumach  (Rhus  cotinus ),  which 
/?.  warmer  districts,  are  exported  for  use  in  dye-works;  the  Pyrethrum 
ciner  an  ae folium  supplies  material  for  the  manufacture  of  insect-powder  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
wi  plum  (Cornus  mascula),  as  well  as  the  grape,  is  employed  for  the  production  of  raki  or 
rakiya  arcnld  spirit,  which  is  a  favourite  beverage  with  the  people.  Bears  are  still  found 
EL,  6  higher  forests  wolves,  and  especially  foxes,  over  a  much  wider  area.  A  few  chamois 
1  roam  on  the  loftiest  summits,  the  roebuck  is  not  infrequent  in  the  backwoods,  the  wild 
boar  may  be  met  with  m  the  same  district,  and  the  hare  is  abundant  wherever  the  ground  is 
covered  with  herbage.  There  are  one  or  two  species  of  snakes  in  the  country,  including  the 
poisonous  Illyrian  viper  (Viper a  ammodytes).  Esculent  frogs,  tree  frogs,  the  common 
tortoise  and  various  kinds  of  lizards  are  all  common.  Scorpions  and  numerous  reptiles 
infest  the  arid  rocks  of  the  Katunska.  The  list  of  birds  includes  golden  eagles  and  vultures, 
twelve  species  of  falcons,  several  species  of  owls,  nightingales,  larks,  buntings,  hoopoes, 
partridges  herons,  pelicans,  ducks  (ten  species),  nightjars,  &c.  Immense  flocks  of  water- 
fowl  haunt  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake  Scutari.  The  rivers  abound  with  trout,  tench,  carp 
an  eels  ,  the  trout  of  the  Moratcha  are  especially  fine.  More  important  from  an  economic 
point  ol  view  is  the  scoranze  (Leuciscus  alburnus  :  Servian  uklieva),  a  kind  of  sardine  which 
supplies  an  article  of  food  and  merchandise  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population.  The 
fisn,  which  enter  the  Rieka  inlet  of  Lake  Scutari  during  the  winter,  are  taken  with  nets 
during  a  few  weeks  m  the  spring,  when  the  fishing  season  is  inaugurated  with  a  religious 
service;  they  are  salted  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  I  he  annual  take  is  valued  at  ^'4000.  The  sea-fisheries  are  of  less  value.  As  regards 
mineral  resources, _  traces  of  iron,  copper  and  coal  are  said  to  exist ;  there  is  a  natural 
petroleum  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Virbazar. 

Agriculture  and  Stock-farming.— Except  in  the  lowlands,  which  serve  as  the  granary 
of  Montenegro,  furnishing  wheat,  maize,  barley,  rye,  potatoes  and  capsicums,  there  is  little 
tillage.  Methods  and  implements  are  alike  primitive.  In  the  Katunska  the  peasants  are 
glad  to  enclose  the  smallest  spaces  of  the  fertile  red  soil  which  is  left  after  rain  in  the  crevices 

1  The  name  Brda  (literally  “  mountains  ”)  signifies  in  ordinary  speech  the  mountain- 
group^east  of  the  Zeta  which  was  incorporated  in  the  principality  in  1796.  It  figures  in  the 
prince’s' title,  but  is  not  otherwise  used  in  official  documents. 
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of  the  rocks,  and  one  may  see  harvests  only  a  few  yards  square.  The  vineyards  produce 
excellent  grapes,  but  wine  production,  which  might  become  an  important  industry,  is  at 
present  limited  to  home  consumption.  Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Podgoritza  ;  the  annual  produce  amounts  to  550,000  lb.  Stock-raising 
is  more  largely  carried  on  than  agriculture.  In  the  north  droves  of  swine  fatten  on  the 
mast  of  the  beech  woods  ;  goats  and  large  flocks  of  sheep,  celebrated  for  their  thick  fleeces, 
thrive  on  the  high  pastures  and  the  lower  slopes  afford  excellent  grazing  for  larger  stock. 
The  native  breed  of  cattle  is  small,  but  among  other  efforts  made  to  improve  it  a  stock- 
farm  is  maintained  by  Prince  Nicholas  near  Nikshitch.  The  horses,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  are  diminutive,  wiry  and  intelligent.  Bee-keeping  is  practised  in  the 
Kutchi  districts,  and  mulberries  are  grown  for  silkworms. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — The  exports,  valued  at  ^80,265  in  1906,  include  cattle  (large 
and  small),  smoked  and  salted  meat  known  as  castradina,  cheese,  undressed  hides,  scoranze, 
sumach,  pyrethrum,  tobacco  and  wool.  The  imports,  valued  in  the  same  year  at  ^239,505, 
consist  mainly  of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  iron  utensils  and  weapons,  soap,  candles, 
&c.,  and  colonial  products.  In  1904,  when  Montenegro  renounced  its  commercial  treaties’ 
the  old  8  ^  ad  valorem  duty  levied  on  imports  was  in  many  case  raised  to  25  %.  This 
caused  much  discontent  among  the  people,  who  had  been  growing  steadily  poorer  since 
1900  ;  and  many  families  emigrated.  The  exportation  of  cattle  is  greatly  hindered  by  the 
high  tariff  imposed  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  which  is  productive  of  much  illicit  trading, 
there  are  practically  no  manufactures  :  the  men  disdain  industrial  employment,  while  the 
women  are  occupied  by  household  duties  or  work  in  the  fields.  A  brewery  and  a  cloth 
factory,  however,  exist  at  Nikshitch,  a  soda-water  factory  at  Cettigne,  and  an  olive-oil 
refinery  at  Antivan.  The  coarser  cloth  worn  by  the  peasants  is  home-made  ;  the  finer 
kind  worn  by  the  wealthier  classes  is  imported. 

Communications.  The  progress  of  trade  and  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  must  largely  depend  on  improved  means  of  communication.  In  this  direc- 
ion  considerable  progress  has  already  been  achieved.  Montenegro  possessed  in  1907 
228  m.  of  excellent  carriage  roads,  admirably  engineered  and  maintained.  The  remarkable 
zigzag  road  from  Cattaro  to  Niegush  and  Cettigne  was  completed  in  1881  ;  it  was  after- 
wards  prolonged  to  Rieka,  Podgoritza,  Danilovgrad  (where  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Zeta 
was  erected  m  1870),  and  Rikshitch.  Another  road  connects  Podgoritza  with  its  port, 
S“tza'°£  L,a^e  ?CUlarlx;  a thlrd  runs  frora  Antivari  to  Rieka,  and  unites  the  sea-coasts 

°f  tlT,;ntT°r-  fhe  ports  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno  are  insuffi- 
for  the  n 'T^Uthar+  capable  of,  considerable  improvement ;  both  are  places  of  call 

Tfalhln  fr  L1+yd  S^n\TS',aSd  a  re8ular  service  between  Antivari  and  Bari  on  the 
Italian  coast  is  maintained  by  the  Puglia  ’  Steamship  Company.  The  Boyana  is  navigable 

y  JfeSSel®  as  far  as  °botl  (rT  Rom  its  mouth),  where  cargoes  from  Scutari 

ust  be  transferred  to  small  river  craft.  Important  harbour  works  were  inaugurated  in 

bega^th^contf1  bGthe  Italo-Montenegrin  Compagnia  d’ Antivari,  which  in  the  same  year 
began  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  that  port  to  Virbazar  on  Lake  Scutari  Four 
steamers  belonging  to  the  same  company  ply  on  the  lake.  Postal  and  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  is  fairly  complete.  There  were,  in  1906,  16  post  offices  and  fo  telegraph 
stations,  with  412  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  letters  posted  in  that  year  was  91  To 
54  750!  §raPh  13  mUCh  US6d  by  the  P60ple  :  the  number  of  telegrams  lent  in  1906  was 
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Population. — In  1882  the  population  of  Montenegro  was  estimated  as  low  as 
160,000  by  Schwartz.  A  more  usual  estimate  is  230,000.  According,  however,  to 
information  officially  furnished  at  Cettigne,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  1900 
was  311,564,  of  whom  293,527  belonged  to  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  12,493  were  Moslems 
and  5544  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  71,528,  or  23  %,  were  literate  and  240,036,  or  77  %, 
were  illiterate.  The  total  number  in  1907  was  officially  given  as  282,000.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  densest  in  the  fertile  eastern  districts  ;  Montenegro  proper  is  sparsely  inhabited. 
Emigration  is  greatly  increasing,  especially  to  America  ;  the  number  of  emigrants  is 
given  as  6674  in  1905  and  4346  in  1906.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Serbo-Croatian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.  There  were  about  5000  Albanians  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  country  in  1900,  besides  a  small  colony  of  gipsies,  numbering  about  800, 
a  few  of  whom  have  abandoned  their  nomadic  life  and  settled  on  the  soil.  The 
Moslems,  whose  thrift  and  industry  have  won  encouragement  from  the  Crown,  greatly 
decreased  for  some  years  after  1880  owing  to  emigration.  The  capital  of  Montenegro 
is  Cettigne  (3200  inhabitants  in  1900  ;  5138  in  1907).  The  chief  commercial  centres 
are  Podgoritza  (12,347)  and  Nikshitch  (6872),  with  the  ports  of  Antivari  (2717)  and 
Dulcigno  (5166).  Danilovgrad  (1226)  on  the  Zeta  was  founded  in  1871  by  Prince 
Nicholas  and  named  after  his  predecessor,  Danilo  II.  In  the  vicinity  is  Orialuka,  the 
prince’s  palace,  with  its  mulberry  nurseries.  Spuzh  (1000),  a  little  lower  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Zeta,  possesses  a  fortified  acropolis.  Niegush  or  Nyegosh  (1893),  on  the 
road  from  Cettigne  to  Cattaro,  is  the  ancestral  abode  of  the  ruling  family,  which 
originally 'came  from  Niegush  in  Herzegovina.  Zhabliak  (1200),  near  Lake  Scutari, 
was  the  capital  until  late  in  the  15th  century.  It  was  a  Venetian  stronghold.  Rieka 
(1768),  near  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Scutari,  derives  some  commercial  importance 
from  its  position.  Grahovo  (1000),  in  the  extreme  west,  is  famous  for  the  Turkish 
defeats  of  1851  and  1876.  Other  small  towns  ,a.re  Kolashin,  Virbazar  and  Andri- 
yevitza. 

The  Montenegrins  present  all  the  characteristics  of  a  primitive  race  as  yet  but 
little  affected  by  modern  civilization.  Society  is  still  in  that  early  stage  at  which 
personal  valour  is  regarded  as  the  highest  virtue,  and  warlike  prowess  constitutes  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  claim  to  pre-eminence.  The  chiefs  are  distinguished  by  the 
splendour  of  their  arms  and  the  richness  of  their  costume  ;  women  occupy  a  subject 
position  ;  the  physically  infirm  often  adopt  the  profession  of  minstrels  and  sing  the 
exploits  of  their  countrymen  like  the  bards  of  the  Homeric  age.  A  race  of  warriors, 
the  Montenegrins  are  brave,  proud,  chivalrous  and  patriotic  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  vain,  lazy,  cruel  and  revengeful.  They  possess  the  domestic  virtues  of  sobriety, 
chastity  and  frugality,  and  are  well-mannered,  affable  and  hospitable,  though  some¬ 
what  contemptuous  of  strangers.  They  are  endowed  in  no  small  degree  with  the  high- 
flown  poetic  temperament  of  the  Serb  race,  and  delight  in  interminable  recitations  of 
their  martial  deeds,  which  are  sung  to  the  strains  of  the  gusla,  a  rudimentary  one¬ 
stringed  fiddle.  Dancing  is  a  favourite  pastime.  Two  characteristic  forms  are  the 
slow  and  stately  ring-dance  {kolo),1  in  which  women  sometimes  participate,  though  it  is 

1  ring-dance,  known  as  the  kolo  (literally,  “  wheel  ”)  in  all  Serb  countries,  corre- 
spondJwith  the  Bulgarian  horo  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  Montenegrin  oro),  and  is 
almdst  universal  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ;  it  is  seldom,  however,  danced  in  the 
rocky  Katunska  district,  where  level  spaces  are  rare. 
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usually  performed  by  a  circle  of  men  ;  and  the  livelier  measure  for  both  sexes  ( oro ),  in 
which  the  couples  face  one  another,  leaping  high  into  the  air,  while  each  man  encourages 
his  partner  by  rapid  revolver-firing.  The  oro  is  the  traditional  dance  in  the  Katunska 
district.  Women  chant  wild  dirges,  generally  improvised,  over  the  dead  ;  mourners  try 
to  excel  one  another  in  demonstrations  of  grief ;  and  funerals  are  celebrated  by  an  orgy 
very  like  an  Irish  “  wake.”  Like  most  imaginative  peoples,  the  Montenegrins  are  ex¬ 
tremely  superstitious,  and  belief  in  the  vampire,  demons  and  fairies  is  almost  universal. 
Among  the  mountains  they  can  converse  fluently  at  astonishing  distances.  The  physical 
type  contrasts  with  that  of  the  northern  Serbs  :  the  features  are  more  pronounced,  the 
hair  is  darker,  and  the  stature  is  greater.  The  men  are  tall,  often  exceeding  6  ft.  in  height, 
muscular,  and  wonderfully  active,  displaying  a  cat-like  elasticity  of  movement  when 
scaling  their  native  rocks  ;  their  bearing  is  soldier-like  and  manly,  though  somewhat 
theatrical.  The  women,  though  frequently  beautiful  in  youth,  age  rapidly,  and  are  short 
and  stunted,  though  strong,  owing  to  the  drudgery  imposed  on  them  from  childhood  :  they 
work  in  the  fields,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  are  generally  treated  as  inferior  beings.  Like 
the  Albanians,  the  Montenegrins  take  great  pride  in  personal  adornment.  The  men  wear 
a  red  waistcoat,  embroidered  with  gold  or  black  braid,  over  which  a  long  plaid  is  sometimes 
thrown  in  cold  weather  ;  a  red  girdle,  in  the  folds  of  which  pistols  and  yataghans  are 
placed  ;  loose  dark-blue  breeches  and  white  stockings,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
gaiters.  The  opanka,  a  raw-hide  sandal,  is  worn  instead  of  boots  ;  patent  leather  long 
boots  are  sometimes  worn  by  military  officers  and  a  few  of  the  wealthier  class.  The  head¬ 
dress  is  a  small  cap  ( kapa ),  black  at  the  sides,  in  mourning  for  Kossovo  ;  red  at  the  top, 
it  is  said,  in  token  of  the  blood  shed  then  and  afterwards.  On  the  top  near  the  side,  five 
semicircular  bars  of  gold  braid,  enclosing  the  king’s  initials,  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
five  centuries  of  Montenegrin  liberty.  There  is  little  authority,  however,  for  this  and  other 
fanciful  interpretations  of  the  pattern,  which  was  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  ;  the 
red  fez,  from  which  the  kapa  probably  derives  its  colour,  was  previously  worn.  A  blue  or 
green  mantle  is  sometimes  worn  in  addition  by  the  chiefs.  The  poorer  mountaineers  are 
often  dressed  in  coarse  sacking,  but  all  without  exception  carry  arms.  The  women,  as 
befits  their  servile  condition,  are  generally  clothed  in  black,  and  wear  a  black  head-dress 
or  veil ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  however,  a  white  embroidered  bodice,  silver  girdle, 
and  bright  silk  skirt  are  worn  beneath  an  open  coat.  Over  this  is  placed  a  short,  sleeveless 
jacket  of  red,  blue,  or  violet  velvet,  according  to  the  wearer’s  age.  Unmarried  girls  are 
allowed  to  wear  the  red  kapa,  but  without  the  embroidered  badge.  The  Vasoyevitch  tribe 
retain  the  Albanian  costume,  in  which  white  predominates.  Turkish  dress  is  often  seen 
at  Antivari,  Dulcigno  and  Podgoritza.  The  dwelling-houses  are  invariably  of  stone, 
except  in  the  eastern  districts,  where  wooden  huts  are  found.  As  a  rule,  only  the  mansions 
of  cattle-owners  have  a  second  storey  :  the  ground  floor,  which  is  dark  and  unventilated, 
is  occupied  by  the  animals  ;  the  upper  chambers,  in  which  the  family  reside,  are  reached 
by  a  ladder  or  stone  staircase.  Chimneys  are  rare,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fireplace  escapes 
through  the  windows  (if  any  exist)  or  the  open  doorway.  The  principal  food  of  the  people 
is  rye  or  maize  cake,  cheese,  potatoes  and  salted  scoranze  ;  their  drink  is  water  or  sour 
milk  ;  meat  is  seldom  tasted,  except  on  festive  occasions,  when  raki  and  red  wine  are  also 
enjoyed.  The  Montenegrins  are  great  smokers,  especially  of  cigarettes  ;  in  the  districts 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Turkey  the  men,  whose  dignity  never  permits  them  to  carry 
burdens,  may  be  seen  going  to  market  with  the  chibuk,  or  long  pipe,  slung  across  their 
backs.  The  mother  possesses  little  influence  over  her  sons,  who  are  trained  from  their 
earliest  infancy  to  cultivate  warlike  pursuits  and  to  despise  the  weaker  sex.  Betrothals 
often  take  place  in  early  childhood.  Young  men  who  are  attached  to  each  other  are 
accustomed  to  swear  eternal  brotherhood  ( pobratimstvo )  ;  the  bond,  which  receives  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  is  never  dissolved.  Marriages  between  Montenegrins  and  converted 
Turkish  girls  are  a  common  source  of  blood-feuds.  The  zadruga,  or  house-community, 
under  the  rule  of  a  stareshina,  or  house-father,  is  found  in  Montenegro  as  in  other  Slavonic 
lands.  The  tribal  system  still  exists,  but  possesses  less  significance  than  in  Albania,  owing 
to  the  centralization  of  authority  at  Cettigne.  The  tribe  (■ pleme ,  pi.  plemena)  is  subdivided 
into  clans  ( bratstva ). 

Constitution  and  Government. — Notwithstanding  the  creation  of  an  elective  senate  in 
1831,  the  grant  of  a  so-called  constitution  in  1868,  and  the  establishment  of  a  responsible 
ministry  in  1874,  the  government  remained  autocratic  till  1905,  the  whole  power,  even  the 
control  of  religion  and  finance,  which  the  constitution  of  1868  had  conceded  to  the  senate, 
being  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  who  in  1910  assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  senate', 
instituted  by  Peter  II.  with  the  object  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  tribal  chieftains,  was  in 
1881  merged  in  a  council  of  state,  the  members  of  which,  six  in  number,  were  nominated 
and  dismissed  by  the  prince.  The  council  supervises  measures  to  be  laid  before  the  Skup¬ 
shtina,  or  national  assembly,  and  exercises  a  disciplinary  control  over  officials.  The  ministry 
comprises  six  departments  :  (1)  the  interior,  with  separate  sections  for  public  w^orks,  posts 
and  telegraphs,  commerce  and  industry,  shipping,  sanitary  service  and  agriculture  ;  (2) 
foreign  affairs  ;  (3)  war  ;  (4)  finance  ;  (5)  justice  ;  and  (6)  education.  On  the  19th  of 
December  1905  a  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  by  Prince  Nicholas.  A  Skupshtina  was 
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instituted  consisting  of  62  elected  deputies,  9  ex  officio  members  (the  higher  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  dignitaries),  and  3  generals  nominated  by  the  prince.  The  Skupshtina  is  elected 
y  manhood  suttrage  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  is  summoned  annually  on  the  31st  of 
Uctober.  in  conjunction  with  the  Crown  it  exercises  the  legislative  power  ;  the  ministers 
are  responsible  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  Crown.  The  constitution  affords  financial  supervision 
otne  Skupshtina,  which  elects  a  board  of  control  and  votes  an  annual  budget ;  it  guarantees 
loerty  of  the  person,  of  religious  belief,  and  of  the  press,  together  with  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  and  abolishes  the  death  penalty  for  political  offences. 

a'  .  ^ministration  and  Justice. — For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  country  is 
d  dePartments  ( oblasti ),  each  governed  by  a  prefect  (upravitel) ,  and  56  districts 
{kapetanah) ,  each  under  an  official  styled  kapetan.  The  prefects  and  kapetans  are  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  king  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Rural  communes, 
each  under  an  elected  kmet,  or  mayor,  exist  in  Montenegro  as  in  all  Slavonic  countries.  The 
kmets  act  as  j'ustices  of  the  peace,  and  there  is  an  appeal  from  their  decisions  to  the  courts 
of  first  instance  (kapetanski  sudove),  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  district,  the  kapetan 
acting  as  judge.  In  each  of  the  five  departments  there  is  a  superior  court  (oblasni  sud),  with 
a president  and  two  judges  ;  at  Cettigne  there  is  a  high  court  of  justice  ( veliki  sud),  which  is 
the  final  court  of  appeal.  The  ultimate  appeal  to  the  prince  was  abolished  in  1902,  when 
Prince  Nicholas  laid  aside  his  judicial  functions,  retaining  only  the  prerogative  of  pardon. 
The  judges,  who  are  removable,  are  nominated  by  the  king  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
minister  of  justice.  W  ith  a  single  exception  there  are  no  professional  advocates  in  Monte- 
negro  ,  each  man  is  his  own  counsel,  bringing  his  own  witnesses.  The  local  gendarmerie, 
numbering  150  men,  is  distributed  in  the  five  departments.  The  kapetanati  have  replaced 
the  former  local  divisions  according  to  plemena  ;  in  each  of  the  communes  there  is  one  or 
more  of  the  bratstva.  The  codification  of  the  law,  which  had  been  previously  administered 
according  to  unwritten  custom,  was  first  undertaken  by  Peter  I.  in  1796.  An  improved 
code,  issued  by  Danilo  II.  in  1855,  still  contained  many  quaint  enactments.  The  excellent 
code  drawn  up  by  Professor  Bogishitch,  a  native  of  Ragusa,  in  1888,  was  revised  and  enlarged 
in  1899.  It  contains  elements  from  various  foreign  systems  scientifically  adapted  to 
national  usages  and  requirements.  A  large  number  of  judicial  reforms  were  carried  out  by 
Count  \  oinovitch,  who  succeeded  Professor  Bogishitch  in  1899  in  1905  a  new  code  of  civil 
procedure  was  promulgated,  and  a  criminal  code  in  the  following  year.  The  only  prison 
is  at  Podgoritza.  In  the  old  prison  at  Cettigne,  closed  after  1902,  many  of  the  inmates 
were  free  to  walk  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  Some  were  burdened  with  fetters,  rather  as  a 
punishment  than  for  restraint.  Until  the  completion  of  an  asylum  in  1903,  dangerous 
lunatics  were  confined  in  prison.  The  commonest  offences  are  murder  and  robbery  ;  despite 
vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  king  and  his  predecessors,  the  blood-feud,  or  vendetta, 
cannot  be  stamped  out,  being  approved,  and  even  enforced,  by  public  sentiment.  Only 
women  are  held  exempt  from  the  duty  of  avenging  their  next-of-kin  ;  they  have  been 
known,  however,  to  undertake  it,  disguising  themselves  in  male  attire.  A  man  who  kills 
his  slanderer,  or  otherwise  avenges  his  honour,  often  receives  a  nominal  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  Robbery,  if  practised  by  means  of  raids  across  the  frontier,  is  popularly  regarded 
as  a  venial  offence.  Other  forms  of  crime  are  rare,  and  foreigners  may  traverse  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  except  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Albanian  border,  in  perfect  safety.  The 
death  penalty  was  first  introduced  by  Peter  I.  Executions  are  carried  out  by  a  firing  party 
selected  from  the  various  tribes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  relatives  of  the  criminal  from  exact¬ 
ing  vengeance.  Exceptional  severity  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  political  offenders,  who 
in  some  instances  have  been  subjected  to  solitary  confinement  for  years  without  trial. 

Finance. — Financial  statistics  are  not  published.  The  total  receipts  were  estimated 
in  1907  at  2,773,690  Austrian  krone,1  the  principal  sources  of  income  being  the  taxes  on 
land,  houses  and  cattle,  the  monopolies  of  tobacco,  salt,  petroleum  and  alcohol,  and  the 
customs  dues.  The  total  expenditure  was  estimated  at  2,730,994  krone,  the  principal 
items  being  :  civil  list,  &c.,  189,586  krone  ;  ministry  of  interior,  574,822  krone  ;  of  foreign 
affairs,  144,547  krone;  of  justice,  232,710  krone;  of  finance,  592,561  krone;  of  war, 
!33»696  krone;  of  worship  and  education,  269,208  krone;  service  of  national  debt, 
244,500  krone.  The  public  debt  is  under  ^300,000.  The  contribution  of  Montenegro  to  the 
Ottoman  debt  has  not  been  fixed.  From  time  to  time  considerable  subventions  have  been 
received  from  Russia  and  Austria.  The  annual  Russian  subsidy,  mainly  for  military  and 
educational  purposes,  is  stated  to  be  about  ^40,000.  Montenegro  has  no  mint ;  Austrian 
paper  money  and  coins  are  generally  employed  together  with  Montenegrin  nickel  and 
bronze  coins  struck  in  Austria.  Turkish  gold  and  silver  are  also  in  circulation.  The  former 
Turkish  and  Venetian  weights  and  measures  have  been  superseded  by  the  French. 

Defence. — The  Montenegrin  is  a  born  warrior  ;  his  weapons,  which  he  never  lays  aside, 
are  his  most  precious  possession,  and  distinction  in  battle  is  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition. 
Persons  of  all  classes  wear  a  revolver  in  the  kolan  or  waistband.  “  You  might  as  well  take 
from  me^ny  brother  as  my  rifle,”  says  a  native  proverb  ;  and  rifles  are  almost  universally 
carried  near  the  Albanian  frontier,  where  the  tribesmen  on  either  side  are  in  a  state  of 
chronic  .  hostility.  Brave  to  a  fault,  an  unerring  marksman,  hardy,  agile,  crafty  and 

1  The  krone  =  iod.  English. 
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eiidunng,  the  Montenegrin  has  few  rivals  in  the  practice  of  guerilla  warfare.  The  traditional 
method  of  fighting  is  by  ambuscade  ;  the  enemy  is  enticed  into  some  intricate  defile  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  harassed  by  rifle-fire ;  then  the  mountaineers,  throwing  aside  their  firearms 
deliver  a  swift  attack  with  the  hanjar,  or  yataghan,  which  they  wield  with  terrific  effect! 

A  Tut  off,J  b,attle  ad°rned  the  parapet  of  a  small  tower  outside  Cettigne 

called  the  Turks  Tower,  as  late  as  1850.  When  reduced  to  extremity  the  Montenegrins 
en  committed  suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  last  cartridge 
being  reserved  for  this  purpose  ;  disabled  comrades  who  could  not  be  removed  used  to  be 
beheaded  ;  m  1876  a  Montenegrin  offered  to  perform  this  kindly  service  for  a  Russian  officer 
rliQ  r,W3f  wouni^e^  a^.Klobub-  .  Ravage  methods  of  warfare,  however,  have  been  strongly 
discountenanced  by  King  Nicholas  and  his  predecessor.  Till  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
the  forces  of  the  principality  consisted  of  undisciplined  bands  of  tribesmen  under  local 
chiefs,  whose  rivalries  often  proved  mj unous  to  the  national  cause.  The  supreme  command 

SvWppVtJ;  TaTWayg  Ttedrtih  tiie  prirTe-  The  nucleus  of  a  permanent  corps  was  “mated 
T  P°t  ,  n-,'  wbo  fo™e1d  a  bodyguard  of  picked  men  known  as  perianiki,  from  the  feathers 
(pera)  which  adorned  their  caps.  The  name  is  still  borne  by  a  small  corps  (20  men  in 

worS  ^nC^?rR^'Tr?Sid^nCe^0f+uthe  and  Ms  Sons’  but  the  feathers  Pare  no  longer 
+8^3  D  ,??  IL  ordered  the  enrolment  of  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms 
and  instituted  a  military  hierarchy  of  voievodes  (generals),  sirdars  (colonels)  and  hat>e- 
5’  the  organization  which  was  based  on  the  tribal  system,  was  remodelled  by  Servian 

l870'  Wll6n  th/  Chiefs  Were  br°ugbt  to  Cettigne  to  receive  military  instruction 
In  the  same  year  arms  of  precision  were  introduced  :  the  cost  and  complex  structure  of  the 

t0  CjfUSe  serious  difficulty,  but  Russian  aid  was  soon  forthcoming 
arms  and  ammunition  are  manufactured  on  a  small  scale  within  the 
A1T?d<?m’  tb®  cblef  supplies  have  come  from  Russia.  In  1895  the  tsar  presented  Prince 
Nicholas  with  30,000  Berdan  rifles,  besides  ordnance  and  other  war  material  and  in  i8a8 
sent  a  further  gift  of  35,000  Moskovska  rifles.  Every  able-bodied  citizen  must  serve  in  the 
except  Moslems,  who  are  exempt  on  payment  of  a  capitation  tax.  The  military 
§u  tlCLn  has  undergone  a  gradual  transformation  under  Prince  Nicholas  in  conformity 
with  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  requirements  of  modern  warfare 
The  militia  system  on  the  tribal  basis  is  maintained,  but  in  1896  a  permanent  battalion  of 
500  men  was  established  at  Cettigne,  and  two  years  later  another  at  Podgoritza  each  under 
a  komandn  or  major,  4  captains  and  15  lieutenants.  A  permanent  brigade  of  artillery  was 
rmed  at  Nikshitch  m  1897.  In  1905  these  were  abolished  through  motives  of  economy 
There  is  a  standing  corps  of  officers,  but  no  standing  army.  All  young  men  of  military T/e‘ 

missions  and  are  sent”  to 'the  loT‘S“es  to'si^IrSSdtte  training' ”  toTSlrtia  thni 
|  the  reJaJJZ  TstS„T/&i?atS 

W‘4  ”  tiliey  Jaw  ™ 

companies,  each  of  which  belong to a separate Xn^H  h  a  sL  nU£ber  °f  tchete’  or 

bearer.  The  younger  men  of  the  first  hTn  a  1  d  n  tS  0Wn  hawaht™>  or  standard- 

rifle^^u^a^erdan^rifle^also^ept^iireach  houre^^c^^^he^^Slie^y^^3^^!^^^^^^1^ 

(6  ^ffmg  a^d^a^a^m-NOTdenfehtey^t^princip^^arJenan^a^^Du^^lF™^1^^ 

Nicholas  with  equipment  for  a  small  mnnnteH  1  Ji  Y-  n  Ib94  the  sultan  presented  Prince 
Of  three  instnrZZ  AhTt” 

can  concentrate  at  a  given  spot  within  t,,  GX-  T  I°9°-  ,About  20,000  men 

given  by  telegraph;  "bonfires  trumpet-calls  snd  yni]6  S1#nal  for  mobilization  is  mainly 

warriors  were  formerly  summoned  b\P stentorian  m  ■  ey  are  also  employed.  The 
the  mountains.  A./antonC?  ht°sjt  '(“VhTSf  all 
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draught  animals,  however,  in  the  country  have  been  registered  and  a  fcw  rarto  1  1 

ImmSon  ““  d"ght“5  °'  *"»•  ««  commissariat,  aod" ™y  S° 

Religion.-  The  Montenegrin  Church  is  an  autocephalous  branch  of  the  Eastern  Ortho 

t^RuSTynod  11  Th9e4,Lf°/mally  vindicated  ^  independence  agalnsfthfdafmfoi 
Tf  A’r  f  h  i  The  vladikas,  or  prince-bishops,  formerly  depended  on  the  natriarrh 
to  nififIPth  '  T+h<3  fheocl_atlc  system  of  government  which  existed  from  1516  to  1651  tended 

to  unite  the  patriotic  and  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people.  Since  the  separation  of  the 
sprntual  and  tempora!  powers  in  1851,  the  see  of  Cettigne;  in  which  the dfocese  0°  OsW 

jurisdiction  ovei  Scutari  and^P  ^  metr0p°lita*  (^tropolit),  who  possesses  a  nominal 

m^y  be  reversed  bv  the  kin v  nth  ■  JUdgments  reIatlve  to  divorce  his  verdicts 

may  oe  reversed  by  the  king.  Otherwise  he  is  supreme  m  matters  spiritual  There  are  r  cn 

parishes  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  10  Roman  Catholic  parishes  under  the  archbishop  of 
Anti  van  and  10  Mahommedan  panshes  under  a  mufti.  The  churches  are  small  unoretend 
it^k^hitrtf3’  aLrnosta11  exfctly  alike  ;  a  handsome  cathedral,  however,  has  beenWected 
^  SkMhliC^'  Thepn?“pal  monasteries,  in  addition  to  the  convent  at  Cettigne  are  those 
of  St  Nicholas,  on  the  Moratcha,  and  of  St  Basil  at  Ostrog.  The  monastic  order’  Sllmost 

extinct  ,  the  parochial  clergy,  who  numbered  about  400  in  1900,  are  only  distinguishable 
from  the  laity  by  their  beards  ;  they  wear  the  nationll  costume,  carry  weapons  take  part 
m  warfare  and  follow  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  peasantry.  Even  the  old  vladikas 
discarded  the  episcopal  robe,  except  when  engaged  in  sacerdotal  duties  The  clergy  are 
still  for  the  most  part  extremely  ignorant.  6  CIergy  are 

Education.— The  Bogoslovia,  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  priests  and 
schoolmasters  was  established  at  Cettigne  in  1 869.  It  is  maintained  by  a  subvention  from 
the  emperor  of  Russia  while  the  empress  supports  the  Zhenski  Tzrnogorski  Institut  an 

toTnstruct  ThTofder5^  (q8  PTpils  in  I9°P'  Government  lecturers  go  on  circuit 

to  instruct  the  older  men.  They  may  be  seen  on  Sundays,  not  only  distributing  general 

information  but  teaching  the  shepherds  how  to  safeguard  their  flocks  from  disease  fnd  the 
lowland  cultivators  how  to  tend  their  vines  and  tobacco  crops.  An  agricultural  college  at 
Podgoritza  supplements  their  work.  Primary  education  is  compulsorf .  In  the  3*  dis¬ 
tricts  it  is  free  :  m  the  towns  a  small  fee  is  charged.  In  1906  there  were  1 12  primary  schools 

Cettigne mdffiriS  teache/s  and  PuPils  and  two  secondary  schools  (at 

Pod§orltfa)  with  21  professors  and  about  1000  pupils  ;  the  Moslems  and  Roman 

PnHffnWf  p : av®  separate  schools.  There  are  also  gymnasia,  or  high  schools,  at  Cettigne  and 
f  °dM  f  ™hmth+axOUi  700  PuPlIs;  Students  desirous  of  higher  education  proceed  abroad, 
for  the  most  part  to  the  university  m  Belgrade.  The  progress  of  education  under  Prince 
Nicholas  was  very  remarkable.  In  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  Danilo  II.,  who  taught  the 
T8vfi°athfh  C^leftams  ln  tdf  Palace,  there  were  only  three  schools  in  the  principality.  In 
1876,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  were  52  schools,  with  62  teachers  and  3159  pupils 
The  schools  were  closed  during  the  war,  and  at  its  conclusion  only  22  could  be  reopened' 
owing  to  want  of  funds.  Elementary  education  was  reorganized  in  1878.  P 
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HISTORY 


Ihe  history  of  Montenegro  as  an  independent  state  begins  with  the  battle  of  Kossovo 

vlrift  t  bUt  *7  £oantry  had  enJ0yed  periods  of  independence  or  semi-independence  at 
OUS  epochs  before  that  event.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  district  of  Praevalitana 

Wes^,  77\PT 7"  °f  T1,lyri^  and’  lyinS  on  the  borderland  of  the  empnes  of  the 
West  and  East,  it  alternately  shared  the  fortunes  of  either  till  the  closed  the  cth 

thT  C°nqUered  by  the  Ostrogoths  (a.d.  493)/ but half  a  centu  1 
la Hadehm  etyp.5^  under  Byzantine  rule,  having  already  acknowledged  the  ecclesi 

of  Serb  states  was  formed  under  zhupans,  or  feudal  princes  dependent  on  the 

its  heroic  struggle  with  the  Turks  Wan  The  i  suzerain,  and  the  history  of 

conflicts  with  the  Venetians  who  at  time's  ,Ti  V?ug  "T*  °f  Warfare  is  ™ried  by 
bu,  usually  deserted  theS  ft hot Tneed  ' ^  TheTatCarndv ‘h'' 

Tu?S conquIst°of  SAT  mofntheCaHPaignS 

forth  for  existence.  Abandoned ^  byT  nl?f  TdaET,eh“d, ‘he  Stru®Ie 
Christian  state,  Ivan  the  Black  theion  ml"  nable  to  obtain  succour  from  any 

in  1484,  and  withdrew  with  his  people  to  the  Set  fire  to  Zhabliak 

which  has  ever  since  been  the  capital  of  the  littl  tam  Vlllage  of  Tzetmye  (Cettigne) 
famous  monastery  andw^?PSnnri?S  A  Here  he  founded  the 

the  seat  of  government  Ivan  Ls  one  o  the  o  l  7  the  sPiritual  power  at 

Of  the  chiefs  and  people,  a/d  ctetatdt^ 
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vladikas  were  aided  in  matters  relating  to  national  defence  by  a  civil  governor  The 
institution  of  a  theocratic  sovereignty  probably  saved  the  country  from  absorption  in  the 
urkish  Empire,  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  a  sacrosanct  person,  whose  position 
was  una tamable  by  ambitious  chieftains,  and  whose  holy  office  precluded  the  possibility 
of  his  defection  to  Islam,  the  earlier. vladikas  were  left  comparatively  unmolested  by  the 
lurks,  and  were  enabled  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  issue  of  numerous  psalters,  missals 
and  gospels  from  the  printing-press  at  Obod.  But  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  was 
marked  by  renewed  Turkish  aggression.  Cettigne  was  taken  in  1623  and  again  in  1687 
when  the  monastery  of  Ivan  the  Black  was  blown  up  by  the  monks  ;  a  tribute  was  for  a 
time  imposed  on  the  mountaineers,  but  the  bolder  spirits  maintained  their  resistance  in 
the  heights,  and  the  invading  armies  found  it  impossible  to  prolong  their  stay  in  these 
inhospitable  regions. 

In  1696  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  hereditary  principle  with  the  theocratic  system 
ar  j  1  j  ?  Petrovitch  of  Niegush,  the  first  ruler  of  the  present  reigning  family,  was  nomin¬ 
ated  vladika  with  power  to  select  his  successor  from  among  his  relatives.  The  succession 
was  henceforth  regularly  from  uncle  to  nephew,  owing  to  the  rule  of  celibacy  imposed  on  the 
monastic  order.  The  reign  of  Danilo  I.  was  memorable  for  the  massacre  of  the  Moslems 
settled  in  the  principality  (the  “  Montenegrin  vespers  ”)  on  Christmas  Eve  1702,  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Turkish  invaders  at  Tzarevlatz  (1712),  the  capture  of  Cettigne  by  the  Turks 
and  the  destruction  for  the  third  time  of  its  monastery  (1714),  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
intimate  relations  which  have  ever  since  existed  with  Russia  by  the  visit  ofYhe  vladika  to 
Peter  the  Great  in  1715.  With  Russian  aid  Danilo  was  enabled  in  some  degree  to  repair 
the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  his  little  realm.  In  the  time  of  his  successor  Sava  (17^7—1782) 
an  impostor  named  Stephan  Mali,  who  represented  himself  as  the  Russian  emperor  Peter  III 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Montenegrins,  and  governed  the  country  with  ability  for  severai 
years  (1768-1773),  the  mountaineers  defeating  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Turks  and 
enetians  to  remove  him.  He  was  eventually  assassinated  by  a  Greek  suborned  by  the 
pasha  of  Scutari.  Peter  I.  (1782-1830),  the  greatest  of  the  vladikas,  took  part  in  the  war 
of  Austria  and  Russia  against  Turkey  (1788—92),  but  was  abandoned  by  his  allies  in  the 
treaties  of  Sistova  and  Jassy.  He  nevertheless  completely  routed  the  Turks  in  the  battle 
of  Krussa  (1796),  annexed  the  Brda  region  to  the  principality,  and  obtained  a  formal  recog¬ 
nition  of  Montenegrin  independence  from  the  sultan  in  1 799/  In  concert  with  the  Russians 
he  besieged  the  French  in  Ragusa  (1806),  and  in  1813-14  expelled  them  from  the  Bocche  di 
Cattaro  with  the  aid  of  a  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Fremantle.  The  much-coveted  sea¬ 
port,  however,  was  almost  immediately  occupied  by  an  Austrian  force.  Peter  I.  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  internal  administration  and  promulgated  the  first  Montenegrin  code  of  laws.  After 
his  death  he  was  canonized  as  a  saint  by  the  people.  His  successor  Peter  II.  (1830—1851), 
a  poet,  statesman  and  reformer,  as  well  as  a  capable  military  chief,  instituted  a  senate  (1831), 
abolished  the  office  of  civil  governor  (1832),  revived  the  national  printing-press,  and  did 
much  to  educate  and  civilize  his  people.  He  was  buried  by  his  desire  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Lovchen  that  his  spirit  might  survey  his  beloved  land. ’  He  was  the  last  of  the  vladi¬ 
kas  ;  his  nephew  Danilo  II.  (1851-1860)  at  once  declined  the  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  gospodar,  or  prince,  settled  the  succession  on  his  direct  male  descend¬ 
ants.  He  defeated  the  Turks  near  Ostrog  in  1853,  but  refrained  from  attacking  them  during 
the  Crimean  War.  His  pacific  policy  produced  much  discontent  among  the  warlike  moun¬ 
taineers,  which  culminated  in  an  open  revolt.  His  demand  for  the  recognition  of  Monte¬ 
negrin  independence  and  other  claims  were  set  aside  by  the  Congress  of  Paris.  In  1858  his 
brother  Mirko,  “  the  Sword  of  Montenegro,”  routed  the  Turks  with  great  slaughter  at 
Grahovo.  In  1855  Danilo  II.  promulgated  a  new  code,  assuring  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  his  subjects.  On  the  nth  of  August  i860  he  was  shot  at  Persano  on  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro 
by  a  Montenegrin  whom  he  had  exiled  after  the  revolt,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  He 
left  no  male  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas,  the  son  of  his  brother  Mirko. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Prince  Nicholas  (Aug.  13,  i860),  an  insurrection  broke 
out1  in  Herzegovina,  and  the  sympathy  which  the  mountaineers  displayed  with  their 
Christian  kinsmen  led  to  a  rupture  with  Turkey  (1862).  Notwithstanding  the  heroic  defence 
of  Ostrog  by  the  prince’s  father,  Mirko,  the  war  proved  disastrous,  owing  to  the  superior 
armament  and  discipline  of  the  Turkish  troops,  and  severe  terms  were  imposed  on  the 
principality  by  the  convention  of  Scutari  (Aug.  31).  During  the  fourteen  years  of  peace 
which  followed,  the  country  suffered  greatly  from  pestilence  and  famine.  Within  this 
period  a  series  of  reforms  were  carried  out  by  the  prince  :  the  army  was  rearmed  and  reor¬ 
ganized,  an  educational  system  was  initiated,  and  a  constitution  under  which  the  prince 
surrendered  various  prerogatives  to  the  Senate  was  granted.  In  1869  the  Krivoshians,  or 
Serb  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  rose  against  the  Austrian 
government ;  the  excitement  in  Montenegro  was  intense,  but  the  prince  succeeded  in  check¬ 
ing  tljp  warlike  ardour  of  his  subjects.  The  revolt  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1875  had 
mozt  important  consequences  for  the  principality.  On  the  2nd  of  July  1876  Prince 
Nicholas,  in  alliance  with  Prince  Milan  of  Servia,  declared  war  against  Turkey  and  invaded 
Herzegovina.  A  victory  was  gained  at  Vuchidol  (July  28),  and  Medun  was  captured  ;  but 
the  Servian  army  suffered  reverses,  and  an  armistice  was  arranged  in  November.  In  the 
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delays,  though  consenting  In S^^ST76,  ?e  P°rte  interPosed 
a  menacing  attitude.  On  the  28th  QPf  Sentember  the  fw  V +^gU?j  (see  p'  92)  assumed 
Seymour  appeared  off  Dulcigno and  thV  ^  °f  uthe  ,Powers  under  Admiral 

to  occupy  Smyrna.  On  the  nth  of  November  +h*T>  e™m?IJt  shortly  afterwards  proposed 
troops  defeated  the  Albanians  and  on  the  2 sth  Mnnt™  6  yieJded  ;  on  tlle  22nd  the  Turkish 
The  present  frontier,  as  already  described  was  shortlv^fterh^H16^  Poss<TSS!0,n  of  Dulcigno. 
tional  commission.  With  the  execution  of  some  f  J  a?erT^rds  delimited  by  an  interna- 
been  spent  in  peace,  and the  country  haf^n^11-  er.tr°Ub-!S*  the/ears  S1*ce  1880  have 
enlightened  rule  of  Prince  Nicholas  '  The  relating  ■ ,?l0TsPe,nty  under  the  autocratic  but 
unproved,  while  those  with  Austria  have  become  wY^m7'  ^  traditional  foe,  have 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  nf  W  1  fnendl7-  In  July  1893  the  four- 
Cettigne,  several  foreign  universities  and  learned  hr  rV  ln#"Press  at  °bod  was  celebrated  at 
In  September  1896  the  bi  centenary^ of  the^etm^Sb  H  mg/epreSented  at  the  festivities. 
marriage  in  the  same  year  of  PrincJss  Helen  t  Z  }  dy*?sty  cwas  commemorated.  The 
crown  Jrmce  of  Italy^e, "eSy  ^ 

Cettigne  ;  and  on  the  a8th  of  Ar.gnet  ,9,„  Prince  NiohofS^ed  tt"Sfe  TC gT  ** 


For  later  events  see  Appendices 
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CHAPTER  I 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

Rumania,  or  Roumania  [Romania],  is  a  kingdom  of  south-eastern  Europe,  situated  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  on  the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  (1910,  estimate) 
6,850,000  ;  ,  area,  about  50,720  sq.  m.,  or  about  6500  sq.  m.  less  than  the  combined 
area.s  of  England  and  Wales.  Rumania  begins  on  the  seaward  side  with  a  band  of 
territory  called  the  Dobrudja ;  and  broadens  westward  into  the  form  of  a  blunted 
crescent,  its  northern  horn  being  called  Moldavia,  its  southern  Walachia. 

Physical  Features. — Along  the  inner  edge  of  this  crescent  run  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  also  called,  towards  their  western  extremity,  the  Transylvanian  Mountains 
or  Transylvanian  Alps  ;  and  the  frontier  which  marks  off  Rumania  from  Hungary  is 
drawn  along  their  crests.  The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Pruth  ( Prutu ), 
between  Moldavia  and  Russia;  farther  south  by  the  Kilia  mouth  of  the  Danube 
( Dunarea ),  between  the  Dobrudja  and  Russia,  and  by  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  extreme 
south-east,  an  irregular  line,  traced  from  Ilanlac,  10  m.  S.  of  Mangalia,  on  the  coast,  as 
far  as  the  Danube  at  Silistria,  85  m.  inland,  separates  the  Dobrudja  from  Bulgaria. 
Otherwise,  the  Danube  constitutes  the  whole  southern  frontier  ;  its  right  bank  being 
Bulgarian  for  290  m.,  and  Servian,  in  the  extreme  west,  for  50  m.  The  Danube  enters 
Rumania  through  the  Verciorova  or  Kazan  1  Pass.  It  here  resembles  a  long  lake, 
overshadowed  by  precipitous  mountains,  which  vary  from  1000  to  2000  ft.  in  height, 
and  are  covered  by  birches  and  pines.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  channel  contracts 
to  about  1 16  yds.  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  30  fathoms.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  pass 
are  the  celebrated  Iron  Gates,  a  rapid  so  named  by  the  Turks,  not  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  heights,  which  here  descend  gradually  to  the  river,  but  from  the  number  of  sub¬ 
merged  rocks  in  the  waterway.  As  it  flows  eastward  from  the  frontier,  the  Danube 
gains  in  breadth  and  volume.  Islands  are  frequent ;  the  banks  recede  and  become 
lower  until,  after  50  m.,  they  stand  almost  level  with  the  water.  Henceforward,  for 
29°  m.,  the  Rumanian  shore  is  a  desolate  fen-country,  varied  only  by  a  few  hills,  by 
cities,  and  by  lagoons  often  15  m.  long.  East  of  Bucharest,  a  chain  of  lagoons  and 
partially  drained  marshes  stretches  inland  for  45  m.  At  Silistria  the  river  bends  N.N.E. 
for  no  m.  with  the  Dobrudja  on  its  right,  and  a  barren  plain,  called  the  Baragan 
Steppe,  on  its  left.  It  here  encloses  two  large  swampy  islands,  the  upper  being  57 
m.,  the  lower  43  m.  long.  Both  have  an  average  breadth  of  10  m.  Beyond  Galatz, 
the  river  again  turns  eastward,  branching  out,  near  Tulcea,  into  three  great  waterways, 
which  wind  through  a  low-lying  alluvial  delta  to  the  sea.  The  northern  estuary  is 
named  the  Kilia  Mouth  ;  the  central,  the  Sulina ;  the  southern,  the  St  George’s. 
Between  Verciorova  and  the  Sulina  Mouth,  the  Danube  traverses  540  m.  Its  current 
is  rapid,  and  supplies  the  motive  power  for  thousands  of  floating  watermills,  which  lie 
moored  in  the  shallows.  It  is  fed  by  many  tributaries,  which  rise  in  the  Carpathians 
as  mountain  torrents,  growing  broad  and  sluggish  as  they  flow  south-eastward  through 
the  central  Rumanian  plain.  In  Walachia,  it  is  joined  by  the  Jiu  (or  Schyl)  opposite 
Rahova ;  by  the  Olt  (ancient  Aluta)  at  Turnu  Magurele  ;  by  the  united  streams  of 
the  Effmbovitza  ( Ddmbovita )  and  Argesh  ( Arges )  at  Oltenitza ;  by  the  Jalomitza  ( lalo - 
mi  fa)  opposite  Hirsova.  The  Olt  pierces  the  Carpathians,  by  way  of  the  Rothenthurm 

1  I .e.,  Cauldron. 
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P3.SS  and  forms  the  boundary  of  Little  (i.e.  western)  Walachia,  or  Oltland.  The 
{Swetu _or  Sevetu )  flows  for  about  340  m.  from  its  Transylvanian  source  through 
Moldavia,  and  meets  the  Danube  near  Galatz,  after  receiving  the  Moldova,  Bistritza 
(Distrito.) ,  Trotosh  ( frotosu ),  Mflcovu,  Putna,  Ramnicu  and  Buzeu  on  the  west;  and  the 
a  e^lajvr  Berladu)  on  the  east.  The  Milcovu  was  the  former  boundary  between  Walachia 
and  Moldavia.  The  Pruth  rises  on  the  northern  limit  of  Moldavia,  forms  the  eastern 

^5frii°rn  33°,mG  a?d  f?ds  m[°  -Danube  10  m.  E.  of  Galatz.  Its  chief  Rumanian 
tributaries  are  the  Basheu  (Baseu)  and  Jijia,  rivers  of  the  north.  The  Dobrudja  or  Dobrogea 
covers  about  2900  sq.  m.  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Danube.  Its 

Vir7Stv! r0Cks’  “VeUd  Wlth  sedimentary  formations,  descend  abruptly  towards 
the  delta,  but  more  gradually  towards  the  south,  where  the  Bulgarian  steppes  encroach 

b^t+W  “f T,he,  few  s™a11  rivers  which  drain  the  hills  generally  ffiiw  seaward, 
but  those  of  the  delta  and  steppes  belong  to  the  Danubian  system.  The  coast  is  a  low-lying 

st^am “wftlfthp  1|VIrCreS  and  marshes  with  one  lagoon,  42  m.  long,  connected  by  a  short 
stream  with  the  St  George  Mouth.  Its  outlet  on  the  sea  is  named  the  Portidje  Mouth 
(Gura  Portitu)  of  the  Danube.  North  of  this,  the  lagoon  is  called  Lake  Razim  ;  while  its 
southern  half,  shut  ofl  by  three  long  islands,  is  the  Blue  Lake  (Since  Osero,  in  Bulgarian). 

the  liPe  pr0mhtk  Dobrudja,  the  whole  of  Rumania  is  included  in  the  northern  basin  of 
e  lower  Danube.  It  consists  of  a  single  inclined  plane  stretching  upwards,  with  a  north- 
westerly  direction,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  summits  of  the  Carpathians  It 
“n0!  tnI'ee  fUes—steppe,  forest  and  alpine.  The  first  begins  beyond  the  mud- 
SO  ^entid  raeed_beds  wblch  line  the  water’s  edge,  and  is  a  vast  monotonous  lowland,  sloping 
so  gently  as  to  seem  almost  level.  The  surface  is  a  yellow  clay  with  patches  of  brown  or 

STm7’  °utllers°f  tbe  Russian  "  black  earth.”  Cereals,  chiefly  maize,  with ^ green  crops 
of  gourds,  alternate  with  fallow  land  overgrown  by  coarse  glasses,  weeds  and 
stunted  shrubs.  Among  the  scanty  trees,  willows  and  poplars  are  commonest  The  second 
,z°np  ^tend^  over  the  foothills  and  lower  ridges  of  the  Carpathians.  This  region  called 
^  the  district  o: f  vines,  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  country.  In  it  grow 

most  fruits  and  flowers  which  thrive  m  a  temperate  climate.  Oaks,  elms  firs  ashes  and 
beeches  are  Tie  principal  forest  trees.  The  third  zone  covers  the  higher  mountains  on  their 
southern  and  eastern  sides,  whose  violently  contorted  strata  leave  many  transverse  valleys 
though  usually  inclining  laterally  towards  the  south-east.  The  birch^and  larch  woods' of 
this  zone  give  way  to  pine  forests  as  the  altitude  increases  ;  and  the  pines  to  S£eT lichens 

6000^8000  ft  '  JUSt  °W  thS  jaggCd  lr°n~grey  Peaks-  many  which  attain  altitudes  of 

Climate.  The  Rumanian  climate  alternates  between  extreme  cold  in  winter  when  the 
may  jal1  to.  ~  20  Fahrenheit,  and  extreme  heat  in  summer,  when  it  rnav  rise 
o  100  m  the  shade.  Autumn  is  the  mildest  season  ;  spring  lasts  only  for  a  few  weeks 
Spring  at  Bucharest  has  a  mean  temperature  of  5  3°  ■  summer  72-s°  •  autumn  Oc°  •  + 
27-5°.  For  about  r55  days  in  eaclUyear,  RumSia'  suflemTrom  the 

(crivets)  which  sweeps  over  south  Russia;  while  a  scorching  w^t  or  southwe^t  wn d 
(austru)  blows  for  about  126  days.  Little  snow  falls  in  the  plains  but  among  the  mountains 

LTtL e  SSAhii « frts  a;esevere'  «*  S 

lontns.  me  rainfall,  which  is  heaviest  m  summer,  averages  about  15-20  in 

DnnnhTth'  faunf’  Walachia  has  far  more  affinity  to  the  lands  lying  south  of  the 

Danube  than  to  Transylvania,  although  several  snecies  nf  ^  °  faoutI1  01  tlle 

m  many  cases,  of  species  which  reappear,  greatly  modified  in  c’  P  .  rr  ’ 

HofpZZ)  ^therf ar'eTe^af feAds^f  wSif  (CnSSSS)  S  tote^ecul^T 

Birds  are  very  numerous,  including  no  fewer  than  4  varfetii  JfS??t°HDmaiUa; 

%js£  ss  — = % 

Urole™' 

shallow  ImiidMu^vffil^can^b^tr^ed^on^inuou^l^a^he^o^ot^o/'the^T^8  * l^® 

ai  >-^4  »< **  Sr'S 
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most  important  in  the  world.  The  industry  is  carried  on  by  private  producers  as  well  as 
by  the  state,  the  American  Standard  Oil  Company  being  largely  interested.  The  total 
output,  coming  chiefly  from  the  departments  of  Bacau,  Buzeu,  Dimbovitza  and  Prahova, 
was  250,000  metric  tons  in  1900,  615,000  in  1905,  and  1,300,000  in  1909.  Associated  with 
petroleum  is  ozokerite,  converted  by  the  peasantry  into  candles.  Lignite  is  used  as  fuel 
on  the  railways.  The  chief  anthracite  beds,  those  in  the  Gorjiu  department,  are  leased  until 
1975  to  an  English  capitalist,  who  has  the  right  to  construct  railways.  Extensive  coalfields 
exist  in  the  Dobrudja,  and  the  Dimbovitza,  Mehedintzi,  Muscel,  Prahova  and  Valcea  de¬ 
partments.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  cinnabar,  cobalt,  nickel,  sulphur,  arsenic  and 
china  clay  also  occur.  Among  the  mountains,  gold  was  perhaps  worked  under  Trajan, 
who  first  appointed  a  Procurator  Metallorum,  or  overseer  of  mines,  for  Dacia  ;  certainly  in 
the  14th  century,  when  immigrant  Saxon  miners  established  a  considerable  trade  with 
Ragusa,  in  Dalmatia.  Under  the  Turks,  gold-washing  was  carried  on  by  gipsy  slaves, 
but  it  has  long  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Until  1896  building  materials  were  chiefly 
imported  ;  but,  after  that  year,  many  quarries  were  opened  to  develop  the  native  resources 
of  limestone,  sandstone,  serpentine,  red,  yellow  and  green  granite,  and  marbles  of  all  colours, 
including  the  white  marble  from  Dorna  in  Suceava,  said  by  Rumans  to  rival  that  of  Carrara 
in  Italy.  Clear  amber  is  found  beside  the  Buzeu  and  its  affluents,  with  brown  and  grey 
clouded  amber,  and  a  blue  fluorescent  variety,  of  considerable  value. 

Rumania  has  long  been  noted  for  its  mineral  springs.  Ruins  of  a  Roman  bath  exists 
near  Curtea  de  Argesh.  In  the  Valcea  department,  besides  many  other  iodine,  sulphur 
and  mud  baths,  there  are  the  state-supported  spas  of  Calimanescif,  Caciulata  and  Govora, 
situated  among  some  of  the  finest  Carpathian  scenery.  Most  famous  of  all  is  Sinaia,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Court  ;  while  important  springs  exist  at  Lake  Sarat,  near  Braila  ; 
at  Slanic,  in  the  Prahova  department,  where  flooded  and  abandoned  salt-mines  are  fitted 
up  as  baths  ;  at  the  Tekir  Ghiol  mere,  near  Constantza  ;  and  at  Baltzateshti  ( Baltatestii ) 
in  the  Neamtzu  ( Neamtu )  department,  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids  from  many  parts  of 
eastern  Europe. 


CHAPTER  II 


AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Agriculture. — That,  in  1900,  Rumania  ranked  third,1  after  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  among  the  grain-growing  countries  of  the  world,  is  due  partly  to  the  fertile 
soil,  whose  chemical  constituents  are  the  same  as  in  the  “  black  earth  ”  region  of 
Russia,  though  even  richer  in  nitrates  ;  partly  also  to  the  improved  methods  and  ap¬ 
pliances  introduced  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  frail  wooden  ploughs 
\\  ith  a  lance-headed  share  that  only  scratched  the  surface  soil,  were  then  superseded 
by  iron  ploughs  ;  steam  threshers  replaced  the  oxen  which  trod  out  the  corn,  and 
modern  implements  were  widely  adopted.  Vast  harvests  of  wheat  and  maize  ripen 
on  the  plains  and  lower  hills.  Apart  from  cereals,  the  principal  crops  are  beans, 
potatoes,  beetroot  and  tobacco.  Among  the  wine-producing  countries  of  Europe, 
Rumania  stood  fifth  in  1900,  despite  the  ravages  of  phylloxera,  old-fashioned  culture^ 
lack  of  storage  and  other  drawbacks.  The  red  wines  of  Moldavia,  especially  the  brand 
known  as  Piscul  Cerbului,  resemble  Bordeaux.  The  best  white  wines  came  from 
Cotnar  in  the  Jassy  department,  but  here  phylloxera  ruined  the  vineyards.  Golden 
Cotnar  was  akin  to  Tokay.  To  combat  the  phylloxera,  the  government  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  infected  vines,  distributed  immune  American  stocks  and  established 
schools  of  viticulture.  On  the  upland  fruit  farms,  although  apples,  pears,  medlars, 
cherries,  plums,  peaches,  apricots  and  melons  thrive,  the  chief  attention  is  given  to 
damsons,  from  which  is  extracted  a  mild  spirit  (tsuica),  highly  esteemed  throughout 
Rumania.  This  industry  began  to  decline  after  i860,  but  l^vived  wjth  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  government  schools  of  fruit-culture  in  many  villages.  Further  instruction 
was  given  at  various  horticultural  institutes  in  the  towns,  notably  the  Botanic  Gardens 
and  Institute  of  Bucharest,  where  the  experiments  in  planting  figs,  almonds,  hops  and 
cotton  yielded  favourable  results.  Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated,  under  state  super¬ 
vision.  r 

There  are  three  breeds  of  Rumanian  oxen,  besides  the  peculiar  black  buffaloes, 
with  horns  lying  almost  flat  along  their  necks.  Cheap  transit  enables  the  Rumanian 
formers  to  compete  successfully  in  the  meat-markets  of  Austria,  Germany  and  Holland, 
the  southern  Dobrudja  and  the  Baragan  Steppe,  with  the  mountain  pastures  of 
Argesh,  Buzeu,  Dimbovitza,  Muscel  and  Prahova,  are  occupied  by  large  sheep-runs  ; 
1200  farms  were  created  in  the  Baragan  by  the  Land  Act  of  1889.  In  winter  the  flocks 
are  driven  from  the  highlands  to  the  plains.  Cheeses  of  ewe’s  milk,  packed  in  sheep¬ 
skins  or  bark,  are  in  great  demand.  Swine  and  pork  are  largely  exported  to  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary.  Besides  the  Moldavian  and  Servian  breeds,  thousands  of  so- 
called  “  swamp  hogs  ”  run  wild  among  the  marshes  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Danube. 
Silkworm-rearing,  once  an  important  household  industry,  had  been  almost  abandoned, 
when,  in  1891,  the  government  established  mulberry  nurseries,  and  distributed  silk¬ 
worms  free  of  charge.  Silkworm-rearing  is  taught  in  the  monasteries  and  agricultural 
schools,  especially  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Sylviculture,  at  Ferestriu,  near 
Bucharest.  Similar  measures  were  adopted  to  check  the  decline  of  bee-keeping,  and 
a  model  apiary  was  founded  in  1890,  under  government  control. 

Forests.  The  forests  of  Rumania  were  tong  either  neglected  or  exploited  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion.  Large  tracts  of  woodland  were  cleared  near  the  railways,  and 

1  The  relative  importance  of  Rumania  was  afterwards  lessened  by  the  development 
of  wheat-culture  in  Canada,  Argentina  and  elsewhere.  ^ 
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the  communal  rights  of  grazing  and  gathering  firewood  destroyed  the  aftergrowths.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  1910  there  were  2,760,000  acres  under  forests,  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  north¬ 
western  Moldavia.  More  than  1,000,000  acres  are  state  property.  Under  King  Charles, 
an  ardent  forester,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  timber  was  arrested,  and  new  plantations 
met  with  success.  Lumber  is  floated  down  the  rivers  of  the  Carpathian  watershed  to  the 
Danube,  and  so  exported  to  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  ;  casks,  shaped  planks  and  petroleum 
drums  go  chiefly  to  Austria  and  Russia.  Wood-carving  is  taught  in  many  schools,  and  a 
special  school  of  forestry  exists  at  Branesci  in  the  Ilfov  department.  Estates  in  private 
hands  are  liable  to  state  control,  under  the  Forests  Act  of  1886. 

Land  Tenure. — The  Rumanian  system  of  land  tenure  dates  from  1864,  when  most  of 
the  land  was  held  in  large  estates,  owned  privately,  or  by  the  state  or  by  monasteries. 
There  was  also  a  small  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  called  mocheneni  in  Walachia,  rt’sechi 
in  Moldavia,  living  and  working  in  family  communities  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry 
cultivated  the  lands  of  the  large  proprietors,  giving  a  certain  number  of  days’  work  to  their 
manorial  lord,  in  addition  to  a  titffe  of  the  raw  produce.  They  received  in  return  a  plot  of 
ground  proportionate  to  the  number  of  animals  they  owned,  and  had  also  rights  of  grazing 
and  of  collecting  fuel  in  the  forests.  In  1864,  under  the  government  of  Prince  Cuza,  a  new 
law  was  promulgated,  conferring  on  each  peasant  family  freehold  property  in  lots  varying 
from  yi  to  15  acres,  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  that  they  owned.  The  man  with  no 
cattle  received  the  minimum  ;  the  owner  of  2  oxen  got  10  acres,  and  the  possessor  of  4 
received  12^  to  15  acres.  The  price  of  the  land,  which  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  forced  labour  to  which  the  landlord  had  been  entitled,  was  about  £1,  16s.  per 
acre,  paid  to  the  landlord  by  the  state  as  compensation,  and  subsequently  recovered  from 
the  peasants  in  fifteen  annual  instalments.  In  the  first  distribution,  which  took  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  law  was  passed,  280,000  families  in  Walachia  and  about 
127,000  in  Moldavia  became  freeholders,  holding  nearly  4  million  acres  or  one-third  of  the 
cultivated  area  of  the  country.  These  peasant  plots  were  all  declared  inalienable  for  thirty 
years.  The  law  of  emancipation,  although  passed  with  the  best  of  motives,  did  not  to  any 
great  extent  benefit  the  peasantry.  The  limited  size  of  their  farms,  and  the  necessity  for 
buying  wood  and  paying  for  pasturage,  both  of  which  were  formerly  free,  prevented  them 
from  obtaining  complete  independence  of  the  large  proprietors,  on  whose  estates  they  still 
had  to  work  for  payment  in  money  or  kind,  while  their  improvidence  soon  got  them  into  the 
hands  of  Jewish  money-lenders,  who,  fortunately  for  the  peasants,  were  by  law  unable  to 
become  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  1866  and  1872  laws  were  passed  for  still  further  improv¬ 
ing  the  position  of  these  small  proprietors  ;  and  in  1879  a  measure  was  carried  for  allotting 
lands  to  48,000  recently  married  couples,  and  for  restoring  to  many  peasant  families  lands 
which  had  been  alienated. 

By  the  Land  Act  of  1889,  the  state  domains,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
area  of  Rumania  (originally  the  property  of  the  church  and  the  convents,  confiscated  by 
Prince  Cuza  in  1866),  were  distributed  among  the  peasantry.  The  land  was  divided  into 
lots  of  12-I-,  25  and  37J  acres.  Peasants  having  no  land  might  purchase  the  smaller  lots  on 
very  easy  terms.  Those  who  already  held  less  than  12  J  acres  might  purchase  up  to  that 
amount.  When  a  change  of  residence  became  necessary  to  enable  the  peasant  to  take  up 
the  new  allotment,  the  state  advanced  £6  to  each  family  to  defray  expenses.  The  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  land  differed  in  different  districts,  and  was  to  be  paid  to  the  state  in  small 
annual  instalments.  If  any  land  remained  after  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  peasants,  it 
was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  in  lots  of  50  to  62J  acres.  All  lots  in  both  cases  were 
declared  inalienable  for  thirty  years.  The  sale  of  the  larger  lots  gave  rise  to  so  many 
abuses  that  in  1896  a  law  was  passed  abolishing  their  further  sale.  As  a  result  of  these 
measures  the  majority  of  Rumans  are  peasant  proprietors  ;  but  the  smallness  of  the 
holdings  renders  scientific  farming  difficult  except  by  co-operation,  and  many  proprietors 
can  only  live  by  working  for  the  owners  of  large  estates.  Thus,  though  the  average  value 
of  agricultural  land  increased  by  60  %  between  1870  and  1900,  the  position  of  the  peasantry 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  resultant  discontent  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  agrarian 
rising  in  1907. 

Fisheries. — Among  European  freshwater  fishing-grounds,  the  Danube  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  Volga  ;  the  most  valuable  fish  being  sturgeon  and  sterlet,  mostly  netted  in  the  St 
George  mouth  ;  carp,  sometimes  weighing  50  lb  ;  pike,  perch,  tench  and  eels.  By  an  act 
of  1895,  a  close  period  was  instituted,  the  lakes  and  rivers  restocked,  and  the  state  fisheries, 
which  are  either  farmed  by  private  companies  or  directly  administered,  were  set  in  order. 
The  coarse-grained  grey  Rumanian  caviare  is  forwarded  to  Berlin,  and  there  blended  with 
Russian  caviare.  Flounders  and  mullet  are  caught  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  there  are  oyster- 
beds  in  the  delta  and  on  the  Dobrudja  littoral.  The  principal  markets  for  Rumanian  fish 
are  Turkey,  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  Fish  of  inferior  quality  is  imported,  chiefly  from 
Russia. 

t^fanufactures  and  Commerce. — The  native  mines,  fields  and  forests  provide  raw  material 
for.triost  of  the  few  factories  which  exist.  These  include  petroleum  refineries,  iron  foundries, 
distilleries,  flour  mills,  sugar  refineries,  sawmills,  paper  mills,  chemical  works,  glass  works, 
soap  and  candle  works,  &c.  A  law  passed  in  1887  provided  that  any  one  undertaking  to 
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found  an  industrial  establishment  with  a  capital  of  at  least  /2000,  or  employing  at  least 

1  arid  °  exemn  ticm 'for  ^  ilmn?  Shm}ld  be  ^u™anians),  should  be  granted  12  acres  of  state 
TUN,  .exemption  for  a  term  of  years  from  all  direct  taxes,  freedom  from  customs  dues  for 

Zrriage 7f  exemPtion  /rom  ™ad  taxes,  reduction  in  cost  of 

facturfd  articled ^  to  the  state  YS’  ^  PreferentiaI  rights  to  the  supply  of  manu- 


Y  ear. 

Imports. 

1904 

£I2>455,ooo 

1905 

r3, 510, 000 

1906 

16,885,000 

1907 

1 7,220,000 

1908 

16,563,000 

Exports. 


£10, 475, 000 
18,284,000 
19,654,000 
22,157,000 
15,158,000 


SraSdiimGra£f/L^otanoo“d  ma^inery  510,000  in  i9^8)7textil^  silk,  wool, 

land  ;  from  indirect  taxes  in  the  shfn^nf'1 CUS*oms  '  from  Pllblic  works  and  public 
public  works  and  education  natl°nal  debt'  and  the  cost  of  defence. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

1910- n 

£9,557.000 

10,099,000 

16,440,000 

17,427,000 

18,443,000 

£9,509,000 

9,979,000 

16,390,000 

F7, 146,000 

IS,  443, 000 

with  some  o  th  er  items  no  t  pr  evioustyenu  m  erat  ed*011  °f  reCdptS  “d  -penditure, 

mainly  '?  •*<-«  fi4.ooo.ono, 

mto  a  uniform  4  %  stock,’  Besides  this 'reduction  of“ teral  ttAltt sicTmed “1  cc"!vertel1 
of  fourteen  years  m  each  of  the  various  periods  a  lln+wi  fll  tire  state  secured  an  extension 

loans.  But  a  considerable  increase  in  the  total  rlpht  ^  for.repayment  of  the  component 
ioi  %  in  new  4  %  stock  issued  afnar  was  off +  J  S  Uvolved'  because  a  bonus  of 

“*  M&so!.  and  ££  °SL£S 

whicf  wSd  by^sy^jcak^mairdy^f^GenimnT3,}^!*^  0,,RT“ia  (capital  /eoo.ooo), 
to  the  state.  They  include  the  National  Bank  Ira  -f  jarg<7st  Gredlt  establishments  belong 
founded  in  1880  the  Agricultural  Loan  Bant-  (caPltal  and  reserves  in  1910,  £1,560,000), 
Land  Credit  Institutes,  which  lend  money  on  iJrip  l”:ded  ln  Js94  ;  the  Rural  and  Urban 
the  Cassa  Rurala,  which  buys  estates  for  rcsafe  in  smfol  lots  bu' dmg  laiId  respectively  ; 
principal  towns  ;  and  the  Deposit  and  Trust  Fund  u  r  ,  V  savmgs  banks  m  all  the 
through  intestacy,  surplus  d^partm^  °f  estate  ^ft  vacant 

tractors  for  public  works,  &c.  ®ntal  and  communal  funds,  securities  given  by  con- 

hani  (centimes)  as  the  unh’of  vahie^11^11^^ th^R^’' with,the  leii  (franc)  of  100 
so  highly  as  to  drive  the  native  coins  out  of  circulation  nliHSSlailQQllV£r  roubIe  was  rated 
Latin  Monetary  Union  and  adopted  a  gold  standard  S9.,Ruma.ma  j°ined  the 

1,  2  and  5  let,  gold  coins  of  5,  10  and  20  lei  are  user!  '  q..e‘ld?s  the  silver  pieces  worth  \, 
lei.  All  taxes  and  customs  dues  must  be  paid  in  mi  1  Sl  ^er  ls  ,leSal  tender  only  up  to  50 
issued  from  the  Rumanian  mint  foreign  gold^s  °W1ng  t°  the  sma11  quantities 

at  pat  TorttMi  S»K <£& 
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sovereigns  (25-22).  Besides  bronze  coins  of  less  value  than  |  leu,  nickel  pieces  worth  5, 
10  and  20  bani  were  authorized  by  a  law  of  1900.  The  French  decimal  system  is  in  use  for 
weights  and  measures,  together  with  Turkish  standards.  On  the  railways  and  in  post 
offices  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  employed  ;  elsewhere  the  Julian  remains  in  use. 

Communications. — Until  the  19th  century,  traffic  was  carried  on  in  Rumania  chiefly 
by  means  of  ox-wagons,  over  the  roughest  of  roads.  After  1830,  however,  many  highways 
were  opened,  these  being  usually  excellent  among  the  mountains,  but  deteriorating  as  they 
descend  into  the  lowlands,  where  stone  is  dear.  Highways  are  maintained  by  the  state, 
department  or  commune,  according  to  their  size  and  importance.  In  1869  the  first 
Rumanian  railway  was  opened,  between  Bucharest  and  Giurgevo,  its  port.  Other  lines 
followed  rapidly  ;  some  built  by  private  enterprise,  others  by  the  state,  which  by  1888  had 
bought  the  entire  system.  This  centres  in  one  main  line,  carried  southwards  from  Suczawa 
in  Bukovina  through  the  whole  length  of  Moldavia,  and  turning  westwards  through  Walachia 
to  meet  the  Hungarian  frontier  at  Verciorova.  Branch  lines  extend,  on  one  side,  up  the 
lateral  valleys  of  the  Carpathians,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Jassy  and  the  principal  Danubian 
ports.  A  direct  line  connects  Jassy  with  Galatz  ;  another  traverses  the  Dobrudja  from 
Constantza  to  Cernavoda,  where  it  crosses  the  Danube  and  proceeds  north-west  to  join  the 
main  line.  The  double  bridge  of  Cernavoda,  with  the  viaducts  leading  to  it,  stretches  for 
12^  m.  across  the  river  and  surrounding  marshes.  Besides  the  junctions  at  Suczawa  and 
Verciorova,  the  Rumanian  system  meets  the  Hungarian  through  the  Gyimes,  Rothenthurm 
and  Vulkan  Passes  ;  the  Russian  by  lines  from  Jassy  and  Galatz  to  Kishinev  in  Bessarabia  ; 
the  Bulgarian  and  Servian  by  means  of  numerous  ferries.  Rumania  has  no  canals,  and  the 
canalization  of  its  rivers  is  impeded  by  drought  and  floods.  The  Pruth  and  Sereth  are 
navigable  for  a  short  distance  by  small  sailing  craft  ;  the  conservancy  of  the  Danube  is 
controlled  by  a  European  commission,  which  sits  at  Galatz.  Besides  river  services,  the 
state  maintains  lines  of  sea-going  ships  from  Constantza  to  Constantinople  and  the  Aegean 
Islands,  and  from  Braila  to  Rotterdam.  In  1908  the  ports  of  Rumania  were  entered  by 
.32,888  vessels  of  9,269,000  tons,  of  which  30,504  of  6,529,000  tons  belonged  to  the  river 
(Danubian)  trade.  The  merchant  navy  of  Rumania  comprised  about  495  vessels  of  145,000 
tons,  including  88  steamers. 


CHAPTER  III 

POPULATION,  GOVERNMENT  AND  RELIGION 

,  population  of  Rumania  numbered  5,912,520  in  1800  and  ahnnt 

of  L  '0°°  ]n  I9I°*  FuI,y  6°00>°°°  °f  these  were  Rumans  or  Vlachs  The’oODuhtion 
of  foreign  descent  composes  many  Jews,  Armenians,  gipsies,  Greeks'  Germans  Turks 
Tatars  and  Magyars,  Servians  and  Bulgarians.  The  Tews  increase  more  Slri,  ’ 
any  of  these  peoples  except  the  Armenians.  They  usually  congre”ate  in 

"°rthem  “da™  there  P-ely  JewShC^es^ecaZg 

When  in  addition  consid^^h^the  Molda  vT  T™*8  °Utside  the  t0wns’ 

.  RiThe  gipsifC  who  are  m°stly  converts  to  the  Orthodox  Church  still  „c  n  i  r 

onh?^^ 

and  Armenians,  but  here  the  Ruffian  steadilv  o  n  ^  U  £a^iah\with  Tatars,  Russians 
At  Megidia,  a  flourishing to™  * ^aboS  of’  fT  !d  f  ‘■"“feme  of  the  alien. 
i860  between  Cernavoda  and  Constantzu  the  Tam  U  ^  a^tSy  which  sprang  up  after 
Lipovan  sec,  live  in  exile  in  ^  oth^  cSeT^Ili  R,TT  °'  T 

drivers  and  wearing  the  long  coats  and  round  caps  of  the?  cZStrymen!  “ 

est,  the  capital^soo^o^tjassP^e  can?ajhonwSmma'-teIapopl,lation  in  to10,  are  Buchar- 
60,000).  Ploesci  (50,000):  (66,000),  Brat, a 

(25,000),  Tulcea  (20,000),  Constants  (16,000)  Gin^evol^  ooh  nu  (2+5'00°h  Focshan, 
the  foregoing,  are  described  in  separate  articled  are  AlexanS '  n  I  f  t0T>nS  which-  like 
Calafat,  Calarashi,  CampulunH  Cara  ml  purino  i  \  *exandiia,  Babadag,  Bacau,  Buzen 

Hushi,  Mangalia,  Neamtzu,  Oltenitza,  ’  Piatra  Piteoft’-  DoCoh“-.Dragas.ha'ii,  Mticcni,’ 
Roman,  Sinaia,  Sulina,  Tirgu  Tiu  Tinni  n/m  ta  ’  vandmcu  Sarat,  Ramnicu  Valcea 
Turnu  Severin  and  Vaslui.  "  J  '  gU  °Cna’  Tlrg°vishtea,  Tecuci,  Turnu  Magureje,’ 
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National  Characteristics. — Two  dissimilar  types  are  noticeable  among  the  Rumans. 
One  is  fair-haired,  florid  and  blue-eyed  ;  the  other,  more  frequent  among  the  Carpathians, 
is  dark,  resembling  the  southern  Italians.  Both  alike  are  hardy,  though  rarely  tall  ;  both, 
when  of  the  peasant  class,  frugal  and  inured  to  toil  amid  the  rigours  of  their  native  climate. 
Proud  of  their  race  and  country,  they  acquired,  with  their  independence,  an  ardent  sense 
of  nationality  ;  and  they  look  forward  to  the  day  which  will  reunite  them  to  their  kinsmen 
in  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia.  They  have  been  taught,  originally  in  the  interests  of 
1  ransylvanian  Roman  Catholicism,  to  regard  themselves  as  true  descendants  of  the  Romans, 
ihe  peasants  retain  their  distinctive  dress,  long  discarded,  except  on  festivals  and  at  court, 
by  the  wealthier  classes.  Men  wear  a  long  linen  tunic,  leather  belt,  white  woollen  trousers 
and  leather  gaiters,  above  Turkish  slippers  or  sandals.  The  lowlanders’  head-dress  is 
generally  a  high  cylindrical  cap  of  rough  cloth  or  felt,  while  the  mountaineers  prefer  a  small 
round  straw  hat.  Sundays  and  holidays  bring  out  a  sleeveless  jacket,  embroidered  in  red 
and  gold  ;  and  both  sexes  wear  sheepskins  in  cold  weather.  The  linen  dresses  of  women 
are  fastened  by  a  long  sash  or  girdle,  wound  many  times  round  the  waist ;  the  holiday 
attire  being  a  white  gown  covered  with  embroideries,  one  or  more  brightly  coloured  aprons 
and  necklaces  of  beads  or  coins.  The  standard  of  comfort  is  lowest  along  the  Danube 
and  in  parts  of  the  Dobrudja.  As  the  land  becomes  higher,  the  dwellings  improve  ;  but, 
despite  the  presence  of  a  doctor  in  each  commune,  disease  is  everywhere  rife.  Many 
villages  are  wholly  built  of  timber  and  thatch,  especially  amongst  the  Carpathians,  the 
floors  being  frequently  raised  on  piles,  several  feet  above  the  ground.  The  inner  walls  are 
often  hung  with  hand-woven  tapestries,  which  harmonize  well  with  the  smoke-blackened 
rafters,  the  primitive  loom  and  the  huge  Dutch  stove  characteristic  of  a  prosperous 
Rumanian  farm.  Many  pagan  beliefs  linger  on  in  the  country,  where  vampires,  witches 
and  the  evil  eye  are  dreaded  by  all.  The  peasants  reassure  themselves  by  the  use  of  charms 
and  spells,  and  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  forms  which  their  creed  prescribes.  A  cross 
guards  every  well  or  spring  ;  every  home  has  its  ikons  or  sacred  pictures.  Church  festivals 
and  fasts  are  kept  with  equal  care.  For  months  together  a  Ruman  will  subsist  on  vege¬ 
tables  and  mamaliga,  the  maize  porridge  that  forms  his  staple  diet.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  rarely  touched,  and  in  some  districts  pork  is  only  eaten  on  St  Hilary’s  day  (the  20th 
of  December,  O.S.).  Veal  is  the  one  kind  of  meat  generally  consumed.  Wine  and  plum- 
spirit,  or  the  more  powerful  brandy  distilled  from  grain,  are  drunk  in  great  quantities  by 
the  townsfolk,  more  sparingly  by  countrymen  ;  Rumans  generally  being  more  sober  than 
the  western  Europeans.  The  ceremonies  which  accompany  a  wedding  preserve  the 
tradition  of  marriage  by  capture  ;  a  peasant  bride  must  enter  her  new  home  carrying  bread 
and  salt,  and  in  parts  of  Walachia  a  flower  is  painted  on  the  outer  wall  of  cottages  in  which 
there  is  a  girl  old  enough  to  marry.  Young  men  swear  eternal  brotherhood  ;  girls,  eternal 
sisterhood  ;  and  the  Church  ratifies  their  choice  in  a  service  at  which  the  feet  of  the  pair 
are  chained  together.  This  relationship  is  morally  and  legally  regarded  as  not  less  binding 
than  kinship  by  birth.  The  dead  are  borne  to  the  grave  with  uncovered  faces,  and  a 
Rumanian  funeral  is  a  scene  of  much  barbaric  display.  All  classes  delight  in  music  and 
dancing.  Women  hold  spinning-parties  at  which  the  leader  begins  a  ballad,  and  each  in 
turn  contributes  a  verse.  A  number  of  satirical  folk-tales  (largely  of  Turkish  origin)  are 
current  at  the  expense  of  Jew,  gipsy  or  parish  priest.  The  Rumanian  folk-songs,  sung  and 
often  improvised  by  the  villagers,  or  by  a  wandering  guitar-player  (cobzar) ,  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest  and  beauty.  The  national  dances  and  music  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Southern  Slavs. 

Constitution. — In  1866,  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  was  chosen  prince 
of  Rumania  by  a  constituent  assembly  elected  under  universal  suffrage.  This  body  at  the 
same  time  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  remains  in  force,  though  modified  in  1879  and  1S84. 
In  1881,  Prince  Charles  was  proclaimed  king.  As  he  proved  childless,  the  succession  was 
accepted  by  his  brother.  Prince  Leopold,  on  behalf  of  his  son  William  ;  and  in  1888  William 
renounced  his  claim  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  his  younger  brother.  Thus  the  monarchy 
became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  No  woman  may  ascend 
the  throne  ;  and,  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  the  representatives  of  the  people  can  choose  a 
king  among  the  royal  families  of  western  Europe. 

Parliament  consists  of  a  senate,  elected  for  eight  years,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies, 
elected  for  four  years.  Senators  must  be  forty  years  old  and  possess  an  income  of  9400  lei 
(^376).  They  are  chosen  by  two  colleges  of  electors;  one  composed  of  citizens  with  an 
income  of  /80;  the  other,  of  citizens  with  incomes  varying  from  ^32  to  ^80.  The  heir- 
apparent,  the  two  archbishops,  the  six  bishops  and  the  rectors  of  both  universities,  sit 
ex  officio  in  the  senate.  For  the  chamber  of  deputies,  all  citizen  taxpayers  of  full  age  may 
vote,  being  organized  for  the  purpose  into  three  colleges.  All  persons  with  an  income 
of  £50  vote  in  the  first ;  all  residents  in  an  urban  commune  who  pay  taxes  amounting  to 
sixteen,  shillings  yearly,  with  those  who  have  been  through  the  primary  course  of  education, 
and  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  retired  officers  and  state  pensioners,  vote  in  the 
second.  The  third  college  is  formed  of  the  remaining  taxpayers.  Those  who  can  read  and 
write  vote  directly,  the  rest  indirectly.  Every  fifty  indirect  electors  choose  a  delegate, 
who  votes  along  with  the  direct  electors.  The  naturalization  of  Jews  and  Moslems  is 
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,Y,elged  akoat  b7  ™any  technical  difficulties,  and  requires  a  separate  vote  of  the  legislature 
il^eTy  lndlUduaI  case-  Deputies  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  Both 

rsssMX- 

the  titles  and  privileges  of  the  boiars  or  nobles  were  abolished  7  ° 

n  parposes  °f  local  government,  Rumania  is  divided  into  sa  departments  earh 
controHed  by  a  prefect,  and  subdivided  into  sub-prefectures  and  communes  1'^  sub 

are  appoSt^y  )t£"Stendb^?cvT°-1'  aryoV^ls\ements-  Prefects  and  sub-prefects 
dutielprovide  &  ^  ^ 

sli^9sslllissi=s 

the  principle  of  “  an  eve  for  an  Pv7”  Ttni  3tt3)'  ;? !  drew  up  a  crimuial  code,  on 

mm * 

of  noble  and  serf.  The  growth  of  the  present  svstlm  da/  Uodlfy  the  relative  positions 
and  Walachia  in  1850.  The  main  Inviln/ nf  system  dates  from  the  union  of  Moldavia 

western  powers,  especially  the  Code  NabnUnv  Rmaaian+1aw  are  drawn  from  the  codes  of 

quarter-sessional  orbSS  ifflS,  il'Se  d«ided  "ZW"? V  "“T"0 
lies  to  the  departmental  courts,  which  sit  in  every  capital  of T 7'  7  appeal  from  these 

sessions  are  held,  at  stated  times  for  the  trial  k  •  3  _aPital  of  a  department,  and  m  which 

the  departmental  courts  is  brought  before  the  a/p/al  court/ of  ?fellCeS-  Aay  appeal  from 
or  Jassv  ;  and  thence  if  necessary  tp  the  PP  i  c°urts  of  Bucharest,  Craiova,  Galatz 
de  Casatie) ,  which  sits  in  Bu/harest’  supreme  tribunal,  or  court  of  cassation  {Curt e  a 

lovi,7d '47dv» tarSs'toA^  f±Cte„Ch"leSi  ?»  ™y  consisted  of  raw 

armed  only  with  pikes  or  sabres  3  Under  PrL/rt^  ,Wlth  n°  un^orm-  and-  m  many  cases, 
was  introduced.  The  present  system  in  vvh,Vh  h  f  univer,sal  and  compulsory  service 
of  1891,  modified  in  1900  and  1908.  ’  1S  reforms  eliminated,  rests  upon  a  law 

,  this  law  the  forces  are  divided,  into  three  sections  Thp  ^  i  * 

between  the  ages  of  21  and  ^o  enrolled  in  ih*  o  °  S*  7 -f  h  st  1S  comPOsed  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  7usfserte  from  ffis  oth  7  7777  ltS  Everp  citizen 

territorial  militia,  which  musters  in  snrina  fJoia  7  hlS  d6tb.  year  m  tbe  second  section,  or 
manoeuvres.  In  the  militia  2fincSgi?7  ^^“g-practice  and  in  the  autumn  for  field 
and  recruits  chos  “tylT from  ?£,  ™rte toSi^T  P”  »  the  rants, 

summoned  for  duty  in  the  field  army  Fhiallv  ^  °.t  .conscnpts  but  not  immediately 

46  belongs  to  the  third  section  called' the  Gloat! '(T  n!!t  Cltlfen  bet'veen  the  ages  of  36  and 
for  home  service  in  war.  In  hrie  of  rear  /  {Landsturm) ,  which  can  only  be  called  upon 

corps  with  headquarters  at  Craiova,  Bucharest  Tassv  and^Galat1/^  h*f  v?Ur  complete  army 
brigade  in  the  Dobrudja,  and  a  separate  cavalry  d  Gfu A.  ’  besides  an  independent 

Its  peace  strength  in  1909-10  wi !Z V  officeSn  i  t  Wlth  head9uarters  at  Bucharest, 

and  18,920  horses.1  The  infantry  was  armed  ’with  the a??'coUI?lsslone(i  officers  and  men 
1 893),  the  cavalry  with  the  Mannlicher  carbine  the*  horse  andiidd^nf116  n5f  (TUodeI 
quick-firing  guns.  On  a  war  footing  the  field  amwlol  p  T  -d  ltdlery  Wlth  Krupp 
It  was  estimated  that  the  militia  should  ultimately^  °Uid  contain  225,000  combatants, 
men  but  up  to.igio  this  branch  ofthes^  100,000 

ments  for  mobilization  are  otherwise  very  complete  anTthp1 tfie^,organized-  The  arrange- 
high  state  of  efficiency  The  war  budge/forT^xo  13  mamtained  in  a 

flic  fortifications  designed  in  t8$'?  Kxt  td_-i  •  *  •’  ‘  '3 

completed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  /a  000  L  f  B  lg,7n  engineer.  General  Brialmont,  and 
They  consist  of  the  k%sto™  of  the  national  defences 

Galatz  to  Focshani,  and  inteSed  to  cover an armv  n °Ver  -a  front  of  45  m.  from 
north-east,  and  of  the  outworks  which  make  Buchare- agaanfst  mvaders  from  the 
world,  except  Paris.  All  these  fortification «  ;nr.iC  aares^  the  largest  fortified  camp  in  the 
Focshani,  are  strongly  armed  with  Krupp  and  Grusonl/ns  addltl°nal  Works  at  Galatz  and 

iin  f~  18  diVided  int°  tW°  S<tUadroas  ;  'one  for  the  Danube,  with  head- 

war  strength  wasreK^ooo offiSS?  280,00/  men^ld^o^uTs!  and  46°  ^  The 
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quarters  at  Galatz  ;  one  for  the  Black  Sea,  with  headquarters  at  Constantza.  In  1909-10 
the  fleet  comprised  one  cruiser,  seven  gunboats,  eight  torpedo-boats,  six  coastguard  vessels, 
a  training-ship,  a  despatch-boat,  a  ship  for  the  mining  service  and  numerous  vessels  for 
naval  police.  The  state  possesses  a  floating  dock  and  a  marine  arsenal  at  Galatz. 

Religion. — The  State  Church  of  Rumania,  which  is  governed  by  a  Holy  Synod,  professes 
the  Orthodox  Oriental  creed.  Its  independence  was  formally  recognized  by  the  oecumenical 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1885.  The  Rumanian  Church  had  claimed  its  independence 
from  very  ancient  times,  but  under  the  Turkish  suzerainty  and  Phanariote  hospodars 
Greeks  were  generally  elected  as  bishops,  and  the  influence  of  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  came  to  be  more  and  more  felt.  In  1864  it  declared  itself  independent  of  all 
foreign  prelates.  In  1872  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  bishops  were  elected  by  the 
senate,  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  synod  sitting  as  an  assembly  (the  only  other 
occasion  on  which  provision  is  made  for  such  an  assembly  is  in  the  event  of  the  throne 
becoming  vacant  without  any  apparent  heir).  It  was  subsequently  decided  to  consecrate 
the  holy  oil  in  Rumania  instead  of  procuring  it  from  Russia  or  Constantinople  ;  but  the 
Greek  patriarch  protested.  Secret  negotiations  were  entered  into  which  came  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  patriarch  feared  on  the  one  hand  that  the  growing  influence  of  the  Russian 
Church  would  give  a  colour  of  Slavism  to  the  whole  church,  and  that  a  Russian  might 
eventually  be  appointed  oecumenical  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  while  the  Rumanians 
hoped  by  means  of  the  independence  of  their  church  to  deprive  the  Russians  of  all  excuse 
for  interfering  in  their  internal  affairs  under  the  pretext  of  religion.  The  Rumanians, 
although  obtaining  complete  independence,  agreed  to  recognize  the  patriarch  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  metropolitan  archbishop  of  Bucharest,  officially  styled  metropolitan  primate  of 
Rumania,  presides  over  the  Holy  Synod  ;  the  other  members  being  the  metropolitan  of 
Jassy  (primate  of  Moldavia),  the  six  bishops  of  Ramnicu  Valcea,  Roman,  Hushi,  Buzeu, 
Curtea  de  Argesh  and  the  Lower  Danube  (Galatz)  ;  together  with  eight  bishops  in  partibus, 
their  coadjutors.  Metropolitans  and  bishops  are  elected  by  the  senate  and  deputies,  sitting 
together.  In  Hungary  there  are  a  uniate  metropolitan  and  three  bishops  belonging  to  the 
Rumanian  church.  The  secular  clergy  marry  before  ordination  ;  and  only  regular  clergy 
(kalugari)  are  eligible  for  high  preferment.  Although  many  convents  had  been  closed  and 
utilized  for  secular  purposes,  there  were  in  1910  no  less  than  168,  including  nunneries.  The 
older  convents  are  usually  built  in  places  difficult  of  access  and  are  strongly  fortified  ;  for 
in  troublous  times  they  served  as  refuges  for  the  peasants  or  rallying-places  for  demoralized 
troops.  The  sequestration  of  the  monastic  estates,  which  in  1864  covered  nearly  one-third 
of  Rumania,  was  due  to  flagrant  abuses.  Many  estates  were  held  by  alien  foundations, 
such  as  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos  and  Jerusalem  ;  while  the  revenues  of  many  more 
were  spent  abroad  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Religious  liberty  is  accorded  to 
all  churches,  Jews,  Moslems,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Armenians  and  Lipovans 
having  their  own  places  of  worship. 

Education. — Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  "  where  schools  are  available,” 
for  children  between  seven  and  eleven  years  of  age.  At  the  close  of  the  19th  century, 
however,  the  accommodation  was  insufficient,  the  attendance  limited  in  consequence,  and 
the  percentage  of  illiterates  high  ;  reaching  88-5  %  in  some  of  the  rural  communes.  Great 
improvements  were  effected  between  1900  and  1907,  the  number  of  schools  increasing  from 
3643  to  4463,  and  the  pupils  from  298,000  to  515,000.  The  state  contributes  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  elementary  schools,  for  the  Vlachs  in  Macedonia,  Bulgaria  and  Transylvania. 

Secondary  and  higher  education  are  also  free.  There  are  gymnasia,  or  grammar 
schools  of  four  classes,  roughly  corresponding  with  the  German  sub-gymnasia  ;  and  lyceums 
of  eight  classes,  which  answer  to  the  German  gymnasia.  Up  to  the  fourth  class  ali  pupils 
are  taught  alike  in  the  lyceums  ;  in  the  fifth,  however,  they  are  divided  into  a  literary  or 
“  humanist  ”  section,  and  a  scientific  or  “  realist  ”  section.  The  four  upper  classes  are 
taught  French  and  German  ;  English  and  Italian  being  added  for  the  “  realists,"  Greek 
and  Latin  for  the  “  humanists.”  Technical  instruction  is  given  in  the  agricultural  schools  ; 
in  various  arts  and  crafts  institutes,  such  as  those  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy  ;  in  the  veterinary 
and  engineering  colleges  of  Bucharest ;  in  numerous  commercial  schools,  and  in  schools  of 
domestic  economy  for  girls.  In  1909-10  there  were  four  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  seven 
training  schools  for  teachers  and  eight  military  schools.  The  cost  of  education  is  largely 
borne  by  the  communes,  as  well  as  by  the  state.  At  Bucharest  and  Jassy  there  are  univer¬ 
sities  with  faculties  of  law,  philosophy,  science  and  medicine  and  theology. 
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HISTORY  OF  WALACHIA 

Fhe  earliest  record  of  the  lands  which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Rumania  begins  with 
m™ediately  preceding  their  conquest  by  the  Romans.  From"  the  6th 
the  1 2th  century,  wave  after  wave  of  barbarian  conquerors,  Goths,  Tatars  Slavs 
nlm  P^sed  over  the  country,  and,  according  to  one  school  of  historians 

c  most  obliterated  its  original  Daco-Roman  population  ;  the  modern  Vlachs  on  this 

Ac3i„Vtr„T:rf  »,  kter  3  tarn  Transdanubian  territory! 

According  to  others,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were,  at  worst,  only  submerged  for 

a  time  and  their  direct  descendants  are  the  Rumans  of  to-day.'  Each  of  these 
conflicting  views  is  supported  by  strong  evidence 

?™ards  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  Walachia  and  Moldavia  were  occupied  bv 
a  mixed  population,  composed  partly  of  Vlachs,  but  mainly  of  Slavs  and  Tatars  •  in 

Rn™nIa  ?fa'-a  S°i,Called  Muntenia,  the  Petchenegs  and  Cumanians  predominated 
umanian  historians  have  striven,  by  piecing  together  the  stray  fragments  of  evidence 
w  ich  survive,  to  prove  that  their  Vlach  ancestors  had  not,  as  sometimes  alleged  been 
reduced  to  a  scattered  community  of  nomadic  shepherds,  dwelling  among ‘"the  Car¬ 
pathians  as  the  serfs  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours  The  researches  of  TT3-rr 
Xenopol  and  other  historians  tend  show  the  existence  of  a  highly  otantd  *ac"h 
society  m  Transylvania,  Oltland  and  certain  districts  of  Hungary  and  Moldavia  •  of 
a  settled  commonalty,  agricultural  rather  than  pastoral ;  and'  of'  a  hereditary  feudal 
nobdrty,  bound  to  pay  tribute  and  render  military  service  to  the  Hungarian  crown 
but  enjoying  many  privileges,  which  were  defined  by  a  distinct  customalv  law 
valahicum).  Although  the  characteristic  titles  of  voivode  kne -  and  ban  fall  im  1  ^ 
military  as  well  as  civil  authority)  are  of  Slavonic  origin  and  perhaps 
the  practice  of  the  later  Bulgarian  (or  Bulgaro-Vlachian)  emph/the  mowth  of  Vlach 
feudal  institutions  is  attributed  to  German  influences,  which  permeated  thmtt 
Hungarian  channels  into  the  Vlach  world,  and  transformed  the  primitive tnba  duet 
mto  a  feudal  aristocracy  of  boiars  or  boyards  2  (nobles)  P  °  1  h  f 

vi  lVlth  nthe  I3th  f  ntur.A  at  latest,  begins  the  authentic  political  historv  of  the 

Vlachs  in  Rumania,  but  it  is  not  the  history  of  a  united  Deonle  The  u  3  •  y-  i  - 

of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  developed  separatelv  and  eTr  h  h,  1  de  two  PnnciPalities 
About  the  year  ,774  it  first  beco^pSto  toS  o/S  “3 

Principalities  in  a  single  narrative,  owing  to  the  uniform  svSem  n 6  Danub!an 
adopted  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  the  rapid  contemporary  mowth  ?lmst];atl01} 
consciousness  among  the  Vlachs  At  last  in  1  gen  th  =>  t  P  Y  th  of  a  natlonal 
united  under  the  name  of  Rumania  ^  the  tW°  pnnC1Palltles  were  finally 

Trad.tion,  as  embodied  in  a  native  rhrnmVlp  nf  +Ura  cti 
History  of  the  Rumen  Land  since  IhfZrivai 7m Runmls  bivVa  ^  ““H  the 
the  founding  of  the  Walachian  state  by  Rad'  N«f 7^X12"“°' 
known  as  Negru  Voda,  the  Black  Prince),  voivfde  5  3  33  of  3a3 ^ 

Mace3iaWalaChia  ““  lh,i  01t’  to  *>»  the  MeydX,  BXuxIu  in  sonthm 

or  fa3r!a‘andRdrSn  nfSaGf  TVTiV  tto  A°  S“ir  ^  "»ri‘ 

aristocracy  also  survived,  and  feudaVS^  333  33 
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m  rC9?  descended  with  a  numerous  people  into  the  Transalpine  plain 
f,w,Toab  1Snhed  11S  caPlt,al,  first  at  Campulung  and  then  at  Curtea  de  Argesh.  Radu  dies 
hut an<?  1SuUC+eedrdrvy>  a  ®ene®  ,of  voivodes  whose  names  and  dates  are  duly  given  • 
but  this  early  chapter  of  Walachian  history  has  been  rudely  handled  by  critical  historians’ 

A,  Wnladrhaable  body  .of  ).iacbs  doubtless  emigrated  from  Hungary  at  this  time,  and  founded 

for^a  a,PnnciP.allty  d®pendent  on  the  Hungarian  crown  ;  but  material  is  lacking 

lor  a  detailed  description  of  the  movement.  ^ 

In  133°  the  voivode  John  Bassaraba  i  or  Bassarab  the  Great  (1310-38)  succeeded 
in  mflicting  a  crushing  defeat  on  his  suzerain  King  Charles  I.  of  Hungary,  and  for  fourteen 
years  Walachia  enjoyed  complete  independence.  Louis  the  Great  (1342-82)  succeeded  for 
fnfhV+V11  re+Sn0rmg  the  Hungarian  supremacy,  but  in  1367  the  voivode  Vlad  or  Vladislav 
inflicted  another  severe  defeat  on  the  Hungarians,  and  succeeded  for  a  time  in  ousting  the 
Magyar  governor  of  Turnu  Sevenn,  and  thus  incorporating  Oltland  in  his  own  dominions 
Subsequently,  m  order  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Walachian  voivode,  the  king  of 

ungary  invested  him  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Fogaras  and  Omlas,  Ruman  districts  in 
1  ransyivama. 

Under  the  voivode  Mircea  (1386-1418),  whose  prowess  is  still  celebrated  in  the  national 
folk-songs  Walachia  played  for  a  while  a  more  ambitious  part.  This  prince  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign  sought  a  counterpoise  to  Hungarian  influence  in  close  alliance  with 
King  Ladislaus  V.  of  Poland  He  added  to  his  other  titles  that  of  “  count  of  Severin 
despot  of  the  Dobrudja,  and  lord  of  Silistria,”  and  both  Vidin  and  Sistova  appear  in  his 
possession.  A  Walachian  contingent,  apparently  Mircea’s,  aided  the  Servian  tsar  Lazar 
in  his  vain  endeavour  to  resist  the  Turks  at  Kossovo  (1389)  ;  later  he  allied  himself  with 
his  former  enemy  Sigismund  of  Hungary  against  the  Turkish  sultan  Bayezid  I.,  who  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  allied  armies. at  Nikopolis  in  1396.  Bayezid  subsequently  invaded 
and  laid  waste  a  large  part  of  Walachia,  but  the  voivode  succeeded  in  inflicting  considerable 
loss  on  the  retiring  Turks,  and  the  capture  of  Bayezid  by  Timur  in  1402  gave  the  country  a 
reprieve  In  the  internecine  struggle  that  followed  amongst  the  sons  of  Bayezid  Mircea 
espoused  the  cause  of  Musa  ;  but,  though  he  thus  obtained  for  a  while  considerable  influence 
in  the  Turkish  councils,  this  policy  eventually  drew  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  sultan 
Mahomet  I.,  who  ultimately  reduced  him  to  a  tributary  position. 

During  the  succeeding  period  the  Walachian  princes  appear  alternately  as  the  allies 
Hungary  or  the  creatures  of  the  Turk.  In  the  later  battle  of  Kossovo  of  1448  between 
the  Hungarians,  led  by  Hunyadi  Janos  and  the  sultan  Murad  II.,  the  Walachian  contingent 
treacherously  surrendered  to  the  lurks  ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  the  victorious  sultan  from 
massacring  the  prisoners  and  adding  to  the  tribute  a  yearly  contribution  of  3000  javelins 
and  4000  shields.  In  1453  Constantinople  fell  ;  in  1454  Hunyadi  died  ;  and  a  year  later 
the  sultan  invaded  Walachia  to  set  up  Vlad  IV.  (1455—62),  the  son  of  a  former  voivode. 
1  he  father  of  this  A  lad  had  himself  been  notorious  for  his  ferocity,  but  his  son  during  his 
Turkish  sojourn,  had  improved  on  his  father’s  example.  He  was  known  in  Walachia  as 
Dracul,  or  the  Devil,  and  has  left  a  name  in  history  as  Vlad  the  Impaler.  The  stories  of 
his  ferocious  savagery'  exceed  belief.  He  is  said  to  have  feasted  amongst  his  impaled 
■victims.  A\  hen  the  sultan  Mahomet,  infuriated  at  the  impalement  of  his  envoy,  the  pasha 
of  Vidin,  who  had  been  charged  with  Vlad  s  deposition,  invaded  Walachia  in  person  with 
an  immense  host,  he  is  said  to  have  found  at  one  spot  a  forest  of  pales  on  which  were  the 
bodies  of  men,  women  and  children.  The  voivode  Radu  (1462-75)  was  substituted  for 
this  monster  by  Turkish  influence,  and  constrained  to  pay  a  tribute  of  12,000  ducats  ;  but 
Vlad  returned  to  the  throne  in  1476—77. 

The  shifting  policy  of  the  Walachian  princes  at  this  time  is  well  described  in  a  letter 
of  the  Hungarian  king  Matthias  Corvinus  (1458-90)  to  Casimir  of  Poland.  “  The  voivodes,” 
he  writes,  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  fawn  alternately  upon  the  Turks,  the  Tatars,  the 
Poles  and  the  Hungarians,  that  among  so  many  masters  their  perfidy  may  remain  un¬ 
punished.  The  prevalent  laxity  of  marriage,  the  frequency  of  divorce,  and  the  fact  that 
illegitimate  children  could  succeed  as  well  as  those  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  by  multiplving 
the  candidates  for  the  voivodeship  and  preventing  any  regular  system  of  succession,  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  internal  confusion  of  the  country.  The  elections,  though  often  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Turkish  Divan,  were  still  constitutionally  in  the  hands  of  the  boiars,  who  were 
split  up  into  various  factions,  each  with  its  own  pretender  to  the  throne.  The  princes 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  usually  met  with  violent  ends.  A  large  part 
of  the  population  led  a  pastoral  life,  and  at  the  time  of  Verantius’s  visit  to  Walachia  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  towns  and  villages  were  built  of  wood  and  wattle  and 
daub.  Tirgovishtea  alone,  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  a  considerable 
town,  with  two  stone  castles. 

A  temporary  improvement  took  place  under  Neagoe  Bassaraba  (1 512-21).  Neagoe 
was  a  great  builder  of  monasteries  ;  he  founded  the  cathedrals  of  Curtea  de  Argesh  and 
Tirgovyshtea,  and  adorned  Mount  Athos  with  his  pious  works.  He  transferred  the  direct 

1  A.  Sturdza  gives  a  genealogical  table,  showing  that  Radu  belonged  to  the  great 
native  dynasty  of  Bassarab  or  Bassaraba,  which  continued,  though  not  in  unbrokensuc- 
cession,  to  rule  in  Walachia  until  1658,  and  in  Moldavia  until  1669. 
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allegiance  of  the  Walachian  Church  from  the  patriarchate  of  Ochrida  in  Macedonia  to  that 
of  Constantinople.  On  his  death,  however,  the  brief  period  of  comparative  prosperity 
which -his  architectural  works  attest  was  tragically  interrupted,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time 
that  Walachia  was  doomed  to  sink  into  a  Turkish  pashalic.  The  Turkish  commander, 
Mahmud  Bey,  became  treacherously  possessed  of  Neagoe’s  young  son  and  successor,  and, 
sending  him  a  prisoner  to  Stambul,  proceeded  to  nominate  Turkish  governors  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Walachia.  The  Walachians  resisted  desperately,  elected  Radu,  a  kinsman 
of  Neagoe,  voivode,  and  succeeded  with  Hungarian  help  in  defeating  Mahmud  Bey  at 
Grumatz  in  1522.  The  conflict  was  prolonged  with  varying  fortunes  until  in  1524  the 
dogged  opppsition  of  the  Walachians  triumphed  in  the  sultan’s  recognition  of  Radu. 

But  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in  1526  decided  the  long  preponderance  of  Turkish  control. 
The  unfortunate  province  served  as  a  transit  route  for  Turkish  expeditions  against  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  and  was  exhausted  by  continual  requisitions.  Turkish  settlers  were 
gradually  making  good  their  footing  on  Walachian  soil,  and  mosques  were  rising  in  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  voivode  Alexander,  who  succeeded  in  1591,  and  like  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  bought  his  post  of  the  Divan,  carried  the  oppression  still  further  by  introducing 
a  janissary  guard  and  farming  out  his  possessions  to  his  Turkish  supporters.  Meanwhile 
the  Turkish  governors  on  the  Bulgarian  bank  never  ceased  to  ravage  the  country,  and 
again  it  seemed  as  if  Walachia  must  share  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  States  and  succumb  to  the 
direct  government  of  the  Ottoman. 


In  the  depth  of  the  national  distress  the  choice  of  the  people  fell  on  Michael,  the  son  of 
Petrushko,  ban  of  Craiova,  the  first  dignitary  of  the  realm,  who  had  fled  to  Transylvania  to 
escape  Alexander’s  machinations.  Supported  at  Constantinople  by  two  influential  person¬ 
ages,  Sigismund  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania  (1581-98  and  1601-2),  and  the  English 
ambassador,  Edward  Barton,  and  aided  by  a  loan  of  200,000  florins,  Michael  succeeded  in 
procuring  from  the  Divan  the  deposition  of  his  enemy  and  his  own  nomination. 

The  genius  of  Michael  "  the  Brave  ”  (1593-1601)  secured  Walachia  for  a  time  a  place 
m  universal  history.  The  moment  for  action  was  favourable.  The  emperor  Rudolph  II. 
had  gained  some  successes  over  the  "lurks,  and  Sigismund  Bathory  had  been  driven  by 
lurkish  extortions  to  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  the  sultan.  But  the  first  obstacle  to  be 
dealt  with  was  the  presence  of  the  enemy  within  the  walls.  By  previous  concert  with  the 
Moldavian  voivode  Aaron,  on  the  13th  of  November  1594,  the  Turkish  guards  and  settlers 
m  the  two  principalities  were  massacred  at  a  given  signal.  Michael  followed  up  these 
Walachian  Vespers  ”  by  an  actual  invasion  of  Turkish  territory,  and,  aided  by  Sigismund 
Bathory,  succeeded  in  carrying  by  assault  Rustchuk,  Silistria  and  other  places  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  lower  Danube.  A  simultaneous  invasion  of  Walachia  by  a  large  Turkish 
and  Tatar  host  was  successfully  defeated  ;  the  Tatar  khan  withdrew  with  the  loss  of  his 
bravest  followers,  and,  in  the  great  victory  of  Mantin  on  th^Danube  (1595),  the  Turkish 
army  was  annihilated,  and  its  leader,  Mustafa,  slain.  The  sultan  now  sent  Sinan  Pasha, 
‘‘  the  Renegade,”  to  invade  Walachia  with  100,000  men.  Michael  withdrew  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  before  this  overwhelming  force,  but,  being  joined  bv  Bathory  with  a  Transylvanian 
contingent,  the  voivode  resumed  the  offensive,  stormed  Bucharest,  where  Sinan  had  en¬ 
trenched  a  Turkish  detachment,  and,  pursuing  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  the  Danube 
overtook  the  rearguard  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  capturing  enormous  booty.  Sinan  Pasha 
returned  to  Constantinople  to  die,  it  is  said,  of  vexation  ;  and  in  1597,  the  sultan,  weary  of  a 
disastrous  contest,  sent  Michael  a  red  flag  in  token  of  reconciliation,  reinvested  him  for  life  in 
an  office  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  deprive  him,  and  granted  the  succession  to  his  son 

In  1599,  on  the  abdication  of  Sigismund  Bathory  in  Transylvania,  Michael  in  league 
with  the  imperialist  forces,  and  in  connivance  with  the  Saxon  burghers,  attacked  and 
defeated  his  successor  Andreas  Bathory  near  Hermannstadt,  and,  seizing  himself  the  reins 
of  government,  secured  his  proclamation  as  prince  of  Transylvania.  The  emperor  con¬ 
sented  to  appoint  him  his  viceroy  ( locum  tenens  per  Transylvaniam) ,  and  the  sultan  ratified 
his  election.  As  prince  of  Transylvania  he  summoned  diets  in  1599  and  1600,  and  having 
expelled  the  voivode  of  Moldavia,  united  under  his  sceptre  three  principalities.  The 
partiality  that  he  showed  for  the  Ruman  and  Szekler  parts  of  the  population  alienated 
nowever,  the  Iransylvanian  Saxons,  who  preferred  the  direct  government  of  the  emperor! 
the  imperial  commissioner,  General  Basta,  lent  his  support  to  the  disaffected  party  and 
Michael  was  driven  out  of  Transylvania  by  a  successful  revolt,  while  a  Polish  army  invaded 
v\  alachia  from  the  Moldavian  side.  Michael’s  coolness  and  resource,  however  never 
deserted  him.  He  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  emperor,  rode  to  Prague,  won  over  Rudolph  bv 
his  singular  address,  and,  richly  supplied  with  funds,  reappeared  in  Transylvania  as  imperial 
governor.  In  conjunction  with  Basta  he  defeated  the  superior  Transylvanian  forces  at 
Goroslo,  expelling  Sigismund  Bathory,  who  had  again  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  taking  one 
hundred  and  fifty  flags  and  forty-five  cannon.  But  at  the  moment  of  his  returning  |ros- 
penty  Basta,  who  had  quarrelled  with  him  about  the  supreme  command  of  the  imperial 
forces  procured  his  murder  on  the  19th  of  August  1601.  Not  only  had  Michael  succeeded 
m  rolling  back  for  a  time  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest,  but  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 

^eftntKTyihRUmted  What  CUC0  ^fen  Traian’s  Dacia'  in  its  widest  extent,  and 
with  it  the  whole  Ruman  race  north  ot  the  Danube,  under  a  single  sceptre. 
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Michael’s  wife  Florika  and  liis  son  Nicholas  were  carried  off  into  Tatar  captivity,  and 
Serban  or  Sherban,  of  the  Bassaraba  family,  was  raised  to  the  voivodeship  of  Walachia  by 
imperialist  influences,  while  Sigismund  resumed  the  government  of  Transylvania.  On  his 
deposition  by  the  Porte  in  1610,  there  followed  a  succession  of  princes  who,  though  still  for 
the  most  part  of  Ruman  origin,  bought  their  appointment  at  Stambul.  Walachian  con¬ 
tingents  were  continually  employed  by  the  Turks  in  their  Polish  wars,  and  the  settlement 
of  Greeks  in  an  official  or  mercantile  capacity  in  the  principality  provoked  grave  discontent, 
which  on  one  occasion  took  the  form  of  a  massacre. 

The  reign  of  the  voivode  Matthias  Bassaraba  (1633-54)  was  an  interval  of  comparative 
prosperity.  Matthias  repulsed  his  powerful  rival,  Basil  the  Wolf,  the  voivode  of  Moldavia 
and  liis  Tatar  and  Cossack  allies.  His  last  days  were  embittered,  however,  by  an  outbreak 
of  military  anarchy.  His  illegitimate  son  and  successor,  Constantine  Serban  (i654-58\ 
was  the  last  of  the  Bassaraba  dynasty  to  rule  over  Walachia  ;  and  on  his  death  the  Turkish 
yoke  again  weighed  heavier  on  his  country.  The  old  capital,  Tirgovishtea,  was  considered 
by  the  Divan  to  be  too  near  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  and  the  voivodes  were  accordingly 
compelled  to  transfer  their  residence' to  Bucharest,  which  was  finally  made  the  seat  of 
government  in  1 698. 

The  mechanical  skill  of  the  Walachians  was  found  useful  by  the  Turks,  who  employed 
them  as  carpenters  and  pontonniers  ;  and  during  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683  the  Walachian 
contingent,  which,  under  the  voivode  Serban  Cantacuzene,  had  been  forced  to  co-operate 
with  the  Turks,  was  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  two  bridges  over  the  Danube 
above  and  below  Aienna.  The  Walachian  as  well  as  the  Moldavian  prince,  who  had  been 
also  forced  to  bring  hi  s' contingent,  maintained  a  secret  system  of  communication  with  the 
besieged,  which  was  continued  by  Serban  after  his  return  to  Walachia.  The  emperor 
granted  him  a  diploma  creating  him  count  of  the  empire  and  recognizing  his  descent  from 
the  imperial  house  of  Cantacuzene,  Serban  meanwhile  collecting  his  forces  for  an  open  breach 
with  the  Porte.  His  prudence,  however,  perpetually  postponed  the  occasion,  and  Walachia 
enjo}’ed  peace  to  his  death  in  1688.  This  peaceful  state  of  the  country  gave  the  voivode 
leisure  to  promote  its  internal  culture,  and  in  the  year  of  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  first  part  of  a  Walachian  Bible  issue  from  the  first  printing-press  of  the  country, 
which  he  had  established  at  Bucharest.  He  had  also  caused  to  be  compiled  a  history  of 
Walachia,  and  had  called  to  the  country  many  teachers  of  the  Greek  language,  whose 
business  it  was  to  instruct  the  sons  of  the  boiars  in  grammar,  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 

Immediately  on  Serban’s  death  the  boiars,  to  prevent  the  Porte  from  handing  over 
the  office  to  the  Greek  adventurer  who  bid  the  highest,  proceeded  to  elect  his  sister’s  son 
Constantine  Brancovan.  The  Turkish  envoy  then  in  Bucharest  was  persuaded  to  invest 
Brancovan  with  the  caftan,  or  robe  of  office,  in  token  of  Turkish  approval,  and  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  also  present,  and  the  archbishop  of  Walachia,  Theodosius, 
consecrated  him  together  at  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  where  he  took  the  coronation 
oath  to  devote  his  whole  strength  to  the  good  of  his  country  and  received  the  boiars’  oath 
of  submission.  Brancovan,  it  is  true,  found  it  expedient  to  devote  his  predecessor’s  treasure 
to  purchasing  the  confirmation  of  his  title  from  the  Divan,  but  the  account  of  his  coronation 
ceremony  remains  an  interesting  landmark  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  country. 
In  his  relations  with  the  Habsburg  power  he  displayed  the  same  caution  as  the  voivode 
Serban.  In  spite  of  defeats  inflicted  on  the  Turks  by  the  imperial  troops  at  Pozliarevats, 
Nish  and  Vidin,  in  1689,  it  was  only  by  an  exercise  of  force  that  they  secured  winter  quarters 
in  Walachia;  and  though,  after  the  battle  of  Poltava  in  1709,  Brancovan  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  tsar  Peter  the  Great,  he  avoided  giving  open  effect  to  it.  The  tran¬ 
quillity  which  he  thus  obtained  was  employed  by  Brancovan  as  by  his  predecessor  in 
furthering  the  internal  well-being  of  the  country,  with  what  success  is  best  apparent  from 
the  description  of  Walachia  left  by  the  Florentine  Del  Chiaro,  who  visited  the  country  in 
1709  and  spent  seven  years  there.  He  describes  the  stoneless  Walachian  plain,  with  its 
rich  pastures,  its  crops  of  maize  and  millet,  and  woods  so  symmetrically  planted  and  care¬ 
fully  kept  by  Brancovan’s  orders  that  hiding  in  them  was  out  of  the  question.  Butter 
and  honey  were  exported  to  supply  the  sultan’s  kitchen  at  Stambul ;  wax  and  cattle  to 
Venice  ;  and  the  red  and  white  wine  of  Walachia,  notably  that  of  Pitesci,  to  Transylvania. 
The  Walachian  horses  were  in  demand  among  the  Turks  and  Poles.  Near  Ribnik  and 
elsewhere  were  salt-mines  which  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  Transdanubian  provinces 
of  Turkey  ;  there  were  considerable  copper  mines  at  Maidan  ;  and  iron  was  worked  near 
Tirgovishtea.  The  gipsy  community  was  bound  to  bring  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  gold 
from  the  washings  of  the  Argesh.  Many  of  the  boiars  were  wealthy,  but  the  common  people 
w'ere  so  ground  down  with  taxation  that  “  of  their  ancient  Roman  valour  only  the  name 
remained.”  To  avoid  the  extortion  of  their  rulers  numbers  had  emigrated  to  Transylvania 
and  even  to  the  Turkish  provinces.  The  principal  Walachian  city  was  Bucharest,  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  about  50,000  ;  but,  except  for  two  large  hans  or  merchants’  halls 
built  m  Brancovan  and  his  predecessor,  and  the  recently  erected  palace,  which  had  a 
marble  staircase  andM  fine  garden,  the  houses  were  of  wood.  The  dress  of  the  men  was 
thoroughly  Turkish  except  for  their  lambskin  caps,  that  of  the  women  half  Greek,  half 
Turkish.  The  houses  were  scrupulously  clean  and  strewn  with  sweet  herbs.  Del  Chiaro 
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notices  the  great  imitative  capacity  of  the  race,  both  artistic  and  mechanical.  A  Walachian 
m  Venice  had  copied  several  of  the  pictures  there  with  great  skill  ;  the  copperplates  and 
wood  engravings  for  the  new  press  were  executed  by  native  hands.  The  Walachians 
imitated  every  kind  of  Turkish  and  European  manufacture  ;  and,  though  the  boiars  im¬ 
ported  liner  glass  from  Venice  and  Bohemia,  a  glass  manufactory  had  been  established  near 
Tirgovish tea  which  produced  a  better  quality  than  the  Polish.  From  the  Bucharest  press, 
besides  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  books,  there  were  issued  in  the  Ruman  tongue  a  translation 
of  a  French  work  entitled  The  Maxims  of  the  Orientals  and  The  Romance  of  Alexander  the 
Great  In  1700  Brancovan  had  a  map  of  the  country  made  and  a  copperplate  engraving 
of  it  executed  at  Padua.  s  6 

-the  prosperity  of  Walachia,  however,  under  its  “  Golden  Bey,”  as  Brancovan  was 
known  at  Stambul,  only  increased  the  Turkish  exactions  ;  and,  although  all  demands  were 
punctually  met,  the  sultan  finally  resolved  on  the  removal  of  his  too  prosperous  vassal. 
Brancovan  was  accused  of  secret  correspondence  with  the  emperor,  the  tsar,  the  king  of 
Poland  and  the  Venetian  republic,  of  betraying  the  Porte’s  secrets,  of  preferring  Tirgovishtea 
to  Bucharest  as  a  residence,  of  acquiring  lands  and  palaces  in  Transylvania,  of  keeping 
agents  at  Venice  and  Vienna,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  had  invested  large  sums,  and  of 
striking  gold  coins  -with  his  effigy.1  An  envoy  arrived  at  Bucharest  on  the  4th  of  April 
I7u4l  and  Proc]aimed  Brancovan  mazil,  i.e.  deposed.  He  was  conducted  to  Constantinople 
and  beheaded,  together  with  his  four  sons.  A  scion  of  the  rival  Cantacuzenian  family  was 
elected  by  the  pasha’s  orders,  and  he,  after  exhausting  the  principality  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Divan,  was  in  turn  deposed  and  executed  in  1716. 

Rp°m  Period  onwards  the  Porte  introduced  a  new  system  with  regard  to  its 
Walachian  vassals.  The  line  of  national  princes  ceased.  The  office  of  voivode  or  hospodar 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  Stambul,  to  be  farmed  out  from  a  purely  mercenary  point 
of  view.  The  princes  who  now  succeeded  one  another  in  rapid  succession  were  mostly 
Breeks  from  the  Phanar  quarter  of  Constantinople  who  had  served  the  palace  in  the  quality 
of  dragoman  (interpreter),  or  held  some  other  court  appointment.  They  were  nominated 
by  imperial  firman  without  a  shadow  of  free  election,  and  were  deposed  and  transferred 
from  one  principality  to  another,  executed  or  reappointed,  like  so  many  pashas.  Like 
pashas  they  rarely  held  their  office  more  than  three  years,  it  being  the  natural  policy  of  the 
Porte  to  multiply  such  lucrative  nominations.  The  same  hospodar  was  often  reappointed 
again  and  again  as  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  necessary  to  buy  back  his  title  Con¬ 
stantine  Mavrocordato  was  in  this  way  hospodar  of  Walachia  at  six  different  times  and 
paid  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  a  million  lion-dollars  (£40,000)  for  the  office.  The  princes 

Tu  thn  C°U?t+7  were  generall7  men  of  intelligence  and  culture.  Nicholas 
Mavrocordato  the  first  of  the  series,  was  himself  the  author  of  a  Greek  work  on  duties 
and  maintained  at  his  court  Demeter  Prokopios  of  MoschopMis  in  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
L  I-eWMf  Greek  hterature  during  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  iSth  centuries.  Con- 
Tr°C?rda+°  wa®  auth°r  of  reallY  liberal  reforms.  He  introduced  an  urbarium 
U land  ^mitmg  to  24  the  days  of  angaria,  or  forced  labour,  owed  yearly  by  the  peasants 
to  their  feudal  lord.  In  1747  he  decreed  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  but  this  enactment  was 
not  earned  into  effect.  But  the  rule  of  the  Phanariotcs  could  not  but  be  productive  of 
grinding  oppression,  and  it  was  rendered  doubly  hateful  by  the  swarms  of  Greek  adven¬ 
turers  who  accompanied  them.  Numbers  of  the  peasantry  emigrated,  and  the  population 
rapidly  diminished.  In  1745  the  number  of  tax-paying  families,  which  a  few  yearn  before 
had  amounted  to  147,000,  had  sunk  to  70,000.  Yet  the  taxes  were  continual^  on  the 
increase,  and  the  hospodar  Scarlat  Ghica  (1758-61),  though  he  tried  to  win  some  popularity 
y  the  removal  of  lurkish  settlers  and  the  abolition  of  the  vakarit  or  tax  on  cattle  and 
horses,  which  was  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  peasantry,  raised  the  total  amount  of  taxation 
5,ooo,ooo  lion-dollars,  about  £1,000,000.  The  Turks  meantime  maintained  their  grip 
on  the  country  by  holding  on  the  Walachian  bank  of  the  Danube  the  fortresses  of  GiurgevoP 
Turnu  Sevenn  and  Orsova,  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Biurgevo, 

But  the  tide  of  Ottoman  dominion  was  ebbing  fast.  Already,  by  the  peace  of  Pa«a- 
louitz  (I  ozharevats)  in  1718,  the  banat  of  Craiova  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor  though 
Tn  ®el&rade  in  1739  it  was  recovered  by  the  Porte  for  its  Walachian  vassal 

Zl769  th®Russian  general  Romanzov  occupied  the  principality,  the  bishops  and  cle-gy 
TheVtf  tath  fidellty  t0  the  empress  Catherine,  and  a  deputation  of  boiars  followed 
rfaes  of  the  country  were  guaranteed,  taxation  reformed  and  in  1772  the  negotiations 

a  anVu  we,!n  PuSSla  and  the  Porte  broke  down  because  the  empress’s  representatives 
insisted  on  the  sultan’s  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia under a 

Turkish  r"le  Was’  h0"ever,  definitely  restored  by  the  treaty  of 

counected^  witlf ^raf1 0/ Mol rl a vhf  >  ^  ^  Peri°d  onwards  Walachian  history  is  closely 
LTA  with  that  of  Moldavia,  it  may  be  convenient  before  continuing  this  review  to 
turn  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  sister  principality.  6  leview  to 

of  these,  with  the  legend  "  constantinvs  bassaraba  de  brancovan  d  c 
S  nfw  PRINCEPS  valachiae  transalpine,”  and  having  on  the  reverse  the  crowned 
shield  of  Walachia  containing  a  raven  holding  a  cross  in  its  beak  between  a  moon  and  a 
star,  is  engraved  by  Del  Chiaro.  They  were  of  2,  3  and  ro  ducats  weight 
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According  to  the  native  traditional  account,  as  first  given  by  the  Moldavian  chronicler 
of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries,  Dragosh  the  son  of  Bogdan,  the  founder  of  the 
Moldavian  principality,  emigrated  with  his  followers  from  the  Hungarian  district  of 
Marmaros  in  the  northern  Carpathians.  The  dates  assigned  to  this  event  vary  from 
1299,  given  by  Urechia,  to  1342,  given  by  the  monastic  chronicle  of  Putna.  The  story 
is  related  with  various  fabulous  accompaniments.  From  the  aurochs  ( zimbru ),  in 
pursuit  of  which  Dragosh  first  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldova,  is  derived  the 
ox-head  of  the  Moldavian  national  arms,  and  from  his  favourite  hound  who  perished 
in  the  waters  the  name  of  the  river.  From  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  sources,  which 
are  somewhat  more  precise,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Dragosh,  who  is  confused  with  the 
historical  Bogdan  Voda  (1349-1365),  appears  to  have  been  1349,  and  his  departure 
from  Marmaros  was  carried  out  in  defiance  of  his  Hungarian  suzerain. 

These  legendary  accounts  seem  to  show  that  the  Moldavian  voivodate  was  founded, 
like  that  of  Walachia,  by  Vlach  immigrants  from  Hungary,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century.  Its  original  strength  lay  probably  in  the  compact  Ruman  settlements 
among  the  eastern  Carpathians,  first  mentioned  by  Nicetas  of  Chonae,  about  1164. 
The  Moldavian  lowlands  were  still  held  by  a  variety  of  Tatar  tribes,  who  were  only 
expelled  after  1350,  by  the  united  efforts  of  Andrew  Laszkovich,  voivode  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  Bogdan  Voda,  the  first  independent  prince  of  Moldavia.  Coins  bearing 
the  name  of  Bogdan  are  still  extant ;  and  there  is  an  inscription  over  his  tomb  at  the 
monastery  of  Radautzi,  in  Bukovina,  placed  there  by  Stephen  the  Great  of  Moldavia 
(1457-1504). 

In  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  Louis  of  Hungary  and  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  in  1372,  the  voivodate  of  Moldavia  was  recognized  as  a  dependency  of  the  crown 
of  St  Stephen.  The  overlordship  over  the  country  was,  however,  contested  by  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  their  rival  claims  were  a  continual  source  of  dispute  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  In  1412  a  remarkable  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  Sigismund, 
in  his  quality  of  king  of  Hungary,  and  King  Ladislaus.il.  of  Poland,  by  which  both 
parties  consented  to  postpone  the  question  of  suzerainship  in  Moldavia.  Should,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Turks  invade  the  country,  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  forces  were  to  unite  in 
expelling  them,  the  voivode  was  to  be  deposed,  and  the  Moldavian  territories  divided 
between  the  allies.  During  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  Polish  influence  was 
preponderant,  and  it  was  customary  for  the  voivodes  of  Moldavia  to  do  homage  to  the 
king  of  Poland  at  his  cities  of  Kameniec  or  Snyatin. 

In  1456*  the  voivode  Peter,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  were  now 
dominant  in  Servia  and  Walachia,  offered  the  sultan  Mahomet  II.  a  yearly  tribute 
of  2000  ducats.  On  his  deposition,  however,  in  1457  by  Stephen,  known  as  “  the  Great,” 
Moldavia  became  a  power  formidable  alike  to  Turk,  Pole  and  Hungarian.  Through¬ 
out  the  long  reign  of  this  voivode,  which  lasted  forty-six  years,  from  1458  to  1504,  his 
courage  and  resources  never  failed.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  appears,  in 
agreement  with  the  Turkish  sultan  and  the  king  of  Poland,  turning  out  the  Hungarian 
vassal,  the  ferocious  Vlad,  from  the  Walachian  throne,  and  annexing  the  coast  cities  of 
Kilia  and  Cetatea  Alba  or  Byelgorod,  the  Turkish  Akkerman.  These  cities  he  refused 
to  cede  to  the  sultan,  and,  about  this  period,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Venice 
and  the  shah  of  Persia,  in  the  vain  hope  of  organizing  a  world-wide  coalition  against 
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the  Turks.  In  the  autumn  of  1474  the  sultan  Mahomet  entered  Moldavia  at  the  head  of 
an  army  estimated  by  the  Polish  historian  Dlugosz  at  120,000  men.  The  voivode  Stephen 
withdrew  into  the  interior  at  the  approach  of  this  overwhelming  host,  but  on  the  17th  of 
JfiUary  I475’  tu£.nef  to  kfy  at  Rahova  (Podul  Inalt,  near  Vaslui)  and  gained  a  complete 
°7rermtheTur1kS-  F°Ur  Pashas  were  among  the  slain  ;  over  a  hundred  bannerslfell 
nto  the  Moldavian  hands  ;  and  only  a  few  survivors  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Danube. 
In  1476  Mahomet  again  invaded  Moldavia,  but,  though  successful  in  the  open  field  the 
1  urlcs  were  sorely  harassed  by  Stephen’s  guerilla  onslaughts,  and,  being  thinned  by  pestil- 

anCiM^siorTnf1IRa0rLStHaTTed  Tt.161116'  ^  1484  the  same  tactics  proved  successful  against 

Albert  Wb-h  ?o  onn  d  IL  7ears  later  a  Polish  invasion  of  Moldavia  under  John 

S  h?  T  '  1  men  m  d?saster-  and  shortly  afterwards  the  voivode  Stephen, 

wate^f  and  Tatar  contingent,  laid  waste  the  Polish  territories  to  the  upper 

w  aters  of  the  Vistula  and  succeeded  m  annexing  for  a  time  the  Polish  province  of  Pokutia 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Dniester.  ' 

Exclusive  of  this  temporary  acquisition,  the  Moldavian  territory  at  this  period  extended 
from  the :  river  Milcovu,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Walachia,  to  the  DnSster  ltin 
eluded  the  Carpathian  region  of  Bukovina,  literally  “  the  beechwood,"  where  lay  Sereth 

Bud7akCThe  1  +UCRWa  ’  KheiearhtST  residences  of  the  voivodes,  the  maritime  district  of 
frorrfca la Byel£orod  and  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube 
t]°  0  Galatz  to  the  Sulina  mouth.  The  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  practicallv 
the  same  as  that  described  in  the  case  of  Walachia,  the  officials  bearing  for  thePmost  part 

waVnTh  tles  denv+ed  froa\the  praptice  of  the  Bulgaro-Vlachian  tsardom  The  church 
was  Orthodox  Oriental,  and  depended  from  the  patriarch  of  Ochrida.  In  official’documents 

\rJrr-ge  USed  wa^  Slavoaic'  the  style  of  a  Moldavian  ruler  being  Nachalnik  i  Voievoda 
MoldovUsi,  prince  and  duke  ( =  Ger.  Furst  and  Herzog)  of  the  Moldovlachs.  The  election 
the  voivodes,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  boiars,  was  strictly  regulated  bv  hereditarv 
principles,  and  Cantemir  describes  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Dragosh  ^n  the  16th 
one  of  the  unsettling  causes  that  most  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  countn 
of1  qa>rm^  WaS  reckoned  4°,  000  strong,  and  the  cavalry  were  especially  formidable 
)fith  rent,  r!  Sebeii1C0'  eye-witness  of  the  state  of  Moldavia  at  the  beginning  of  the 

'6A centui>,  mentions  three  towns  of  the  interior  provided  with  stone  walls _ luciava 

W  ,  n1.  (Khotin)  and  Ncamtzu  ;  the  people  were  barbarous,  but  more  warlike  thin  the 

adopted  the  Tm-klshre  tenaC10US  °f  their  nationaI  costume.  punishing  with  death  any  who 
rw  l*1  a5°4  tbf,  Bp34  died-  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bogdan  III  “  the 

At  this  period  occurs  a  curious  interlude  in  Moldavian  history  In  r  s6t  th^  a/Uro  + 

“ex’aX%J„Xer Sf  6S“St”  MP  “  *“™‘i  vo*d“ 

pedigree,  ia  which.  staSg tom " ^  “  “to“"di"g 
royal  Servian  line  to  the  kinship  of  MoldiviaAnh-oH  ’  he  ,w°und  his  way  through  the 
Ferdinand  to  his  Snancial  T PST™ 

1600  cavalry  in  routing  by  a  bold  dash  th?  vastly  superiir  forcls  of  tin  a  only 

even  m  purchasing  the  Turkish  confirmation  of  his  usurped  B tie  wt  h  7  i7ode’  ,and 
BactXeiis  M oXSafilas,  and  eluded  the  Turkish  stipulation  that  he  Vim  a®s.unled  style  of 

&^tI5^^yagddJ^  "  He'S  ecfeTa"’  ^Put  downlfie 

master,  and  collected  children  from  every  part  of  the 
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at  his  expense.  He  also  busied  himself  with  the  collection  of  a  library.  But  his  taxes — 
a  ducat  for  each  family — were  considered  heavy  ;  his  orthodoxy  was  suspected,  hisjioreign 
counsellors  detested.  In  1563  the  people  rose,  massacred  the  Hungarian  guards,  the  foreign 
settlers,  and  hnallyjjacob  himself. 

The  expelled  voivode  Alexander  was  now  restored  by  the  Porte,  the  schools  were 
destroyed,  and  the  country  relapsed  into  its  normal  state  of  barbarism  under  Bogdan  IV. 
(1568-72).  Bogdan’s  successor,  John  the  Terrible  (1572-74),  was  provoked  by  the  Porte’s 
demand  for  120,000  ducats  as  tribute  instead^of  60,000  msTieretofore  to_rise  against  the 
oppressor  ;  but  after  gaining  three  victories  he  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  (1574),  and 
the  country  was  left  more  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ottoman.  Voivodes  were  now 
created  and  deposed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  Divan,  but  the  victories  of  Michael  the  Brave 
in  Walachia  infused  a  more  independent  spirit  into  the  Moldavians.  The  Moldavian 
dominion  was  now  disputed  by  the  Transylvanians  and  Poles,  but  in  1600  Michael  succeeded 
in  annexing  it  to  his  “  Great  Dacian  ”  realm.  On  Michael’s  murder  the  Poles  under  Zam- 
oyski  again  asserted  their  supremacy,  but  in  1618  the  Porte  once  more  recovered  its 
dominion  and  set  up  successively  two  creatures  of  its  own  as  voivodes — Gratiani,  an  Italian 
who  had  been  court  jeweller,  and  a  Greek  custom-house  official,  Alexander. 

As  in  Walachia  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  Phanariote  regime  seemed  now  thoroughly 
established  in  Moldavia,  and  it  became  the  rule  that  every  three  years  the  voivode  should 
procure  his  confirmation  by  a  large  baksheesh,  and  every  year  by  a  smaller  one.  But 
Prince  Basil  the  Wolf  (Vasile  Lupul),  an  Albanian,  who  succeeded  in  1634,  showed  great 
ability,  and  for  twenty  years  maintained  his  position  on  the  Moldavian  throne.  He  intro¬ 
duced  several  internal  reforms,  codified  the  written  and  unwritten  laws  of  the  country, 
established  a  printing  press,  Greek  monastic  schools,  and  also  a  Latin  school.  He  brought 
the  Moldavian  Church  into  more  direct  relation  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but 
also  showed  considerable  favour  to  the  Latins,  allowing  them  to  erect  churches  at  Suciava, 
Jassy  and  Galatz.  The  last  voivode  of  the  Bassaraba  family,  Elias  Voda,  reigned  from 
1667  to  1669. 

During  the  wars  between  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland  (1674-96),  and  the  Turks,  Moldavia 
found  itself  between  hammer  and  anvil,  and  suffered  terribly  from  Tatar  devastations. 
The  voivode  Duka  was  forced  like  his  Walachian  contemporary  to  supply  a  contingent  for 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  After  Sobieski’s  death  in  1696,  the  hopes  of  Moldavia  turned 
to  the  advancing  Muscovite  power.  In  1711  the  voivode  Demetrius  Cantemir,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  Turkish  exactions,  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  tsar  Peter  the  Great 
by  which  Moldavia  was  to  become  a  protected  and  vassal  state  of  Russia,  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  its  traditional  liberties,  the  voivodeship  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cantemir. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Russian  army  the  prince  issued  a  proclamation  containing  the 
terms  of  the  Russian  protectorate  and  calling  on  the  boiars  and  people  to  aid  their  Orthodox 
deliverers.  But  the  long  Turkish  terrorism  had  done  its  work,  and  at  the  approach  of  a 
Turkish  and  Tatar  host  the  greater  part  of  the  Moldavians  deserted  their  voivode.  The 
Russian  campaign  was  unsuccessful,  and  all  that  Peter  could  offer  Cantemir  and  the  boiars 
who  had  stood  by  him  was  an  asylum  on  Russian  soil. 

In  his  Russian  exile  Cantemir  composed  in  a  fair  Latin  style  his  Descriptio  Moldaviae, 
the  counterpart,  so  far  as  Moldavia  is  concerned,  to  Del  Chiaro’s  contemporary  description 
of  Walachia.  The  capital  of  the  country  was  now  Jassy,  to  which  city  Stephen  the  Great 
had  transferred  his  court  from  Suciava,  the  earlier  residence  of  the  voivodes.  It  had  at 
this  time  forty  churches — some  of  stone,  some  of  wood.  Fifty  years  before  it  had  con¬ 
tained  12,000  houses,  but  Tatar  devastations  had  reduced  it  to  a  third  of  its  former  size. 
The  most  important  commercial  emporium  was  the  Danubian  port  of  Galatz,  which  was 
frequented  by  vessels  from  the  whole  of  the  Levant  from  Trebizond  to  Barbary.  The 
cargoes  which  they  here  took  in  consisted  of  Moldavian  timber  (oak,  deal  and  cornel), 
grain,  butter,  honey  and  wax,  salt  and  nitre.  Kilia,  at  the  north  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
was  also  frequented  by  trading  vessels,  including  Venetian  and  Ragusan.  Moldavian  wine 
was  exported  to  Poland,  Russia,  Transylvania,  and  Hungary  ;  that  of  Cotnar  was  in  Cante- 
mir's  opinion  superior  to  Tokay.  The  excellence  of  the  Moldavian  horses  is  attested  by  a 
Turkish  proverb  ;  and  annual  droves  of  as  many  as  40,000  Moldavian  oxen  were  sent  across 
Poland  to  Danzig.  Moldavia  proper  was  divided  into  the  upper  country  or  T’erra  de  sus, 
and  the  lower  country,  or  T’erra  de  josu.  Bessarabia  had  been  detached  from  the  rest  ol 
the  principality  and  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  military  authorities.  It  was 
divided  into  four  provinces  :  that  of  Budzak,  inhabited  by  the  Nogai  Tatars  ;  that  ol 
Cetatea  Alba,  the  Greek  Monkastron,  a  strongly  fortified  place  ;  and  those  of  Ismaila  and 
Kilia  The  voivodes  owed  their  nomination  entirely  to  the  Porte,  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  realm  were  appointed  at  their  discretion.  These  were  the  Great  Logothete  ( Marele 
Lo°ofetu)  or  chancellor  ;  the  governor  of  Lower  Moldavia — Vorniculu  de  t’erra  de  josu  ;  the 
governor  of  Upper  Moldavia  —Vorniculu  de  t’erra  de  sus  ;  the  Hatman  or  commander-in- 
cliiefiat  the  high  chamberlain— Marele  Postelnicu ;  the  great  Spathar,  or  sword-bearer; 
the  of  eat  cup-bearer — Marele  Paharnicu  ;  and  the  treasurer,  or  Vistiernicu,  who  together 
formed  the  prince’s  council  and  were  known  as  Poiari  de  Svatu.  Below  these  wore  a  number 
of  subordinate  officers  who  acted  as  their  assessors  and  were  known  as  boiars  of  the  Divan 
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( Boiari  de  Divanu).  The  high  court  of  justice  was  formed  by  the  prince,  metropolitan  and 
boiars  :  the  Boiari  de  Svatu  decided  on  the  verdict ;  the  metropolitan  declared  the  law  ; 
and  the  prince  pronounced  sentence.  The  boiars  were  able  to  try  minor  cases  in  their  own 
residences,  but  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  prince’s  tribunal.  Of  the  character 
of  the  Moldavian  people  Cantemir  does  not  give  a  very  favourable  account.  Their  best 
points  were  their  hospitality  and,  in  Lower  Moldavia,  their  valour.  They  cared  little  for 
letters,  and  were  generally  indolent,  and  their  prejudice  against  mercantile  pursuits  left 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  Jews,  Greeks  and  Turks.  The 
pure-blood  Ruman  population,  noble  and  plebeian,  inhabited  the  cities  and  towns  or  larger 
villages  ;  the  peasantry  were  mostly  of  Little  Russian  and  Hungarian  race,  and  were  in  a 
servile  condition.  There  was  a  considerable  gipsy  population,  almost  every  boiar  having 
several  Zingar  families  in  his  possession  ;  these  were  mostly  smiths. 

From  this  period  onwards  the  character  of  the  Ottoman  domination  in  Moldavia  is  in 
every  respect  analogous  to  that  of  Walachia.  The  office  of  voivode  or  hospodar  was 
farmed  out  by  the  Porte  to  a  succession  of  wealthy  Greeks  from  the  Phanar  quarter  of 
Constantinople.  All  formality  of  election  by  the  boiars  was  now  dispensed  with,  and  the 
princes  received  their  caftan'pi  office  at  Constantinople,  where  they  were  consecrated  by  the 
Greek  patriarch.  The  system  favoured  Turkish  extortion  in  two  ways  :  the  presence  of 
the  voivode’s  family  connexions  at  Stambul  gave  the  Porte  so  many  hostages  for  his  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  princes  themselves  could  not  rely  on  any  support  due  to  family 
influence  in  Moldavia  itself.  They  were  thus  mere  puppets  of  the  Divan,  and  could  be 
deposed  and  shifted  with  the  same  facility  as  so  many  pashas — an  object  of  Turkish  policy, 
as  each  change  was  a  pretext  for  a  new  levy  of  baksheesh.  The  chief  families  that  shared 
the  office  during  this  period  were  those  of  Mavrocordato,  Ghica,  Callimachi,  Ypsilanti  and 
Murusi.  Although  from  the  very  conditions  of  their  creation  they  regarded  the  country  as 
a  field  for  exploitation,  they  were  themselves  often  men  of  education  and  ability,  and 
unquestionably  made  some  praiseworthy  attempts  to  promote  the  general  culture  and 
well-being  of  their  subjects,  in  this  respect,  even  the  Phanariote  regime  was  preferable£to 
mere  pasha  rule,  while  it  had  the  further  consequence  of  preserving  intact  the  national  form 
of  administration  and  the  historic  offices  of  Moldavia.  Gregory  Ghica  (1774-77),  who 
himself  spoke  French  and  Italian,  founded  a  school  or  “  gymnasium  ”  at  Jassy,  where  Greek, 
Latin  and  theology  were  taught  in  a  fashion.  He  encouraged  the  settlement  of  German 
Protestant  colonists  in  the  country,  some  of  whom  set  up  as  watchmakers  in  Jassy,  where 
they  were  further  allowed  to  build  an  evangelical  church.  J.  L.  Carra,  a  Swiss  who  had 
been  tutor  to  Prince  Ghica’s  children,  and  who  published  in  1781  an  account  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  principalities,  speaks  of  some  of  the  boiars  as  possessing  a  taste  for  French  litera¬ 
ture  and  even  for  the  works  of  Voltaire,  a  tendency  actively  combated  by  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  ^ 

The  Russo-Turkish  War,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  (1774),  was 
fatal  to  the  integrity  of  Moldavian  territory.  The  house  of  Austria,  which  had  already 
annexed  Galicia  in  1772,  profited  by  the  situation  to  arrange  with  both  contending  parties 
for  the  peaceful  cession  of  Bukovina  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy.  This  richly  wooded 
Moldavian  province,  containing  Suciava  (Suczawa),  the  earliest  seat  of  the  voivodes,  and 
Cernautu  or  Czernovicz,  was  in  1774  occupied  by  Habsburg  troops  with  Russian  connivance, 
and  in  1777  Baron  Thugut  procured  its  formal  cession  from  the  sultan. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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By  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  Russia  consented  to  hand  back  the  principalities 
to  the  sultan,  but  by  Article  xvi.  several  stipulations  were  made  in  favour  of  the 
W  alachians  and  Moldavians.  The  people  of  the  principalities  were  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  that  they  had  possessed  under  Mahomet  IV.  ;  they  were  to  be  freed  from 
tribute  for  two  years,  as  some  compensation  for  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  last  war  ; 
they  were  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute  ;  the  agents  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  were  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  national  representatives,  and  the  Russian 
minister -at  the  Porte  should  on  occasion  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  principalities. 
The  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  though  deficient  in  precision  (the  Walachians,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  no  authentic  record  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  Mahomet  IV.),  formed 
the  basis  of  future  liberties  in  both  principalities  ;  but  for  the  moment  all  reforms 
were  postponed. 

The  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  when  it  was  violated  by  the  Porte,  which  refused 
to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Walachian  boiars  to  elect  their  voivode,  and  nominated 
Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  creature  of  its  own.  In  1777  Constantine  Murusi  was  made 
voivode  of  Moldavia  in  the  same  high-handed  fashion.  The  Divan  seemed  intent  on 
restoring  the  old  system  of  government  in  its  entirety,  but  in  1783  the  Russian  repre¬ 
sentative  extracted  from  the  sultan  a  decree  ( hattisherif)  defining  more  precisely  the 
liberties  of  the  principalities  and  fixing  the  amount  of  the  annual  tribute — for  Walachia 
619  purses  exclusive  of  various  “  presents  ”  amounting  to  130,000  piasters,  and  for 
Moldavia  135  purses  and  further  gifts  to  the  extent  of  115,000  piasters.  By  the  peace 
of  Jassy  in  1792  the  Dniester  was  recognized  as  the  Russian  frontier,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  principalities  as  specified  in  the  hattisherif  confirmed.  In  defiance  of  treaties, 
however,  the  Porte  continued  to  change  the  hospodars  almost  yearly  and  to  exact 
extraordinary  installation  presents.  The  revolt  of  Pasvan  Oglu  in  Bulgaria  was  the 
cause  of  great  injury  to  Walachia.  The  rebels  ravaged  Little  Walachia  in  1801-2, 
and  their  ravages  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Turkish  troops,  who  now  swarmed 
over  the  country.  Exaction  followed  exaction,  and  in  1802  Russia  resolved  to  assert 
her  treaty  rights  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  principalities.  On  the 
accession  of  Constantine  Ypsilanti  (1802-6)  in  Walachia,  and  of  Alexander  Murusi 
(1802-6)  in  Moldavia,  the  Porte  was  constrained  to  issue  a  new  hattisherif  by  which 
every  prince  was  to  hold  his  office  for  at  least  seven  years,  unless  the  Porte  satisfied 
the  Russian  minister  that  there  were  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  his  deposition. 
This  clause  of  the  hattisherif  was  not  enforced.  All  irregular  contributions  were  to 
cease,  and  all  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the  boiars  and  clergy,  were  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  tribute.  The  Turkish  troops  then  employed  in  the  principalities  were  to 
be  paid  off,  and  one  year’s  tribute  remitted  for  the  purpose.  The  boiars  were  to  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  hospitals  and  roads  ;  they  and  the  prince 
together  for  the  militia.  The  number  of  Turkish  merchants  resident  in  the  country 
was  limited.  Finally,  the  hospodars  were  to  be  amenable  to  representations  made  to 
them  by  the  Russian  envoy  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
watching  over  the  Walachian  and  Moldavian  liberties.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a 
veiklfr  Russian  protectorate. 

In  1804  the  Serbs  under  Ivarageorge  rose  against  the  Turkish  dominion,  and  were 
secretly  aided  by  the  Walachian  voivode  Ypsilanti.  The  Porte,  instigated  by 
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Napoleon’s  ambassador  Sebastiani,  resolved  on  Ypsilanti  s  deposition,  but  the  hospodar 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Petrograd.  In  the  war  that  now  ensued  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks,  the  Russians  were  for  a  time  successful,  and  even  demanded  that  the  Russian 
territory  should  extend  to  the  Danube.  They  occupiedjthej  principalities  from  1S06  to 
1812.  In  1808  they  formed  a  governing  committee  consistingsof  the  metropolitan,  another 
bishop,  and  four  or  five  boiars  under  the  presidency  of  General  Kusnikov.  The  seat  of 
the  president  was  at  Jassy,  and  General  Rngelhart  was  appointed  as  vice-president  at 
Bucharest.  By  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  however,  in  1812,  the  principalities  were  restored 
to  the  sultan  under  the  former  conditions,  with  the  exception  of  Bessarabia,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  tsar.  The  Pruth  thus  became  the  Russian  boundary. 

The  growing  solidarity  between  the  two  Ruman  principalities  received  a  striking 
illustration  in  1816,  when  the  Walachian  and  Moldavian  hospodars  published  together  a 
code  applicable  to  both  countries,  and  which  had  been  elaborated  by  a  joint  commission. 
The  Greek  movement  was  now  beginning  to  assume  a  practical  shape.  About  1780  Riga 
Velestiniul,  a  Hellenized  Vlach  from  Macedonia  who  is  also  known  by  the  purely  Greek 
name  of  Rigas  Phereos,  had  founded  in  Bucharest  a  patriotic  and  revolutionary  association 
known  as  the  Society  of  Friends  (eraipia  tuv  <piKwv)  which  gradually  attained  great  in¬ 
fluence.  In  1810  Ignatius,  the  metropolitan  of  Walachia,  founded  a  Greek  literary  society 
in  Bucharest  which  soon  developed  into  a  political  association,  and  many  similar  bodies 
were  formed  throughout  the  Greek  world,  and  finally  united  into  one  powerful  secret  society, 
the  Hetairia.  Some  of  the  members  even  cherished  the  fantastic  hope  of  restoring  the 
ancient  Byzantine  empire.  In  1821  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  son  of  the  voivode,  and  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  tsar  Alexander  I.,  entered  Moldavia  at  the  head  of  the  Hetaerists,  and, 
representing  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  tsar,  prevailed  on  the  hospodar  Michael  Sutzu 
to  aid  him  in  invading  the  Ottoman  dominions.  To  secure  Walachian  help,  Ypsilanti 
advanced  on  Bucharest,  but  the  prince,  Theodore  Vladimirescu,  who  represented  the 
national  Ruman  reaction  against  the  Phanariotes,  repulsed  his  overtures  with  the  remark 
“  that  his  business  was  not  to  march  against  the  Turks,  but  to  clear  the  country  of  Phan¬ 
ariotes.”  Vladimirescu  was  slain  by  a  Greek  revolutionary  agent,  but  Ypsilanti  rashly 
continuing  his  enterprise  after  he  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Russian  emperor,  his  forces 
were  finally  crushed  by  the  Turks  at  Dragashani,  in  Walachia,  and  at  Skuleni,  in  Moldavia  ; 
and  the  result  of  his  revolt  was  a  Turkish  occupation  of  the  principalities.  In  1822  the 
Turkish  troops,  who  had  committed  great  excesses,  were  withdrawn  on  the  combined 
representations  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Great  Britain.  The  country,  however,  was  again 
ravaged  by  the  retiring  troops,  quarters  of  Jassy  and  Bucharest  burnt,  and  the  complete 
evacuation  delayed  till  1824,  when  the  British  government  again  remonstrated  with  the 
Porte. 

By  the  convention  of  Akkerman  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  in  1826  the 
privileges  of  the  principalities  were  once  more  confirmed,  and  they  were  again  ratified  in  1829, 
under  Russian  guarantee,  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople.  By  this  peace  all  the  towns  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube  were  restored  to  the  principalities,  and  the  Porte  undertook  to 
refrain  from  fortifying  any  position  on  the  Walachian  side  of  the  river.  A  Russian  army 
occupied  the  country  until  the  Porte  fulfilled  its  promises.  The  principalities  were  to 
enjoy  commercial  freedom,  and  the  right  of  establishing  a  quarantine  cordon  along  the 
Danube  or  elsewhere.  The  internal  constitution  of  the  countries  was  to  be  regulated  by  an 
“  Organic  Law,”  which  was  drawn  up  by  assemblies  of  bishops  and  boiars  at  Jassy  and 
Bucharest,  acting,  however,  under  Russian  control.  The  Organic  Law  thus  elaborated 
was  by  no  means  of  a  liberal  character,  and  amongst  other  abuses  maintained  the  feudal 
privileges  of  the  boiars.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Porte  in  1834,  and  the  Russian  army  of 
occupation  thereupon  withdrew.  The  newly  elected  hospodars,  Alexander  Ghica  (1834-42) 
and  George  Bibescu  (1842-48)  in  Walachia,  and  Michael  Sturdza  (1834-49)  in  Moldavia, 
ruled  in  accordance  with  the  Organic  Law.  Their  reigns  were  marked  by  the  social,  financial 
and  political  predominance  of  Russia,  which  had  steadily  increased  since  1711.  The  treaty 
of  1774  had  given  Russia  a  firm  foothold  in  Rumanian  politics.  This  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  hattisherif  of  1802  ;  while  the  treaties  of  1812,  1826  and  1829  had  respectively  yielded 
up  Bessarabia,  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  the  St  George  mouth  to  the  tsar.  From 
1834  to  1848  the  Russian  consul  at  Bucharest  was  all-powerful. 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  .1848  extended  from  the  Rumans  of  Hungary  and  Tran¬ 
sylvania  to  their  kinsmen  of  the  Transalpine  regions.  Here  its  real  object  was  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Russian  influence.  In  Moldavia  the  agitation  was  mostly  confined  to  the  boiars, 
and  the  hospodar  Michael  Sturdza  succeeded  in  arresting  the  ringleaders.  In  Walachia, 
however,  the  outbreak  took  a  more  violent  form.  The  people  assembled  at  Bucharest, 
and  demanded  a  constitution.  Prince  Bibescu,  after  setting  his  signature  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  submitted  to  him,  fled  to  Transylvania,  and  a  provisional  government  was  formed. 
The  Turks,  however,  urged  thereto  by  Russian  diplomacy,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  a 
joint  Russo-Turkish  dictatorship  restored  the  Organic  Law.  By  the  Balta-Liman  con¬ 
vention  of  1849  the  two  governments  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  Barbu  Stirbeiu  (Stirbey) 
as  prince  of  Walachia,  and  Gregory  Ghica  for  Moldavia. 

On  the  entry  of  the  Russian  troops  into  the  principalities  in  1853,  the  hospodars  fled 
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to  Vienna,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  their  ministers.  During  the  Danubian 
campaign  that  now  ensued  great  suffering  was  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  but  in  1854 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  induced  the  Russians  to  withdraw.  Austrian  troops  occupied  the 
principalities,  and  the  hospodars  returned  to  their  posts.  One  important  consequence  of 
the  revolution  had  been  the  banishment  of  many  rising  politicians  to  western  Europe, 
where  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  a  higher  type  of  civilization.  The  practice 
initiated  by  the  more  liberal  Phanariotes  of  sending  Rumanian  students  to  the  French, 
German  and  Italian  universities  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Statesmen  such  as  I.  C. 
Bratianu,  D.  A.  Sturdza,  S.  I.  Ghica,  D.  Ghica  and  Lascar  Catargiu  received  their  political 
training  abroad,  and  returned  to  educate  their  countrymen.  To  this  fact  the  surprisingly 
rapid  progress  of  Rumania,  as  compared  with  the  Balkan  States,  may  very  largely  be 
attributed. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  the  principalities  with  their  existing  privileges  were  placed 
under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  contracting  Powers,  while  remaining  under  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Porte — the  Porte  on  its  part  engaging  to  respect  the  complete  independence  of 
their  internal  administration.  A  strip  of  southern  Bessarabia  was  restored  to  Moldavia, 
so  as  to  push  back  the  Russian  frontier  from  the  Danube  mouth.  The  existing  laws  and 
statutes  of  both  principalities  were  to  be  revised  by  a  European  Commission,  sitting  at 
Bucharest,  and  their  work  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Divan  or  national  council  which  the  Porte 
was  to  convoke  for  the  purpose  in  each  of  the  two  provinces,  and  in  which  all  classes  of 
Walachian  and  Moldavian  society  were  to  be  represented.  The  European  commission,  in 
arriving  at  its  conclusions,  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
representative  councils  ;  the  Powers  were  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Porte  as  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  commission  ;  and  the  final  result  was  to  be  embodied  in  a  hattisherif  of 
the  sultan,  which  was  to  lay  down  the  definitive  organization  of  the  two  principalities. 
In  1857  the  commission  arrived,  and  the  representative  councils  of  the  two  peoples  were 
convoked.  On  their  meeting  in  September  they  at  once  proceeded  to  vote  with  unanimity 
the  union  of  the  two  principalities  into  a  single  state  under  the  name  of  Romania  (Ru¬ 
mania),  to  be  governed  by  a  foreign  prince  elected  from  one  of  the  reigning  dynasties  of 
Europe,  and  having  a  single  representative  assembly.  The  Powers  decided  to  undo  the 
work  of  national  union.  By  the  convention  concluded  by  the  European  congress  at  Paris 
in  1858,  it  was  decided  that  the  principalities  should  continue  as  heretofore  to  be  governed 
each  by  its  own  prince.  Walachia  and  Moldavia  were  to  have  separate  assemblies,  but  a 
central  commission  was  to  be  established  at  Focshani  for  the  preparation  of  laws  of  common 
interest,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  submitted  to  the  respective  assemblies.  In  accordance 
with  this  convention  the  deputies  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  met  in  separate  assemblies 
at  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  but  the  choice  of  both  fell  unanimously  on  Prince  Alexander  John 
Cuza  (January  1859). 
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Thus  the  union  of  the  Rumanian  nation  was  accomplished.  A  new  conference  met 
in  Paris  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  in  1861  the  election  of  Prince  Cuza  was  ratified 
by  the  Powers  and  the  Porte.  The  two  assemblies  and  the  central  commission  were 
preserved  till  1862,  when  a  single  assembly  met  at  Bucharest  and  a  single  ministry 
was  formed  for  the  two  countries.  The  central  commission  was  at  the  same  time 
abolished,  and  a  council  of  state  charged  with  preparing  bills  substituted  for  it.  In 
May  1864,  owing  to  difficulties  between  the  government  and  the  general  assembly, 
the  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  a  statute  was  submitted  to  universal  suffrage  giving 
greater  authority  to  the  prince,  and  creating  two  chambers  (of  senators  and  of  deputies). 
The  franchise  was  now  extended  to  all  citizens,  a  cumulative  voting  power  being 
reserved,  however,  for  property,  and  the  peasantry  were  emancipated  from  forced 
labour.  Up  to  this  point  the  prince  had  ruled  wisely  ;  he  had  founded  the  universities 
of  Bucharest  and  Jassy ;  his  reforms  had  swept  away  the  last  vestiges  of  feudalism 
and  created  a  class  of  peasant  freeholders.  But  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  were 
marked  by  an  attempt  to  concentrate  all  power  in  his  own  hands.  He  strove  to  realize 
his  democratic  ideals  by  despotic  methods.  His  very  reforms  alienated  the  goodwill 
of  all  classes  ;  of  the  nobles,  by  the  abolition  of  forced  labour  ;  of  the  clergy,  by  the 
confiscation  of  monastic  estates  ;  of  the  masses,  by  the  introduction  of  a  tobacco 
monopoly  and  the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  inflated  hopes  to  which  his  agrarian  re¬ 
forms  had  given  rise.  His  own  dissolute  conduct  increasec^his  unpopularity,  and  at 
last  the  leading  statesmen  in  both  provinces,  who  had  long  believed  that  the  national 
welfare  demanded  the  election  of  a  foreign  prince,  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  In 
February  1866  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate ;  and  a  council  of  regency  was  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Ion  Ghica.  The  count  of  Flanders,  brother  to  the  king 
of  the  Belgians,  was  proclaimed  hospodar  of  the  united  provinces,  but  declined  the 
proffered  honour. 

Meanwhile  a  conference  of  the  Powers  assembled  at  Paris  and  decided  by  a 
majority  of  four  to  three  that  the  new  hospodar  should  be  a  native  of  the  country. 
The  principalities,  however,  determined  to  elect  Prince  Charles,  the  second  son  of  Prince 
Charles  Antony  of  Ilohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  On  a  referendum,  685,969  electors 
voted  in  his  favour,  against  224  dissentients.  Prince  Charles  was  an  officer  in  the 
Prussian  army,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was  related  to  the  French  imperial 
family  as  well  as  to  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  :  his  nomination  obtained  not  only  the 
tacit  consent  and  approval  of  his  friend  and  kinsman  King  William  of  Prussia,  but  also 
the  warm  and  more  open  support  of  Napoleon  III.  The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  had 
agreed  that  the  new  hospodar  should  be  a  native  of  the  principalities,  and  could  not 
therefore  openly  approve  of  Prince  Charles’s  election.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  the  prince  asked  for  a  short  leave  of  absence,  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Prussian  army  on  crossing  the  frontier,  and  hastened  down  the  Danube  to  Rumania, 
under  a  feigned  name  and  with  a  false  passport.  On  the  20th  of  May  he  landed  at 
Turnu  Severin,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.  He  reached  Bucharest  on 
the  22nd,  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  provisional  government,  took  the 
oaths  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  country  and  to  maintain  its  rights  and  the  integrity 
of  its  territory.  In  October  Prince  Charles  proceeded  to  Constantinople  and  was 
cordially  received  by  his  suzerain,  the  sultan,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  firman  of 
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Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Rumania,  a  city  of  gardens  and  gilded  cupolas,  full  of  gipsies  and  pedlars  and  Russian  sleigh-drivers  and 
peasants  in  picturesque  costumes,  but  modern  in  its  improvements.  “The  Paris  of  the  East,”  Rumania  loves  to  call  it. 
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investiture,  admitted  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  in  his  family,  and  allowed  him 
the  right  of  maintaining  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Rumania  was  to  remain  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  capitulations  and  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  first  Rumanian  ministry  formed  under  the  new  prince  was  composed  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  all  political  parties,  care  being  taken  that  the  two  provinces  should  be 
equally  represented.  A  new  constitution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  chamber  on  the 
1  ith  of  July.  It  provided  for  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  of  Representatives,  and  conferred 
on  the  prince  the  right  of  an  absolute  and  unconditional  veto  on  all  legislation.  Other 
reforms  were  urgently  needed.  There  was  an  empty  treasury,  and  the  floating  debt 
amounted  to  ^7,000,000  ;  maladministration  was  rampant  in  every  department  of  the 
state  ;  the  national  guard  was  mutinous,  while  the  small  army  of  regulars  was  badly 
organized  and  inefficient.  The  existence  of  famine  and  cholera  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  government,  and  in  March  1867  the  Lower  House,  by  a  majority  of  three,  passed 
the  laconic  resolution,  “  The  chamber  inflicts  a  vote  of  blame  on  the  government.”  As 
the  result  of  this  vote  M.  Kretzulescu,  a  Moderate  Conservative,  was  called  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  I.  C.  Bratianu  entered  the  government  as  minister  of  the  interior.  The  new 
ministry,  of  which  Bratianu  was  the  leading  spirit,  showed  considerable  energy  :  a  conces¬ 
sion  was  granted  for  the  construction  of  the  first  Rumanian  railway,  from  Bucharest  to 
Giurgevo,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  undertaken.  Among  other  less  judicious 
measures,  a  decree  was  passed  ostensibly  directed  against  all  vagabond  foreigners,  but 
really  aimed  at  the  Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom,  including  many  respected  landowners 
and  men  of  business,  were  imprisoned,  or  expelled,  from  Jassy,  Bacau  and  other  parts  of 
Moldavia.  This  harsh  treatment  created  intense  indignation  abroad,  especially  in  France 
and  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  emperor  Napoleon  wrote  personally  to  Prince  Charles,  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  persecution.  The  country  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  Europe — in  July 
1869  Bratianu,  although  immensely  popular,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  office,  and  with 
him  fell  the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 

On  the  15th  of  September  1869,  Prince  Charles  married  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied, 
afterwards  celebrated  under  her  literary  name  of  Carmen  Sylva.  In  the  same  year  the 
army  was  reorganized,  and  a  rural  police  created.  Every  able-bodied  citizen  was  rendered 
liable  to  give  three  days’  work  yearly  towards  the  construction  of  roads,  or  to  pay  a  small 
tax  as  an  equivalent.  An  important  railway  concession,  which  subsequently  caused  grave 
political  complications,  was  granted  to  the  German  contractors  Strausberg  and  Offenheim. 

Much  excitement  was  aroused  in  Rumania  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  France.  The  sympathies  of  the  Rumanians  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
whom'ithey  regarded  as  a  kindred  Latin  race,  while  those  of  the  prince  were  naturally  with 
his  native  country.  The  excitement  culminated  in  a  revolutionary  outbreak  at  Ploesci, 
where  a  hot-headed  deputy,  Candianu  Popescu,  after  the  mob  had  stormed  the  militia 
barracks,  issued  a  proclamation  deposing  Prince  Charles  and  appointing  General  Golescu 
regent.  Owing  to  the  loyalty  of  the  regular  army  the  insurrection  was  speedily  quelled. 
But  the  feeling  in  the  country  was  strong  against  the  German  sovereign,  who  seriously 
thought  of  abdicating  when  a  jury  acquitted  the  accused  rebels.  On  the  7th  of  December 
he  wrote  confidentially  to  the  sovereigns  whose  representatives  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  suggesting  that  the  future  of  Rumania  should  be  regulated  by  a  European  congress. 

A  few  days  subsequently  the  prince  learned  that  the  German  railway  contractor 
Strausberg  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  payjffie  coupons  of  the  railway  bonds  due  on  the  1st  of 
January  1871,  which  were  mostly  held  by  influential  people  in  Germany.  This  threw  the 
responsibility  of  payment  on  Rumania,  and  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prince,  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  loan  had  been  placed.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  Prussian 
government  threatening  to  force  the  Rumanian  government  to  provide  for  the  unpaid 
coupons.  The  country  was  financially  in  no  condition  to  comply.  Bitter  indignation 
prevailed  against  everything  German,  and  culminated  in  an  attack  on  the  German  colony 
in  Bucharest  on  the  22nd  of  March  1871.  On  the  following  morning  the  prince  summoned 
the  members  of  the  council  of  regency  of  1866,  and  informed  them  of  his  intention  to  place 
the  government  in  their  hands.  Lascar  Catargiu  and  General  Golescu,  the  only  two 
members  present,  as  well  as  Dimitrie  Sturdza  and  other  influential  persons,  declined  to 
accept  the  responsibility.  Catargiu  offered  to  unite  the  different  sections  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  in  order  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  The  prince  accepted  his  offer.  The  elections 
took  place  early  in  May  187^  and  the  government,  to  which  all  the  most  respectable  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  country  had  rallied,  obtained  a  large  majority.  When  parliament  met  in 
May  the  prince  had  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  The  anti-German  feeling  in  the  country 
had  greatly  subsided,  in  consequence  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  France  ;  and  in  January 
1872  the  chambers  passed  a  law  by  which  Rumania  undertook  to  pay  the  railway  coupons. 
The  German  syndicate  was  satisfied,  and  the  railway  crisis  ended. 

Qitargiu’s  ministry  was  the  tenth  that  had  held  office  in  the  five  years  since  the  prince’s 
arrival,  but  it  was  the  first  one  that  was  stable.  In  March  1875  the  budget  for  1876, 
amounting  to  ^4,000,000,  nearly  double  in  amount  that  of  the  year  1866,  was  passed  without 
difficulty,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  the  parliamentary  session  closed.  It  was  the  first 
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occasion  in  Rumania  that  the  same  chamber  had  sat  for  the  whole  constitutional  period  of 
four  years,  and  also  the  first  time  that  the  same  ministry  had  opened  and  closed  the  same 
parliament. 

Only  the  fall  of  the  Catargiu  ministry  saved  the  country  from  revolution.  The  leading 
Liberals  had  promoted  a  conspiracy  for  the  arrest  and  expulsion  of  the  prince,  and  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government  under  General  Dabija.  The  prospect  of  a  return  to 
power  put  an  end  to  these  machinations.  Catargiu’s  ministry  was  succeeded  by  an  ad¬ 
ministration  under  General  Florescu,  known  as  the  “  cabinet  of  the  generals,”  and,  a  month 
later,  by  the  so-called  "  ministry  of  conciliation  ”  under  M.  Jepureanu.  A  commission  of 
the  chambers  drew  up  an  indictment  against  Catargiu  and  his  late  colleagues,  accusing 
them  of  violating  the  constitution  and  the  public  liberties,  squandering  the  state  revenues, 
and  other  abuse  of  power.  Unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  passion,  which  was  crying 
for  the  impeachment  of  Catargiu,  Jepureanu  resigned  office,  and  Bratianu  formed  a  new 
Liberal  cabinet,  which  guided  the  country  through  many  eventful  years. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  RUSSO- TURKISH  WAR 

The  reopening  of  the  Eastern  Question  was  destined  to  bring  to  a  climax  the  great 
struggle  of  Rumania  for  existence  and  independence,  and  temporarily  to  throw  into 
the  shade  all  domestic  questions.  The  insurrection  in  Bulgaria,  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  horrors,  followed  by  the  deposition  of  sultan  Murad  and  the  succession  of  the 
sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid,  contributed  to  indicate  the  near  approach  of  a  Russo-Turkisli 
war.  Russia  had  shown  symptoms  of  anger  against  Rumania  for  not  having  taken 
up  a  decided  attitude  in  the  approaching  struggle,  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
Ignatiev  had  some  months  previously  threatened  that  his  government  would  seize 
Rumania  as  a  pledge  as  soon  as  the  Turks  occupied  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Prince 
Charles  decided  to  send  a  mission,  composed  of  Bratianu  and  Colonel  Slaniceanu  (the 
minister  of  war),  to  the  imperial  headquarters  at  Lviadia.  They  were  well  received 
by  the  emperor  (October  1876),  but  in  spite  of  mixed  threats  and  cajoleries  on  the  part 
of  Gorchakov,  Ignatiev  and  others,  Bratianu  returned  without  having  definitely  com¬ 
mitted  his  country  to  active  measures. 

On  the  14th  of  November  six  Russian  army  corps  were  mobilized  to  form  the 
army  of  the  south  under  the  grand  duke  Nicholas.  A  few  days  later  two  secret  envoys 
arrived  at  Bucharest,  the  one  M.  de  Nelidov,  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
government  for  the  passage  of  their  army  through  Rumania,  the  other  Ali  Bey,  to 
arrange  on  behalf  of  the  sultan  a  combination  with  Rumania  against  Russia.  Prince 
Charles  cleverly  temporized  with  both  powers.  Negotiations  with  Russia  were  con¬ 
tinued,  and  Bratianu  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  put  pressure  upon  Turkey  to  secure 
certain  rights  and  privileges  which  would  practically  have  made  Rumania  independent, 
except  that  it  would  still  have  paid  a  fixed  tribute  ;  but  the  conference  of  the  powers 
assembled  at  that  capital  came  to  a  definite  end  on  the  19th  of  January  1877,  when 
the  Turkish  government  declined  every  proposal  of  the  conference.  Meanwhile  the 
Porte,  in  issuing  Midhat  Pasha’s  famous  scheme  of  reforms,  had  greatly  irritated 
Rumanian  politicians  by  including  their  country  in  the  same  category  as  the  other 
privileged  provinces,  and  designating  its  inhabitants  as  Ottoman  subjects.  A  secret 
convention  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Rumania  on  the  16th  of  April,  by  which 
Rumania  allowed"  free  passage  to  the  Russian  armies,  the  tsar  engaging  in  return 
to  maintain  its  political  rights  and  to  protect  its  integrity,  while  all  matters  of  detail 
connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops  were  to  be  regulated  by  a  special 
treaty.  On  the  23rd  of  April  Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey,  and  the  grand  duke 
Nicholas  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Rumanian  nation,  announcing  his  intention  of 
entering  their  territory  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  same  welcome  as  in  former  wars. 
The  Rumanian  government  made  a  platonic  protest  against  the  crossing  of  the  frontier, 
and  the  Rumanian  troops  fell  back  as  the  Russians  advanced  ;  provisions  and  stores 
of  all  kinds  were  supplied  to  the  invading  army  against  cash  payments  in  gold,  and  the 
railways  and  telegraphs  were  freely  placed  at  its  disposal.  I  he  Rumanian  chambers 
were  assembled  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  the  convention  with  Russia  was  sanctioned. 
The  Ottoman  government  immediately  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania, 
and  on  the  nth  of  May  the  chambers  passed  a  resolution  that  a  state  of  wai  existed 
with  Turkey.  The  fall  of  Plevna  left  the  Russian  army  free  to  march  on  Constan- 
tinopkv  and  on  the  31st  of  January  1878  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Adrianople.  They  stipulated  that  Rumania  should  be  independent  and  receive  an 
increase  of  territory. 
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Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at  San  Stefano  on  the  3rd  of  March. 
On  the  29th  of  January  the  Rumanian  agent  at  Fetrograd  was  officially  informed  of  the 
intention  of  the  Russian  government  to  regain  possession  of  the  Rumanian  portion  of 
Bessarabia,  i.e.  that  portion  which  was  ceded  to  Moldavia  by  Russia  after  the  Crimean 
War.  Rumania  was  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  by  the  delta  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Dobrudja  as  far  as  Constantza.  The  motive  assigned  was  that  this  territory  had 
not  been  ceded  to  Rumania,  but  to  Moldavia,  and  had  been  separated  from  Russia  by  the 
almost  obsolete  treaty  of  Paris  (1856).  But  the  proposed  exchange  of  territory  roused 
the  most  bitter  indignation  at  Bucharest.  Bratianu  and  Cogalniceanu  were  sent  to  Berlin 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  representatives  of  the  powers  there  assembled  in  June  1878 
to  veto  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia  ;  but  the  Rumanian  delegates  were  not  permitted 
to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  congress  until  the  Powers  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Russian 
claim.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  in  dealing  with  Rumania  decided  to  recognize  its  independence, 
subject  to  two  conditions :  First  (Art.  xlv.),  that  the  principality  should  restore  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia  that  portion  of  the  Bessarabian  territory  detached  from  Russia  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mid-channel  of  the  Pruth,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  mid-channel  of  the  Kilia  branch  and  the  Staryi  Stambul  mouth.  Second  (Art.  xliv.), 
that  absolute  freedom  of  worship  should  be  granted  to  all  persons  in  Rumania  ;  that  no 
religious  beliefs  should  be  a  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  political  rights  ;  and,  further,  that 
the  subjects  of  all  the  powers  should  be  treated  in  Rumania  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Article  xlvi.  declared  that  the  islands  forming  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  the  Isle  of  Serpents, 
and  the  province  of  Dobrudja,  as  far  as  a  line  starting  from  the  east  of  Silistria  and  ter¬ 
minating  on  the  Black  Sea  south  of  Mangalia,  should  be  added  to  Rumania.  Other  articles 
defined  the  international  position  of  Rumania,  while  Article  liii.  decreed  that  it  should  have 
a  representative  on  the  European  commission  of  the  Danube.  Bratianu  wrote  with  some 
truth  that  the  Great  Powers  by  sacrificing  Rumania  were  able  to  obtain  more  concessions 
for  themselves  from  Russia,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  constrained  to  admit  that  “  in 
politics  ingratitude  is  often  the  reward  of  the  greatest  services.”  The  Rumanians  submitted 
reluctantly  to  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  ;  and  the  Dobrudja  was  occupied  by  Rumanian 
troops  on  the  26th  of  November  1878. 

But  Article  xliv.  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  caused  tremendous  agitation  throughout  the 
country,  and  almost  provoked  a  revolution.  Article  vii.  of  the  constitution  of  "1866  laid 
down  that  "  only  Christians  can  become  citizens  of  Rumania  ” — in  other  words,  all  Jews 
were  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and  as  no  foreigner  could  own  land  in  Ru¬ 
mania  outside  the  towns,  no  Jew  could  become  a  country  proprietor.  Public  opinion  in 
Rumania  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  any  government  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Berlin  tribunal.  To  do  so  involved  a  change  in  the  constitution,  which  could  only  be  effected 
by  a  specially  elected  constituent  assembly.  This  body  met  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  sat 
through  the  entire  summer.  The  irritation  of  the  powers  at  the  unexpected  delay  was 
so  great  that  Great  Britain  proposed  a  collective  note  on  the  subject,  to  be  executed  by 
the  Austrian  cabinet ;  while  Prince  Bismarck  threatened,  if  the  Berlin  proposition  were  not 
carried  out,  to  refer  to  the  suzerain  power  at  Constantinople.  At  last,  however,  on  the 
1 8th  of  October,  Article  vii.  was  repealed,  and  it  thus  became  possible  for  Rumanian  Jews 
to  become  naturalized  and  to  hold  land.  It  was  further  decided  to  admit  to  naturalization 
the  883  Jewish  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  war;  but  with  all  other  Jews  individual 
naturalization  was  required,  and  this  was  hedged  about  by  so  many  difficulties,  a  special 
vote  of  the  legislature  being  required,  with  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  individual  case, 
that  although  the  compromise  thus  effected  was  accepted  by  the  powers,  the  actual  result 
was  that,  from  1880  to  1884,  out  of  385  persons  who  were  naturalized  in  Rumania,  only  71 
were  Rumanian  Jews.  As  the  process  of  naturalization  has  never  been  accelerated,  the 
300,000  Jews  said  to  inhabit  Rumania  are  still  regarded  as  foreigners  ;  and  although  liable 
to  militaiy  service  and  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  are  unable  to  own  rural  land  or  possess 
electoral  or  other  civil  rights. 

Italy  was  the  first  of  the  Powers  to  notify  its  recognition  of  Rumanian  independence 
(December  1879)  ;  but  Bismarck  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  Western  Powers  not  to 
give  official  recognition  until  Rumania  should  have  purchased  the  railways  from  their 
German  owners.  This  unpopular  measure  caused  some  delay  ;  but  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany  formally  recognized  the  independence  of  the  country  on  the  20th  of  February 
1880.  Early  in  1881  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  Rumania  to  be 
created  a  kingdom.  On  the  13th  of  March  the  tsar  Alexander  II.  was  assassinated,  and  the 
Rumanian  opposition  chose  this  occasion  to  accuse  the  Liberal  government  of  aiming  at 
republican  and  anti-dynastic  ideals.  To  refute  this  charge,  the  ministry  proposed  the 
elevation  of  the  Rumanian  principality  into  the  kingdom  of  Rumania.  The  prince  accepted 
the  resolution  ;  within  ten  days  the  new  kingdom  was  recognized  by  all  the  Great  Powers 
and  the  coronation  took  place  at  Bucharest  on  the  22nd  of  May  1881."  The  royal  crown 
was  constructed  of  steel  made  from  Turkish  cannon  captured  at  Plevna. 


CHAPTER  IX 


RUMANIA  INDEPENDENT 

Rumania  was  now  comparatively,  but  not  entirely,  free  from  fears  of  serious  foreign 
complications.  Austria  and  Russia  alike  resented  the  decision  to  fortify  Bucharest 
and  the  Sereth  line,  adopted  by  the  Rumanian  government  in  1882.  Relations  with 
Russia  had  remained  strained  ever  since  the  war.  The  delimitation  of  the  Dobrudja 
frontier  was  still  unsettled,  and  owing  to  Russian  opposition  was  not  finally  disposed  of 
till  1884.  Expenses  incurred  during  the  war  led  to  much  controversy,  especially  when 
the  Russian  government  claimed  the  return  of  £120,000  advanced  to  enable  the 
Rumanians  to  mobilize,  and  considered  by  them  as  a  free  gift.  A  compromise  was 
made,  both  parties  withdrawing  their  claims,  in  April  1882. 

Relations  with  Austria-Hungary  were  also  on  a  very  unpleasant  footing.  There 
were  two  principal  subjects  of  discord — the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  “  national 
question,”  i.e.  the  status  of  the  Vlach  communities  outside  Rumania,  and  especially 
in  Transylvania  and  Macedonia.  The  Danube  question  became  acute  in  1881,  1883, 
and  1899  ;  the  national  question  is  a  more  permanent  source  of  trouble,  affecting 
Austria-Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  King  Charles,  who  naturally 
favoured  the  ally  of  Germany,  and  Bratianu,  who  regarded  Russian  policy  with  sus¬ 
picion,  endeavoured  to  promote  a  better  understanding  with  Austria-Hungary.  But 
there  was  a  strong  anti-German  party  in  the  country,  especially  among  the  old  boiars 
and  the  peasantry.  Community  of  creed,  ancient  traditional  influence,  the  entire 
absence  of  Russian  merchants,  and  the  consequent  avoidance  of  many  small  commercial 
rivalries,  contributed  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  passive  preference  for  Russia,  while  the 
bitter  disputes  that  had  occurred  with  Germany  on  the  question  of  railway  finance 
had  left  a  very  hostile  feeling. 

In  March  1883  the  government  decided  to  introduce  various  important  changes 
into  the  constitution.  Three  electoral  colleges  were  formed  instead  of  four  ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  addition  was  made  to  the  numbers  of  the  senate  and  chamber  ;  trial  by  jury 
was  established  for  press  offences,  except  those  committed  against  the  royal  family 
and  the  sovereigns  of  foreign  states  ;  these  were  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals 
without  jury.  A  bill  was  passed  endowing  the  crown  with  state  lands,  giving  an  annual 
rent  of  £24,000  in  addition  to  the  civil  list  fixed  in  1866  at  £49,000  ;  another  measure 
granted  free  passes  on  the  railways  and  an  allowance  of  £1  daily  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament  to  all  senators  and  deputies.  The  revision  of  the  constitution  had  estranged 
the  two  heads  of  the  Liberal  party,  I.  C.  Bratianu,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  new  measures,  and  C.  A.  Rosetti,  who  unsuccessfully  advocated  reforms  of  a  far 
more  democratic  character.  These  two  had  been  united  by  a  most  intimate  friendship. 
One  had  never  acted  without  the  other.  Rosetti  was  said  to  be  the  soul  whilst  Bratianu 
was  the  voice  of  the  same  personality.  Henceforward  Bratianu  had  sole  control  of 
the  Liberal  government.  The  revising  chambers  having  fulfilled  their  special  mandate, 
were  dissolved  in  September  1884,  and  a  new  parliament  assembled  in  November, 
the  government,  as  usual,  obtaining  a  large  majority  in  both  houses. 

Since  1876  Bratianu  had  exercised  an  almost  dictatorial  power,  and  anything  like 
a  powerful  parliamentary  opposition  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  he  had  been  too  long 
in  power  ;  the  numerous  state  departments  were  exclusively  filled  with  his  nominees  ; 
and  some  pecuniary  scandals,  in  which  the  minister  of  war  and  other  high  officials 
were  implicated,  helped  to  augment  his  fast-growing  unpopularity.  New  parties  were 
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formed  in  opposition,  and  the  National  Liberal  and  Liberal-Conservative  parties  combined 
to  attack  him.  The  first  of  these  maintained  that  the  government  should  be  essentially 
Rumanian,  and,  while  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  should  in  no 
wise  allow  them  to  interfere  with  internal  affairs.  They  also  advocated  reduction  of 
expenditure  and  the  independence  of  the  magistracy.  The  Liberal-Conservatives  held 
generally  the  same  views,  but  had  as  their  ideal  of  foreign  policy  a  guaranteed  neutrality. 
Another  party  which  now  attracted  considerable  attention  was  that  of  the  Junimists,  or 
Young  Conservatives.  The  name  was  taken  from  the  Junimea,  a  literary  society  formed 
in  Jassy  in  1874  by  P.  Carp,  T.  Rosetti  and  Maiorescu,  and  transformed  into  a  political 
association  in  1881.  Their  programme  for  home  affairs  involved  the  amelioration  of  the 
position  of  the  peasantry  and  artisan  classes,  whose  progress  they  considered  had  been 
overlooked,  the  irremovability  of  the  magistracy,  and  a  revision  of  the  communal  law  in  the 
sense  of  decentralization.  In  financial  matters  they  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  and  the  removal  of  the  agio  on  gold,  also  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  to 
develop  industries  in  the  country  ;  and  as  regards  foreign  policy,  they  were  strong  advocates 
of  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  Austria-Hungary.  Elections  for  a  new  chamber 
took  place  in  February  1888,  and  the  whole  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  elected, 
including  Dimitrie  Bratianu,  the  premier’s  brother,  and  Lascar  Catargiu.  I.  C.  Bratianu 
definitely  retired  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  having  held  the  premiership  for  twelve  eventful 
years.  Had  he  continued  much  longer  in  office  it  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  a 
revolutionary  movement  against  the  dynasty.  During  the  previous  parliament  a  Con¬ 
servative  manifesto,  signed  by  Catargiu,  D.  Bratianu  and  other  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
openly  threatened  that  if  the  ministers  were  not  removed  before  the  general  election,  the 
responsibility  would  be  thrown,  “  not  on  those  who  served  the  crown,  but  on  him  who 
bore  it  ”  ;  and  the  name  of  Prince  George  Bibescu  had  been  openly  mentioned  as  a  possible 
successor. 

In  the  new  chamber  elected  in  October  1888  only  live  members  of  Bratianu’s  party 
retained  their  seats.  The  most  prominent  statesman  in  the  new  Conservative- Junimist 
administration  was  P.  Carp,  who  in  the  spring  of  1889  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  which 
authorized  the  distribution  of  state  lands  among  the  peasantry.  Despite  this  admirable 
measure,  he  was  unable  to  retain  office,  and  three  changes  of  ministry  followed.  The 
Conservative- Junimist  parliament  nevertheless  restored  tranquillity  to  the  country.  On 
the  22nd  of  May  1891  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  king’s  accession  was  celebrated  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Meanwhile  the  gold  standard  had  been  introduced  (1889),  and  the 
financial  situation  was  regarded  as  satisfactory.  In  December  1891  a  stable  cabinet  was  at 
last  formed  by  Lascar  Catargiu.  The  new  ministry  during  their  four  years’  tenure  of  office 
passed  several  useful  measures  through  parliament.  The  state  credit  was  improved  by  the 
conversion  of  the  public  debt ;  the  sale  of  the  state  lands  t3“  the  peasantry  was  actively 
continued  ;  a  law  was  passed  making  irremovable  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeal  and  the 
presidents  of  tribunals,  and  other  important  judicial  reforms  were  carried  out ;  a  mining 
law  was  passed  with  the  object  of  introducing  foreign  capital ;  and  the  commercial  marine 
was  developed  by  the  formation  of  a  state  ocean  service  of  passenger  and  cargo  steamers. 
Great  reforms,  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  former  governments,  were 
made  in  the  service  of  public  instruction  and  in  the  organization  of  the  clergy.  In  1893  and 
1894  commercial  and  extradition  treaties  and  a  trade-mark  convention  were  made  with 
Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  Meanwhile  the  Liberal  opposition  was 
being  reorganized.  On  the  death  of  I.  C.  Bratianu,  in  1891,  his  brother  Dimitrie  was  pro¬ 
claimed  chief  of  the  united  Liberal  party,  but  he  also  died  in  June  1892,  and  the  veteran 
statesman  Dimitrie  Sturdza  was  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Liberals.  In  1894  he  started 
a  very  violent  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Rumanians  in  Hungary.  Another  popular  opposi¬ 
tion  cry  was  “  Rumania  for  the  Rumanians.”  The  new  mining  law,  among  other  con¬ 
cessions,  gave  foreigners  the  right  to  lease  lands  for  long  periods  for  the  working  of  petroleum, 
and  this  was  denounced  by  the  opposition  as  being  hostile  to  national  interests,  and  also  as 
being  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  prohibited  foreigners  from  holding  lands. 
The  bill  was  carried  by  the  government  in  April  1895,  as  well  as  another  important  measure 
favouring  the  construction  of  local  railways  by  private  contractors.  The  Liberal  opposition 
protested,  retired  from  the  chamber,  and  took  no  further  part  in  legislative  proceedings. 
The  Liberal  party  had  been  out  of  office  for  eight  years,  the  Conservative- Junimist  coalition 
had  practically  carried  out  its  complete  programme,  and  legislation  was  at  a  deadlock 
owing  to  the  abstention  of  the  Liberal  opposition.  As  the  electorate  showed  itself  in  favour 
of  a  change  of  ministry,  Catargiu  resigned,  and  a  new  Liberal  government  was  formed  by 
D.  Sturdza. 

The  advent  to  power  of  a  statesman  who  had  recently  been  making  such  violent  attacks 
on  the  Hungarian  government  caused  some  anxiety  in  Austria-Hungary.  When  once  office 
was  obtained,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  new  government  that  the  agitation  should  subside. 
The  official  opening  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  of  the  new  channel  through  the  Iron  Gates 
of  the  Danube,  on  the  27th  of  September  1896,  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  great 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  It  led  to  an  exchange  of  visits 
between  the  emperor  and  King  Charles,  who  also  visited  the  tsar  Nicholas  II.  in  August 
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1S9S.  The  visit  was  the  symbol  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Rumanians  and  the  Rus- 
sians,  the  relations  between  whom  had  been  the  reverse  of  cordial  since  1878.  As  regards 
home  politics,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  elections  of  1805, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  strength,  proved  the  very  reverse.  It  caused  the  party  to  split 
up  into  factions  Sturdzists,  Aurelianists  and  Flevists,  so  called  after  the  names  of  their 
respective  chiefs.  Sturdza  himself  soon  had  to  retire.  The  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Metropolitan  Gennadius,  had  for  some  years  past,  as  head  of  the  philanthropic  estab- 
lishments  founded  by  the  princess  Brancovan,  desired  to  obtain  the  entire  management  of 
these  \\  ealthy  foundations,  and  had  made  violent  attacks  on  the  two  administrators,  Prince 
George  Bibescu  and  Prince  Stirbei,  both  members  of  the  Brancovan  family.  In  the’quarrel 
that  ensued  the  prelate  was  openly  accused  of  simony,  of  heresy,  and  other  matters  more 
suitable  for  a  criminal  court.  After  a  public  trial  before  the  Holy  Synod,  he  was  found 
guil ty  of  certain  canonical  offences,  and  sentenced  to  be  deposed.  The  same  night,  he  was 
seized  by  the  police,  and  removed  by  force  to  a  neighbouring  monastery.  This  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  head  of  the  Church  led  to  an  attack  on  Sturdza.  On  the  3rd  of  December  1896, 
the  president  of  the  council,  M.  Aurelian,  was  called  on  to  reconstitute  a  Liberal  cabinet,  with 
the  principal  object  of  calming  public  opinion  by  the  settlement  of  this  question.  Aurelian 
then  appealed  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Conservative  party  to  help  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  and  with  the  aid  of  Lascar  Catargiu  and  Tache  Ionescu  the  following  decision 
was  reached  :  the  Holy  Synod  was  to  reverse  its  judgment,  and  the  metropolitan  was  to 
be  restored  to  his  ecclesiastical  rank  ;  but,  after  holding  it  for  a  few  days,  he  was  voluntarily 
to  resign  and  to  receive  as  compensation  a  handsome  pension.  Calm  was  thus  restored,  but 
Aurelian  and  his  colleagues  were  not  inclined  to  hand  over  their  portfolios  to  Sturdza’  and 
his  partisans .  The  struggle  terminated  in  the  success  of  Sturdza,  who  in  April  1897  returned 
to  power  and  remained  president  of  the  council  until  1899.  Few  of  the  important  measures 
promised  in  the  Liberal  programme  were  passed,  one  for  the  reform  of  public  instruction 
being  the  most  noteworthy.  Sturdza’s  government,  which  had  risen  to  power  mainly  on 
the  national  question,  was  also  destined  to  fall  on  it.  A  popular  agitation  was  raised  on 
the  subject  of  certain  subsidies  made  by  the  Rumanians  for  the  support  of  the  Rumanian 
schools  at  Kronstadt  in  Transylvania,  and  Sturdza  was  accused  of  too  great  subserviency 
to  the  Hungarian  government.  The  agitation  culminated  in  street  riots  at  Bucharest. 
On  the  same  evening  that  Sturdza  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king  (April  1899)  the 
veteran  Conservative  statesman  Lascar  Catargiu  suddenly  died. 

The  Conservatives,  led  by  G.  G.  Cantacuzene,  returned  to  office  with  an  overwhelming 
majority.  They  were  immediately  confronted  by  an  acute  economic  crisis.  The  financial 
position  of  the  country  had  hitherto  on  the  surface  been  very  satisfactory.  The  public 
debt,  mostly  placed  in  Germany,  amounted  to  about  ^51,000,000.  The  interest  had  been 
regularly  paid.  But  the  facility  with  which  money  had  always  been  borrowed  gave  rise 
to  great  extravagance.  Expenses  which  ought  to  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary 
budget,  such  as  the  erection  of  magnificent  public  offices  at  Bucharest,  were  frequently 
defrayed  out  of  the  loans  ;  and  the  custom  had  arisen  when  money  was  scarce  of  issuing 
treasury  bonds.  When  the  Conservatives  came  into  office  they  found  that  the  payment  of 
2  2  millions  of  these  bonds  would  shortly  become  due,  and  there  were  no  resources  in  the 
treasury  to  meet  them.  Owing  to  the  Transvaal  War  and  other  causes,  the  money  market 
was  most  unfavourable,  especially  in  Germany  ;  and  there  was  an  almost  entire  failure 
of  the  harvest.  The  value  of  cereals  exported  in  1898  was  about  9  millions  sterling,  in  1899 
only  3 \  millions.  The  government  managed  to  extricate  itself  from  its  immediate  difficulties 
in  the  autumn  of  1899,  by  raising  a  loan  of  £j, 000, 000  in  Berlin,  but  on  very  stringent  terms. 
Besides  paying  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  heretofore,  it  bound  itself  not  to  contract 
any  further  loans  until  this  one  was  paid.  The  Conservatives  were  united  in  wishing  to 
meet  the  financial  crisis  by  a  moderate  reduction  of  expenditure  and  a  large  increase  of 
taxation,  while  the  Liberal  opposition  advocated  the  permanent  reduction  of  the  annual 
expenditure  by  ^800,000,  which  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  £ 200,000  only  by  fresh 
taxation.  The  Conservative  programme  was  naturally  unpopular  ;  Carp  and  the  Junimists 
were  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  the  government,  and,  on  the  26th  of  February  1901, 
D.  Sturdza  again  became  premier. 

His  administration  lasted  until  the  31st  of  December  1904,  and  averted  the  impending 
bankruptcy  of  Rumania  by  a  policy  of  strict  retrenchment.  In  1904  Sturdza  was  able  to 
exceed  the  proposed  limit  of  annual  expenditure,  ^8,740,000,  owing  to  a  great  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  Even  a  recurrence  of  agricultural  depression  during 
the  same  year  left  the  national  credit  intact.  Another  financial  reform  was  undertaken  by 
the  Conservatives,  who  returned  to  power  on  the  4th  of  January  1905,  with  G.  G.  Cantacu¬ 
zene  as  prime  minister,  and  in  May  floated  the  conversion  loan,  already  described. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  agrarian  insurrection  in  March  1907  have  been  outlined  above 
(Lands' enure,  p.  133).  But  an  additional  cause  was  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  peasants  on 
the  state  and  communal  lands  leased  to  Jewish  middlemen.  At  first  an  attack  on  the  Jews 
alone,  the  rising  soon  became  a  jacquerie  directed  against  all  the  large  landowners.  Numer¬ 
ous  towns  and  villages  were  sacked  and  partly  burned,  and  140,000  soldiers  were  employed 
to  suppress  the  revolt.  On  the  24th  of  March  the  Cantacuzene  ministry  resigned  and  was 
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succeeded  by  a  Liberal  government  under  the  leadership  of  D.  Sturdza  who  completed  the 
restoration  of  order  by  strong  military  measures  and  afterwards  initiated  remedial  legisla- 
tion  He  abolished  the  system  by  which  public  lands  were  leased  to  middlemen,  reduced 
the  land  tax  on  small  holdings,  and  granted  new  facilities  for  obtaining  credit  to  the  peasants. 
After  a  general  election  in  June  1907,  Sturdza  remained  in  office  with  an  overwhelming 
majority.  To  meet  the  cost  of  agrarian  reform,  and  of  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
(1908),  he  introduced  various  fiscal  changes,  notably  an  alteration  m  the  budget  system, 
by  which  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  were  shown  for  the  first  time  (see  Finance, 


1 '  Rumania  was  little  affected  by  the  political  changes  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (1908-10) 
coincident  with  the  Turkish  revolution,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  the  proclamation  of  Bulgarian  independence  and  the  erection  of  Monte- 
negro  into  a  kingdom.  South  of  the  Danube  its  chief  political  interest  centred  in  the  Ivutzo- 
Vlach  communities  in  Macedonia,  which  were  the  object  of  a  Panhellenic  propaganda  most 
offensive  to  Rumanian  nationalism.  An  irade  of  the  sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  had  in  1906 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  Kutzo-Vlachs  as  a  religious  body  (millet),  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  Rumanian  Church.  This  decision  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  blow  to  their 
own  interests,  and  Greek  revolutionary  bands  were  accused  of  persecuting  the  Kutzo- 
Vlachs.  Even  before  1906  there  was  keen  rivalry  between  Greece  and  Rumania,  and  the 
“  Macedonian  question  ”  was  the  underlying  cause  of  the  disputes  which  led  to  the  entente 
(1910)  with  Turkey,  and  to  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece  and  Rumania 
in  1905,  1906  and  1910.1 


1  For  later  events  see  Appendices,  pp.  177-186. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

Servia  1  \Srbiya\  is  an  inland  kingdom  of  south-eastern  Europe,  situated  in  the  north 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  frontier,  as  defined  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  is, 
roughly  speaking,  indicated  by  rivers  in  the  north,  and  by  mountains  in  the  south. 
In  the  north,  between  Verciorova  and  Belgrade,  the  Danube  divides  Servia  from 
Hungary  for  157  m. ;  and  between  Belgrade  and  the  border  village  of  Racha  the 
Save  divides  it  from  Croatia- Slavonia  for  80  m.  In  the  north-west  the  Drina  flows 
for  102  m.  between  Bosnia  and  Servia ;  in  the  north-east  the  Danube,  for  50  m.,  and 
the  Timok  for  23  m.,  constitute  respectively  the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  boundaries. 
Various  mountain  ranges  mark  the  frontiers  of  Bosnia  on  the  west,  Turkey  on  the 
south-west  and  south,  and  Bulgaria  on  the  south  and  south-east.  According  to  the 
survey  carried  out  by  the  Servian  general  staff  in  1884  the  area  of  the  country  is  18,782 
sq.  m. 

Mountains. — The  mountain  groups  which  rise  confusedly  over  almost  the  whole 
surface  of  the  land,  fall  into  two  main  blocks,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river  Morava. 
On  the  east  of  this  river,  three  vast  ranges,  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  the  Balkans  and 
Rhodope,  encroach  upon  Servian  soil ;  while  on  the  west  there  is  a  chaos  of  mountain 
masses,  outliers  of  the  Bosnian  and  Albanian  highlands. 

Rivers. — The  chief  navigable  river  of  Servia  is  the  Danube,  which  enters  the  country 
at  Belgrade  and  pierces  the  Transylvanian  Alps  by  way  of  the  Kazan  (i.e.  “  Cauldron  ”) 
Pass,  near  the  famous  Iron  Gates.  The  Timok,  which  formed  the  Bulgarian  frontier 
as  long  ago  as  the  9th  century,  springs  in  the  western  Balkans,  or  Stara  Planina,  and 
issues  into  the  Danube,  near  Negotin,  after  a  course  of  70  m.  Sooner  or  later,  indeed, 
all  the  Servian  rivers  reach  the  Danube.  The  Save,  which  is  also  navigable,  meets 
it  at  Belgrade,  after  being  joined,  at  Racha,  by  the  Drina,  a  Bosnian  river,  which  rises 
on  the  Montenegrin  border,  155  m.  S.  by  W.  Near  Obrenovats  the  Kolubara  also 
enters  the  Save,  after  traversing  45  m.  from  its  source  in  the  Sokolska  Gora.  Apart 
from  frontier  rivers,  the  most  important  stream  is  the  Morava,  which,  rising  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  a  little  beyond  the  Servian  frontier,  enters  the  countiy 
with  a  north-easterly  course  near  the  extreme  S.E.,  and  then  turns  N.N.W.  and  flows 
almost  in  a  straight  line  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Danube.  Its  total 
length  is  about  150  m.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  as  the  Bulgarian 
Morava,  and  only  after  receiving  the  Servian  Morava  on  the  left  is  it  known  as  the 
Morava  simply  or  as  the  Great  Morava.  The  Servian  Morava  is  joined  on  the  south 
by  the  Ibar,  which  comes  from  the  Albanian  Alps  ;  the  combined  length  of  these  rivers 
being  about  130  m.  The  only  other  important  tributary  of  the  Great  Morava  is  the 
Nishava,  which  it  receives  on  the  right,  at  Nish.  This  stream  flows  68  m.  W.  by  N. 
from  its  source  among  the  foothills  of  the  Stara  Planina.  The  valleys  of  all  these 
rivers,  especially  those  of  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Great  Morava,  and  of  the  Nishava, 
contain  considerable  areas  of  level  or  low-lying  country  well  suited  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  and  the  low  grounds  along  the  Save  and  the  Danube  from  the  Drina  to  the  Morava 

1  The  English-speaking  races  alone  write  this  word  with  a  v  instead  of  a  b,  Servia  for 
Serbia ;  a  practice  resented  by  the  Serbs,  as  suggesting  the  derivation  of  their  name  fiom  the 
Latin  Servus,  “  a  slave.” 
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are  also  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  except  the  tract  of  fenland  called  the  Machva,  in 
the  extreme  north-west. 

Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  iron  and  lead  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  whose 
operations  can  still  be  traced  in  the  Kostolats  mine,  near  Pozharevats,  and  elsewhere. 
Even  more  ancient  is  the  Avala  mercury  mine,  near  Belgrade.  The  heaps  of  debris 
which  cover  so  many  acres  near  Belgrade,  on  the  Kopaonik  foothills  and  in  the  Toplitsa 
valley,  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  this  industry  in  the  past.  During  the  later  middle 
ages  the  Servian  mines  brought  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  merchant  princes  of  Ragusa. 
They  prospered  greatly  during  the  14th  century,  but  Turkish  rule  put  a  stop  to  this  industry 
after  1459  ;  and  the  revival  only  began  in  1835,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Milosh. 
The  richest  coal  and  lignite  seams  occur  among  the  north-eastern  mountains,  generally 
near  the  Danube  or  Timok,  and  along  the  Morava.  They  are  worked  by  the  state,  by 
Belgian  companies  and  by  private  enterprise,  the  output  in  1907  being  valued  at  ^121,000. 
Lead  is  principally  raised  in  the  Podrinye,  especially  at  Krupan  ;  and  at  Kuchayna,  in  the 
Pozharevats  department,  where  zinc  and  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  obtained. 
Antimony  is  mined  at  Zayechar.  Copper  and  iron  are  worked  by  Belgians  at  Maydanpek, 
the  chief  mining  centre  east  of  the  Morava.  Nickel,  mercury,  manganese,  graphite,  marble, 
sulphur  and  oil  shales  are  found  in  various  regions,  but  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
as  a  whole,  remain  almost  undeveloped. 

The  numerous  mineral  springs  are  even  more  neglected  than  the  mines.  Waters  rich 
in  iodine  and  sulphur  occur  in  the  Machva.  About  1878  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  convert  Arandyelovats  into  a  popular  health-resort.  The  baths  near  Nish  and  Vranya 
are  comparatively  prosperous,  while  the  beautiful  surroundings  attract  visitors  even  from 
abroad. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Servia  is  on  the  whole  mild,  though  subject  to  the  extremes 
characteristic  of  inland  Eastern  countries.  In  summer  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high 
as  1060  F.,  while  in  winter  it  often  sinks  to  130  or  even  20°  below  zero.  The  high-lying  valleys 
in  the  south  are  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  eleva¬ 
tion  but  also  because  of  their  being  exposed  to  cold  winds  from  the  north  and  north-east. 

Fauna. — The  wild  life  of  the  Servian  highlands  is  unusually  varied.  A  few  bears  and 
wild  boars  and  lynxes  find  shelter  in  the  remoter  forests,  with  many  badgers,  wolves,  foxes, 
wildcats,  martens  and  weasels.  Otters  are  common  along  the  rivers  ;  chamois  may  very 
rarely  be  seen  on  the  least  accessible  peaks  ;  roe-deer,  red-deer,  squirrels  and  rabbits 
people  the  lower  woodlands  ;  and  hares  abound  in  the  open.  The  beaver  is  extinct.  Among 
land  birds  may  be  enumerated  several  varieties  of  eagle,  vulture,  falcon,  owl,  crow,  jay, 
magpie,  stork,  quail,  thrush,  dove,  &c.  Pheasants  are  easily  acclimatized  ;  grouse  and 
woodcock  are  indigenous  on  the  uplands  of  the  north;  partridges,  in  all  districts.  Game 
laws  were  instituted  in  1898.  Innumerable  aquatic  birds  haynt  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
Danube  and  Drina,  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Timok  and  Morava  ;  among  them  being 
pelicans,  cranes,  grey  and  white  herons,  and  many  other  kinds  of  waders,  besides  wild  geese, 
ducks,  rail  and  snipe.  Edible  frogs,  tree-frogs,  lizards,  snakes,  tortoises  and  scorpions  are 
found  in  all  parts.  The  principal  fisheries  are  in  the  Danube  and  Save. 

Forests. — About  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  covered  by  forests,  which  give  place,  at  an 
altitude  of  5000  ft.,  to  lichens  and  mosses.  Little  care  was  bestowed  on  forestry  in  the  19th 
century,  apart  from  government  supervision  of  the  national  and  communal  domains,  a  task 
usually  delegated  to  the  local  mayor.  Much  of  the  finest  timber  was  felled  in  the  wars  of 
1876-1878  and  of  1885,  and  the  rights  of  grazing  and  wood-cutting  also  caused  widespread 
destruction.  The  total  forest  area  (official  estimate,  1909)  is  about  3,800,000  acres,  of  which 
1,625,000  belong  to  the  communes  and  1,375,000  to  the  state.  Oaks  and  beeches  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  north ;  pines,  often  of  gigantic  size,  among  the  fantastic  white  or  grey 
rocks  of  the  wild  south-western  ridges. 
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AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Agriculture. — Servian  methods  of  farming  remain  in  many  respects  primitive. 
Real  progress  was,  however,  achieved  in  the  period  1890-1910,  chiefly  owing  to  im¬ 
provements  in  agricultural  education.  Indian  corn  is  the  principal  crop,  for  corn- 
cake  forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  peasantry,  while  the  grain  is  also  used  for  feeding  pigs, 
the  heads  for  feeding  cattle  and  the  stubble  for  manure.  The  normal  yield  exceeds 
5,000,000  bushels  yearly,  wheat  coming  next  with  a  little  less  than  4,000,000. .  Flax, 
hemp  and  tobacco  are  also  grown  \  hemp  especially  near  Leskovats.  dhe  cultivation 
of  sugar-beet,  introduced  in  1900,  became  an  important  industry,  but  the  attempt  to 
introduce  cotton  failed.  The  native  tobacco  plantations  meet  all  the  local  demand, 
except  for  a  small  quantity  of  Turkish  tobacco  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  special 
blends.  The  best  Servian  wines  are  those  of  Negotin  and  Semendria.  Before  the 
appearance  of  Phylloxera  in  1882  wine  was  exported  to  France  and  Switzerland,  but 
in  1882-1895  thousands  of  acres  of  vines  were  destroyed.  Phylloxera  was  checked  by 
the  importation  of  American  vines  and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  viticulture. 
The  creation  of  state  vine-nurseries,  stocked  with  American  plants,  was  authorized  by 
a  law  of  1908.  Orchards  are  very  extensive,  and  all  the  fruits  of  central  Europe  will 
thrive  in  Servia.  The  chief  care  is  bestowed  on  plums,  from  which  is  distilled  a  mild 
spirit  known  as  raki  or  rakiya.  The  favourite  kind  of  raki  is  shlivovitsa  (the  sliwowitz 
of  Austria),  extracted  solely  from  plums.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  dried  plums 
and  plum  marmalade.  Bees  are  very  generally  kept,  the  honey  being  consumed  in 
the  country,  the  wax  exported.  Mulberries  are  grown  on  many  farms  for  silkworms  , 
sericulture  is  encouraged  and  taught  by  the  state,  and  over  100,000  lb  of  cocoons 
are  annually  exported.  Relatively  to  its  population,  Servia  possesses  a  greater  number 
of  sheep  (3,160,000  in  1905)  and  pigs  (908,000  in  1905)  than  any  country  in  Europe. 
Large  herds  of  swine  fatten,  in  summer  and  autumn,  on  the  beech-mast  and  acorns 
of  the  forests,  returning  in  winter  to  the  lowlands,  lhe  Servian  pig  is  pure  white  or 
black  but  other  breeds,  notably  the  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire,  are  kept.  Despite 
American  competition  and  Austro-Hungarian  tariffs  the  export  of  swine  remains  the 
principal  branch  of  Servian  commerce.  Cheeses  are  made  from  the  milk  of  both  sheep 
and  goats  ;  but  cattle  are  mostly  bred  for  export  or  draught  purposes.  The  cumbrous 
wooden  carts  which  afford  the  sole  means  of  transport  in  many  districts  are  generally 
drawn  by  oxen,  although  buffaloes  may  be  seen  in  the  south.  The  native  horses, 

though  strong,  are,  like  the  cattle,  of  small  size. 

Land  Tenure.— More  than  four-fifths  of  the  Servians  are  peasant  farmers  ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  these  cultivate  the  land  belonging  to  their  own  families.  Hold¬ 
ings  are  generally  small,  not  exceeding  an  average  of  20  acres  for  each  household. 
They  cannot  be  sold  or  mortgaged  entire  ;  the  law  forbids  the  alienation  for  debt  of  a 
peasant’s  cottage,  his  garden  or  Courtyard,  his  plough,  his  last  six  yutara  of  land  and 
the  cattle  necessary  for  working  his  farm.  Besides  the  small  farms  there  is  the  zadruga, 
a  form  of  community  which  appears  to  date  from  prehistoric  times,  and  mainly  survives 
along  the  Bosnian  frontier,  though  tending  to  disappear  everywhere  and  to  be  replaced 
by  rural  co-operation.  Under  the  zadruga  system,  each  homestead  or  cluster  of 
cottages  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  families  connected  by  blood  and  dwelling  together 
on  strictly  communistic  principles.  The  association  is  ruled  by  a  house  lather 
1  One  yutro  is  the  area  which  two  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day. 
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( domanyin  or  staryeshina)  and  a  house-mother  {domanyitsa) ,  who  assign  to  the  members 
their  respective  tasks.  The  staryeshina  may  be  the  patriarch  of  the  community,  but  is 
often  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  members  on  account  of  his  prudence  and  ability  ;  nor  is  his 
wife  necessarily  the  domanyitsa.  In  addition  to  the  farm  work,  the  members  often  practise 
various  trades,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  paid  into  the  common  treasury.  The  community 
sometimes  includes  a  priest,  whose  fees  for  baptism,  &c.,  augment  the  common  fund.  The 
buildings  belonging  to  the  homesteads  are  enclosed  within  an  immense  palisade,  inside 
which  a  large  expanse  of  fields  is  mostly  planted  with  plum,  damson  and  other  fruit-trees, 
surrounding  the  houses  of  the  occupiers.  In  the  midst  of  these  is  the  house  of  the  starye¬ 
shina,  which  contains  the’  common  kitchen,  eating  hall  and  family  hall  of  the  entire  home¬ 
stead.  Here  all  the  members  assemble  in  the  evening  for  conversation  and  amusement, 
the  women  spinning,  while  the  children  play.  The  houses  are  mostly  very  small  wooden 
structures,  serving  for  little  else  but  sleeping  places.  But  that  of  the  staryeshina  is  often 
of  brick,  and  is  invariably  of  better  construction  than  the  rest.  The  houses  are  often  raised 
on  piles,  above  the  level  of  the  floods  which  occur  so  frequently  near  the  Save  and  Drina. 
Zadrugas  were  very  prosperous,  as  they  had  always  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  their  members  combined  to  obtain  implements  and  cattle.  But  with  the 
establishment  of  order  and  security,  the  zadrugas  began  rapidly  to  disappear,  a  further 
cause  of  their  dissolution  being  the  fact  that  members  could  legally  acquire  private  property 
( osobina ).  A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  agriculture  by  the  encouragement  which  King 
Alexander  personally  extended  to  the  establishment  of  rural  co-operative  associations  on 
the  Raiffeisen  principles.  The  object  of  these  associations  is  principally  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  improved  implements  and  better  breeds  of  cattle.  No  fewer  than  100  of 
such  credit  societies  were  founded  between  1894  and  1899-  The  total  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  co-operative  societies  exceeded  500  in  1910;  each  has  its  tribunal  ( Conseil°des 
Prud’hommes),  which  arbitrates  in  disputes  ;  and  all  together,  with  the  state-aided  Co¬ 
operative  Caisse,  which  lends  money  to  the  smaller  societies,  form  a  single  great  organization 
known  as  the  General  Union. 


Small  holdings  were  in  themselves  a  hindrance  to  Servian  agricultural  progress,  inas¬ 
much  as  small  farmers  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  scientific  farming  j  hence  the  great  success 
of  co-operation.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  lots  of  ground  belonging  to  one  houshold  or 
family  do  not  lie  together,  but  are  dispersed  in  different,  very  often  distant,  parts  of  the 
village  land.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  a  farmer  with  more  crops  than  he  can  reap  unaided 
will  summon  his  neighbours  to  his  assistance,  supplying  them  with  food,  but  no  money,  and 
binding  himself  to  repay  the  service  in  kind.  This  form  of  voluntary  co-operation  is  called 
moba.  Another  serious  drawback  to  the  economic  position  is  that  Servia  has  no  seaboard 
and  that  it  is  far  from  the  nearest  export  harbours  [e.g.  Galatz,  Salonica,  Fiume)  In  such 
a  situation  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  tariffs. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.— The  scarcity  of  labour  prevehts  the  growth  of  any  great 
manufacturing  industries.  There  is  no  native  artisan  class  ;  for  except  in  very  rare  cases 
the  people  value  their  independence  too  highly  to  work  in  factories,  or  even  to  enter  domestic 
service.  A  large  proportion  of  the  artisans  throughout  Servia  are  Austro-Hungarians  or 
gipsies.  Ihe  chief  manufacturing  industries  are  those  for  which  the  country  supplies  raw 
material,  notably  meat-packing,  flour-milling,  brewing,  tanning  and  the  weaving  or 
spinning  of  hemp,  flax  and  wool.  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  potteries  and  sugar 
tobacco  and  celluloid  factories.  A  law  of  1898  authorizes  the  government  to  grant  con¬ 
cessions  on  very  favourable  terms  to  foreign  capitalists  willing  to  promote  mining  and  manu¬ 
factures  m  Servian  but  m  1910  the  number  of  large  industrial  establishments  in  the  kingdom 
did  not  exceed  60  nor  the  number  of  hands  employed  5000.  There  are  a  few  domestic  in- 
dustnes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  sandals  (opanke),  and  of  the  hand-woven  carpet  sand 
rugs  made  at  Birot,  which  are  popular  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula 

five  yCe"— e'“The  f°llowing  tabIe  shows  the  vallle  of  Servian  imports  and  exports  for 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1904 

£2,437,000 

£2,486,000 

1905 

2,224,000 

2,879,000 

1906 

1,773,000 

2,864,000 

1907 

2,823,000 

3,259,000 

1908 

3,025,000 

3,019,000 

•  itcbuier,  bciii,  sugar,  iron,  and,  macron  cry  are  the  orinciDal 

anf  come  chlefly  from  Austria-Hungary,  Germany  and  Great  Britaim  Large 

Hunga?y!SGe^yS'agndai Turkey.'  ^  ****  “d  C°PPer  eXP°rted’  chiefly t0  Austrla~ 

and  of  ™ilPJ?  1  Ti8  the  PrinciPal  revenues  were  derived  from  the  customs,  excise 

ana  a  sort  of  poll-tax.  1  he  government  required  the  town  and  village  communities  to  pav 
into  the  state  treasury  £l,  4s.  per  head  of  the  able-bodied  citizens  living  in  the  commumty. 
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and  the  municipal  board  made  repartition  of  the  total  amount  due  to  the  governmen  t  from 
its  citizens  according  to  their  estimated  wealth  or  earnings.  That  system  yielded  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  about  ^750,000  annually.  But  the  Berlin  Treaty  (1878)  stipulated 
that  Servia  should  construct  part  of  the  international  railway  to  Constantinople  and  to 
Salonica,  and  should  pay  the  Turkish  landowners  an  indemnity  for  the  estates  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  and  divided  among  their  Servian  tenants.  This  and  the  necessity 
of  indemnifying  the  people  from  whom,  during  the  wars  with  Turkey  (1876-1878),  requisi¬ 
tions  had  been  taken  and  money  borrowed,  forced  the  government  to  enter  the  European 
financial  markets.  Up  to  that  time  (1881)  Servia  had  practically  no  public  foreign  debt, 
although  it  owed  Russia  about  ^240,000  lent  privately  for  war  preparations,  and  to  its  own 
people  about  ^320,000  taken  by  a  forced  loan  for  war  purposes.  The  first  public  loans  were 
made  in  1881  by  French  banks  at  7if  for  5  %  bonds,  and  the  expenditure  had  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  increased  to  ^1,240,000.  The  introduction  of  new  taxes  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  financial  administration  of  the  country  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  public 
expenditure,  chiefly  because  the  skupshtina  was  for  some  time  reluctant  to  replace  the  old 
system  of  direct  taxation  by  a  more  modem  system.  When  in  1884  the  new  law  of  taxation 
was  adopted,  the  situation  became  so  serious  that  in  1895  a  new  scheme  was  adopted  by 
which  the  government  gave  to  the  bondholders  additional  securities,  the  bondholders  at  the 
same  time  accepting  the  new  4  %  unified  bonds  in  exchange  for  their  old  5  %  bonds.  The 
following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  national  debt  on  the  1st  of  January  1909  : 


Russian  debt  of  1876  (5  %) 
Lottery  loan  of  1881  (2  %) 

Loan  of  the  Uprava  Fondova  (5 
Primary  loan  of  1888 
Unified  loan  of  1895  (4  %) 
Railway  loan  of  1899  (5  %) 
Monopoly  loan  of  1902  (5  %)  . 

Loan  of  1906  (4J  %) 


^150,000 

989,000 

%)  .  .  .  .291,000 

367,000 

•  •  ■  13,516,000 

192,000 

.  .  .  2,300,000 

3, 767, ooo 


Total  .  .  .  ^21,572,000 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  duties,  the  state  monopolies  of  salt,  sugar, 
tobacco,  matches  and  petroleum  ;  national  property,  e.g.  forests,  railways,  postal  service  ; 
direct  taxes,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  poll-tax  and  the  land  taxes  (graduated 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land) .  The  heaviest  charges  are  for  the  service  of  the  national 
debt  and  for  the  army;  each  of  these  items  exceeded  ^1,000,000  in  1909.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  are  shown  below  : 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1905 

^3,522,000 

^3,505,000 

1906 

3,595.ooo 

3,566,000 

1907 

3,618,000 

3,615,000 

1908 

3,832,000 

3,830,000 

1909 

4,I45,oo° 

4,132,000 

Banks  and  Money. — The  National  Bank  of  Servia,  founded  in  Belgrade  in  1883,  has 
a  nominal  capital  of  ^800,000  (£ 260,000  paid).  The  Mortgage  Bank  ( Uprava  Fondova), 
founded  in  1862,  is  a  state  institution  which  lends  money  for  agricultural  operations,  &c. 
The  Export  Bank  founded  in  1901,  is  a  private  bank  under  state  supervision,  with  branches 
in  Budapest,  Vienna,  Berlin,  &c.  Its  chief  object  is  the  furtherance  of  Servian  foreign 
commerce. 

In  1875  Servia  adopted  the  decimal  system  for  money,  weights  and  measures,  which 
came  into  actual  use  in  1 883.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  dinar  (franc)  of  100  paras  (centimes) . 
In  circulation  there  are  gold  pieces  of  10  and  20  dinars  ;  silver  of  50  paras,  and  1,  2  and  5 
dinars  ;  nickel  of  5,  10  and  20  paras  ;  and  bronze  of  2  paras.  Twenty-five  dinars  equal  £1 
sterling. 

Communications. — Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  travellers  through  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  had  a  choice  between  two  main  routes,  which  started  as  a  single  highway  from 
Belgrade,  and  up  the  Morava  valley  to  Nish.  Here  two  roads  diverge  ;  one  branch¬ 
ing  off  south-eastwards  to  Pirot,  Sofia  and  Constantinople ;  the  other  proceeding 
southwards  to  Vranya,  Uskfib  and  Salonica.  The  railway  which  connects  western  and 
central  Europe  with  Constantinople  and  Salonica  takes  the  same  course.  That  section  of 
it  which  traverses  Servia  was  begun  in  1881  and  finished  in  1888.  Branch  lines  give  access 
to  Kraguyevats,  Zayechar,  Semendria  and  other  important  towns,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  railways  in  the  valleys  of  the  Save,  the  Danube,  the  Servian  Morava  and  their 
tributaries.  Apart  from  country  lanes  and  footpaths,  there  are  three  classes  of  highways, 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  nation,  department  and  commune.  Construction  and 
repairs  are,  in  theory,  carried  out  by  compulsory  labour  ;  but  this  right  is  seldom  enforced. 


CHAPTER  III 


POPULATION,  GOVERNMENT  AND  RELIGION 

With  a  continuous  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  of  male  over  female  children,  the 
population  of  Servia  rose  from  2,161,961  in  1890  to  2,493,770  in  1900,  and  to  2,911,701 
in  1910. 1  More  than  four-fifths  of  this  number  belong  to  the  Serbo-Croatian  branch  of 
the  Slavonic  race  ;  while  the  remainder  is  composed  of  about  160,000  Rumans,  47,000 
gipsies,  8000  Austro-Hungarians  and  Germans,  and  5000  Jews.  Many  Servian 
emigrants  returned,  after  1878,  to  the  territories  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  restored 
to  their  country.  These  territories  had  been  occupied,  under  Turkish  rule,  by  Al¬ 
banians,  west  of  the  Morava,  and  by  Bulgarians,  along  the  Nishava  ;  but,  after  1878, 
the  Albanians  withdrew,  and  the  Bulgarians  were  absorbed.  The  Rumans  reside 
principally  in  the  north-east,  near  the  borders  of  their  native  land,  and  are  peasant 
farmers,  like  the  Serbs.  The  gipsies  occasionally  settle  down,  forming  separate  camps 
or  villages,  but  in  most  cases  they  prefer  a  wandering  life.  They  are  often  admirable 
artisans  and  musicians,  almost  every  town  possessing  a  gipsy  band.  The  Germans 
and  Austro-Hungarians  control  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  the 
Jews,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans,  are  retail  traders.  Anti-Semitism  is  not  prevalent 
in  Servia,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  Jewish  communities.  The  stature  and  features 
of  the  Serbs  vary  in  different  regions  ;  but  the  northern  peasantry  are  generally  fairer 
and  shorter  than  the  mountaineers  of  the  south.  Those  of  the  Shumadia  are  blue-eyed 
or  grey-eyed.  In  many  parts  the  prevailing  types  have  been  modified  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  Bulgars,  Albanians  and  Vlachs  ;  so  that,  along  the  Timok,  for  instance, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  physiognomy  a  test  of  nationality.  Even  language  does  not 
afford  a  sure  criterion,  so  nearly  akin  are  many  spoken  dialects  of  Servian  and  Bulgarian. 

National  Characteristics. — Servia  is  a  land  without  aristocracy  or  middle  classes. 
Instead,  it  possesses  an  army  of  placemen  and  officials ;  but  these  being  mainly  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  peasantry,  do  not  disturb  the  prevailing  social  equality.  In  1900 
there  was  neither  pauper  nor  workhouse  in  the  country.  The  people,  less  thrifty  and 
industrious  than  the  Bulgars,  less  martial  than  the  Montenegrins,  less  versatile  and 
intellectual  than  the  Rumans,  value  comfort  more  highly  than  progress.  A  moderate 
amount  of  work  enables  them  to  live  well  enough,  and  to  pass  their  evenings  at  the 
village  wine-shop  ;  although,  being  a  sober  race,  they  meet  there  rather  to  discuss 
politics  than  to  drink.  Of  politics  they  never  tire  ;  and  still  greater  is  their  devotion 
to  music,  poetry  and  dancing.  Perhaps  their  most  characteristic  dance  is  the  kolo,  some¬ 
times  performed  by  as  many  as  100  men  and  women,  in  a  single  serpentine  line.  Their 
national  instrument,  the  gusle  (gusla),  is  a  single-stringed  fiddle,  often  roughly  fashioned 
of  wood  and  ox-hide,  the  bow  being  strung  with  horse-hair.  All  classes  delight  in 
hearing  or  intoning  the  endless  romances  which  celebrate  the  feats  of  their  national 
heroes  ;  for  every  true  Serb  lives  as  much  in  the  past  as  in  the  present,  and  medieval 
wars  still  constantly  furnish  themes  of  new  legends  and  ballads.  It  is  largely  this 
enthusiasm  for  the  past  which  keeps  alive  the  desire  for  a  reunion  of  the  whole  race, 
in  another  Servian  Empire,  like  that  overthrown  by  the  Turks  in  1389.  The  fasts  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  are  strictly  kept ;  while  the  festivals,  which  are  hardly  less 
numerous,  are  celebrated  even  by  the  Servian  Moslems.  As  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
the  slava,  or  patron  saint’s  day,  is  set  aside  for  rejoicing.  A  Servian  crowd  at  a  festival 

1  The  census  population  of  the  chief  towns  was  :  Belgrade,  90,890  ;  Nish,  24,949  ; 
Kraguyevats,  18,452  ;  Leskovats,  14,236  ;  Pozharevats,  13,411  ;  Shabats,  12,100  ;  Vranya, 
11,439  ;  and  Pirot,  10,737. 
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presents  a  medley  of  brilliant  and  picturesque  costumes,  scarlet  being  the  favourite  colour. 
Men  wear  a  long  smock  of  homespun  linen,  beneath  red  or  blue  waistcoats  with  trousers 
of  white  frieze.  The  women’s  dress  consists  of  a  similar  smock,  a  “  zouave  ”  jacket  of 
embroidered  velvet  and  two  brightly-coloured  aprons  tied  over  a  white  skirt,  one  in  front 
and  one  behind.  The  head-dress  is  a  small  red  cap,  tambourine-shaped,  and  strings  of 
coins  are  coiled  in  the  hair,  or  worn  as  necklaces  and  bracelets.  In  this  manner  a  farmer’s 
wife  will  often  decorate  herself  with  her  entire  dowry.  During  the  cold  months,  both 
sexes  wrap  themselves  in  thick  woollen  coats  or  sheepskins,  with  the  fleece  inwards  ;  both 
are  also  shod  with  corded  sandals,  called  opanke.  The  Rumanian  women  retain  their 
native  costume,  and  are  further  distinguished  by  the  wooden  cradles,  slung  over  the 
shoulders,  in  which  they  carry  their  infants  ;  the  Servian  mothers  prefer  a  canvas  bag. 
Women  weave  most  of  the  garments  and  linen  for  their  families,  besides  sharing  in  every 
kind  of  manual  labour.  Turkish  ideas  prevail  about  their  social  position  ;  but  so  highly 
valued  are  their  services,  that  parents  are  often  unwilling  to  see  their  daughters  marry  ; 
and  wives  are  in  many  cases  older  than  their  husbands.  The  relationship  called  pobratim- 
stvo  is  only  less  common  than  in  Montenegro  ;  equally  binding  is  kumstvo,  or  sponsorship, 
e.g.  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  “  best  man  ”  and  the  bridegroom  at  a  wedding,  or 
between  godparents  and  godchildren.  Persons  connected  by  kumstvo,  pobratimstvo,  or 
cousinship,  however  distant,  may  not  marry.  At  a  funeral,  the  coffin  is  left  open  until 
the  last  moment — a  custom  found  everywhere  in  the  Balkans,  and  said  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Turks,  who  found  that  coffins  were  a  convenient  hiding-place  for  arms.  The 
same  practice  is,  however,  common  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Few  countries  are  richer  than 
Servia  in  myth  and  folk-lore.  The  peasants  believe  in  charms  and  omens,  in  vampires, 
were-wolves,  ghosts,  the  evil  eye  and  vile  or  white-robed  spirits  of  the  earth,  air,  stream 
and  mountain,  with  hoofs  like  a  goat  and  henna-dyed  nails  and  hair.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  education  had  done  little  to  dispel  such  superstitions. 

Constitution  and  Government. — In  1903,  after  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  Obreno- 
vich,  and  the  accession  of  Peter  Karageorgevich,  the  constitution  of  1889  was  revived.  By 
this  instrument  the  government  of  Servia  is  an  independent  constitutional  monarchy, 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  king,  advised  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  members,  who  are  collectively  and  indi¬ 
vidually  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  represent  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  war,  the 
interior,  finance,  public  works,  commerce,  religion  and  education,  and  justice.  The  king 
and  the  national  assembly,  or  Narodna  Skupshtina,  of  130  J  members,  together  form  the 
legislature.  A  general  election  must  be  held  every  fourth  year.  Each  member  receives  15 
dinars  for  every  day  of  actual  attendance,  and  travels  free  on  the  railways.  There  is  also 
a  state  council  which  deals  with  various  legal  and  financial  matters.  Of  its  16  members, 
half  are  chosen  by  the  king,  and  half  by  the  Skupshtina.  Apart  from  soldiers  of  the  active 
army,  all  male  citizens  of  full  age  may  vote,  if  they  pay  15  dinars  in  direct  taxes  ;  while, 
apart  from  priests,  communal  mayors  and  state  servants,  all  citizens  of  30  years,  paying 
60  dinars,  are  eligible  to  the  Skupshtina.  The  Velika  Skupshtina  or  Grand  Skupshtina  is 
only  convoked  to  discuss  the  most  serious  national  questions,  such  as  changes  in  the  succes¬ 
sion,  the  constitution  or  the  territories  of  the  kingdom.  Its  vote  is  regarded  as  a  referendum, 
and  its  members  are  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Narodna  Skupshtina.  For  purposes 
of  local  government  Servia  is  divided  into  17  departments  {okrug,  pi.  okruzhi),  each  under  a 
prefect  {nachalnik) ,  who  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  civil  servants,  dealing  with  finance,  public 
works,  sanitation,  religion,  education,  police,  commerce  and  agriculture.  He  also  com¬ 
mands  the  departmental  constabulary  or  pandurs.  Every  department  is  divided  into 
districts  {srez),  administered  by  the  sub-prefect  ( sreski  nachalnik )  ;  and  the  districts  are 
sub-divided  into  communes  or  municipalities,  each  having  its  salaried  mayor  ( kmet  or  knez), 
who  presides  over  a  council  elected  on  a  basis  of  population.  Within  the  smaller  spheres  of 
their  jurisdiction,  the  sub-prefect  and  mayor  have  the  same  duties  to  fulfil  as  their  superior, 
the  prefect.  The  mayor  is,  further,  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  communal 
granary,  forests  and  other  property.  He  presents  to  the  councillors  ( odbornik ,  pi.  odbor- 
nitsi)  a  yearly  statement  of  accounts  and  estimates,  which  they  may  reject  or  amend. 
All  taxes  levied  by  the  state  are  paid  by  the  communal  council,  which  assesses  the  property 
owned  by  each  family  under  its  authority,  collects  the  amount  due  and  has  the  right  to 
retain  one-fourth,  or  more,  for  local  requirements.  The  central  government  cannot  veto  the 
election  of  a  communal  mayor  or  councillor. 

Justice. — The  highest  judicial  authority  in  Servia  is  the  Court  of  Cassation,  created  in 
1855  and  re-organized  in  1865.  The  court  of  appeal  (1840)  has  two  sections,  one  competent 
for  Belgrade  and  the  seven  northern  departments,  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  also  departmental  tribunals  of  first  instance  in  every  department,  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  court  of  first  instance  in  Belgrade.  Communal  courts  exist  in  every  commune  or 
municipality,  and  certain  judicial  powers  are  delegated  to  the  police,  under  laws  dated  1850- 
1904  Trial  by  jury,  which  existed  among  the  Serbs  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  century 
and  fell  into  desuetude  under  Turkish  rule,  was  revived  in  1871. 

Defence. — The  medieval  citadels  of  Belgrade,  Nish,  Pirot  and  Semendria  have  no 

1  One  member  is  chosen  to  represent  every  4500  electors. 
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military  value,  but  some  strategic  points  on  the  Bulgaria  frontier  were  entrenched  between 
1889  and  1899,  while  the  modern  forts  of  Nish,  Pirot  and  Zayechar  were  strengthened  and 
re-armed  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The  defensive  force  of  the  country,  as  re¬ 
organized  in  1901,  consists  of  the  national  army  (narodna  voyska)  and  the  landsturm.  In 
the  national  army,  which  is  organized  in  5  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Nish,  Belgrade, 
Valyevo,  Kraguyevats  and  Zayechar,  every  able-bodied  citizen  must  serve  (for  two  years  in 
the  artillery  and  cavalry  or  eighteen  months  in  other  branches)  between  his  21st  and  his 
45th  year.  He  must  also  belong  to  the  landsturm  at  the  ages  of  17-21  and  45-50.  Exemp¬ 
tion  from  service  is  granted  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  The  national  army  consists  of 
three  bans  qr  classes  ;  the  first  is  the  field  army,  the  units  of  the  second  exist  in  peace  as 
cadres  only,  the  third  is  unorganized.  On  a  peace  footing  the  strength  of  the  army  is  35,000 
men  ;  in  war  it  might  reach  225,000,  including  landsturm.  The  infantry  were  armed  in 
1910  with  the  Manser  rifle  (model  99)  ;  the  field  artillery  with  quick-firing  guns  on  the 
Schneider-Canet  system . 

Religion. — The  Servian  Church  is  an  autocephalous  branch  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
communion.  It  is  subject,  as  a  whole,  to  the  ministry  of  education  ;  for  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  its  governing  body  is  a  synod  of  five  prelates,  presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of 
Belgrade,  who  is  also  the  metropolitan  of  Servia.  Belgrade  is  the  only  archiepiscopal  see  ; 
the  four  dioceses  are  Nish,  Shabats,  Chachak  and  the  Timok  (episcopal  see  at  Zayechar). 
The  synod  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  ;  there  are  also  two  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
appeal  and  diocesan  courts  of  first  instance  in  every  bishopric  ;  the  canon  law  is  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  In  1910  there  were  54  monasteries,  but  only  no  monks,  all 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St  Basil.  Studenitsa,  near  Kralyevo,  and  Manasia  and  Ravanitsa, 
near  Chupriya,  are  the  most  interesting  monasteries.  Much  political  influence  is  wielded 
by  the  priests,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggles  for  national  independence. 
They  marry  and  work,  and  sometimes  even  bear  arms  like  their  parishioners,  from  whom 
a  large  part  of  their  income  is  derived,  in  the  shape  of  offerings  and  fees.  The  remainder 
comes  principally  from  church  lands  ;  only  the  highest  dignitaries  being  paid  by  the  state. 
No  able-bodied  man  may  become  a  priest  or  monk  unless  he  has  served  in  the  army. 
Liberty  of  conscience  is  unrestricted.  Liberty  of  worship  is  accorded  to  Roman  Catholics, 
Jews,  Mahommedans  and  certain  Protestant  communities.  The  Mahommedans  (about 
3000  Turks  and  1 1 , 000  gipsies)  are  the  largest  religious  body  apart  from  the  national  Church. 

Education. — In  1910,  17  %  of  the  population  could  read  and  write.  Primary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  state  schools  is  free  and  compulsory  ;  the  reading  of  Church  Slavonic,  nature- 
study  and  agriculture  (for  boys),  domestic  science  (for  girls),  certain  handicrafts,  singing 
and  gymnastics  are  among  the  subjects  taught.  There  are  higher  schools  (mostly  Real- 
Gymnasien)  in  many  of  the  larger  towns,  besides  (1910)  one  theological  seminary,  4  training 
schools  for  teachers,  4  technical  schools,  a  military  academy>and  5  secondary  schools  for 
girls.  The  communes  and  municipalities  pay  the  entire  cost  of  primary  education,  except 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  which,  with  the  cost  of  higher  education,  are  paid  by  the  state.  In 
February  1905  the  Great  School  (Velika  Shkola)  in  Belgrade  was  reorganized  as  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Servia,  with  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  medicine  and  engineering. 
Other  important  institutions  of  a  semi-educational  character  are  the  Royal  Servian  Academy 
(1836),  which  controls  the  national  museum  and  national  library  in  Belgrade,  and  publishes 
periodicals,  &c.  ;  the  ethnographical  museum  (1891),  the  natural  history  museum  (1904), 
the  national  theatre  (1890),  the  State  Archives  (1866,  reorganized  1901),  and  the  state 
printing  office  (1831),  all  in  Belgrade. 


Belgrade. 

Belgrade  on  the  Save,  the  capital  of  Servia,  a  city  of  white  houses,  whence  its 
name  which  means  “White  Castle.”  It  has  been  many  times  conquered  and 
re-conquered,  and  Hungary,  Austria,  Turkey  have  in  turn  held  rule  there. 


'V 


Durazzo. 

The  seaport  of  Durazzo  on  the  Adriatic  is  the  capital  of  the  newly-created  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  Albania.  It  has  been  one  of  the  favourite  points  of  debarcation  for 
armies  wishing  to  enter  Balkan  territory  from  the  west  ever  since  the  Roman 
armies  marched  thence  to  Thessalonica. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EARLY  HISTORY 

The  Serbs  (Srbi,  as  they  call  themselves)  are  a  Slavonic  nation,  ethnically  and  by 
language  the  same  as  the  Croats  ( Hrvati ,  Horvaii,  Croati).  The  Croats,  however,  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  use  the  Latin  alphabet,  while  the  Serbs  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  use  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  augmented  by  special  signs  for  the  special  sounds 
of  the  Serb  language. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Serbs  is  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy  (2lpf3oi)  and  in  Pliny 
(, Sirbi ).  Nothing  is  known  of  their  earlier  history  except  that  they  lived  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people  in  Galicia,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Wissla  and  Dniester.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  they  descended  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Thence 
they  began  to  move  on  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  left  shore  of  the  Danube, 
crossed  that  river  and  occupied  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
According  to  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  emperor  Heraclius  (610- 
640)  invited  the  Serbs  to  come  over  to  settle  down  in  the  devastated  north-western 
provinces  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  to  defend  them  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Avars.  According  to  newer  investigations,  Heraclius  only  made  peace  with  them, 
confirming  them  in  the  possession  of  the  provinces  which  they  already  had  occupied, 
and  obtaining  from  them  at  the  same  time  the  recognition  of  his  suzerainty.  Their 
known  history  as  a  Balkan  nation  begins  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th  century. 

The  Zhupaniyas. — In  their  new  settlements  the  Serbs  did  not  form  at  once  a 
united  political  organization.  The  clans  (plemena ,  sing,  pleme),  more  or  less  related 
to  each  other,  occupied  a  certain  territory,  which  as  a  geographical  and  political  unit 
was  called  Zhupa  or  Zhupaniya  (county),  the  political  and  military  chief  of  which  was 
called  Zhupan.  The  country  was  divided  into  many  such  Zhupaniyas,  which  were 
originally  independent  of  each  other.  The  history  of  the  Serbs  during  the  first  five 
centuries  after  their  arrival  in  their  present  country  was  a  struggle  between  the  attempts 
at  union  and  centralization  of  the  Zhupaniyas  into  one  state  under  one  government, 
and  the  resistance  to  such  union  and  centralization,  a  struggle  between  the  centripetal 
and  the  centrifugal  political  forces.  The  more  powerful  Zhupan  was  tempted  to  sub¬ 
jugate  and  absorb  the  neighbouring  less  powerful  Zhupaniyas.  If  successful,  he  would 
take  the  title  of  Veliki  Zhupan  (Grand  Zhupan).  But  such  unions  were  followed  again 
and  again  by  decentralization  and  disruption.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
struggle  gave  occasion  for  wars  between  the  Zhupaniyas,  for  civil  wars  within  the 
Zhupaniyas,  for  popular  risings,  court  revolutions,  dethronements,  political  assassina¬ 
tions  and  such  like.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Serbs  on  the  Balkan  territory  is  especi¬ 
ally  turbulent  and  bloody.  One  of  the  minor  causes  of  that  turbulence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  struggle  between  the  ancient  Slavonic  order  of  inheritance,  according  to  which 
a  Zhupan  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  the  oldest  member  of  the  family  and  not  necessarily 
by  his  own  son,  and  the  natural  desire  of  every  ruler  that  his  own  son  should  inherit 
the  throne. 

This  internal  political  process  was  complicated  by  the  struggle  between  the  Greek 
Church  and  Greek  emperors  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Powers  (Venice  and  Hungary)  on  the  other  side,  for  the  possession  of 
exch  sive  ecclesiastical  and  political  influence  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Serbs. 
The  danger  increased  when  the  Bulgarians  came,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
and  formed  a  powerful  kingdom  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  frontiers  of  the  Serbs. 
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Practically  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  century  the  bulk  of  the  Serbs  was  under  either  Bulgarian 
or  Greek  suzerainty,  while  the  Serbo-Croat  provinces  of  Dalmatia  acknowledged  either 
Venetian  or  Hungarian  supremacy. 

The  Visheslav  Dynasty. — The  first  Serb  princes  who  worked  with  more  or  less  success 
at  the  union  of  several  Zhupaniyas  into  one  state,  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  "  the 
Visheslav  dynasty.”  Zhupan  Visheslav  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  gth  century,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  that  leader  of  the  Serbs  who  signed  the  settlement 
treaty  with  the  emperor  Heraclius  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  His  ancestral 
Zhupaniya  comprised  Tara,  Piva,  Lim  (the  neck  of  land  between  the  Montenegro  and 
Servia  of  opr  days).  Visheslav’s  son  Radoslav,  his  grandson  Prissegoy,  and  his  great- 
grandson  Vlastimir,  continued  his  work.  Vlastimir  successfully  defended  the  western 
provinces  of  Servia  against  the  Bulgarian  attacks,  although  the  eastern  provinces  (Brani- 
chevo,  Morava,  Timok,  Vardar,  Podrimlye)  were  occupied  by  the  Bulgars.  The  Bulgarian 
danger,  and  probably  the  energetic  and  successful  operations  of  the  Greek  emperor  Basil 
the  Macedonian  (867-886),  determined  the  Servian  Zhupans  to  acknowledge  again  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Greek  emperors.  One  of  the  important  consequences  of  this  new  vassal- 
ship  to  the  Byzantine  empire  was  that  the  entire  Servian  people  embraced  Christianity, 
between  871  and  875.  In  all  important  transactions  the  Servians  were  led  by  the  Grand 
Zhupan  Mutimir  Visheslavich  (d.  891).  During  the  reign  of  his  heirs  almost  all  the  Servian 
provinces  were  conquered  by  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Simeon  (924).  In  931  Chaslav,  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  Visheslav  dynasty,  liberated  the  largest  part  of  the  Servian  territory 
from  Bulgarian  domination,  but  to  maintain  that  liberty  he  had  to  acknowledge  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperors  as  his  suzerains. 

The  Princes  of  Zetta  and  the  First  Serb  Kingdom. — Towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century 
the  political  centre  of  the  Serbs  was  transferred  to  Zetta  (Zeta  or  Zenta)  and  the  Primorye 
(Sea-Coast).  The  prince  (sometimes  called  king)  of  Zetta,  Yovan  Vladimir,  tried  to  stop 
the  triumphal  march  of  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Samuel  through  the  Serb  provinces,  but  in  989 
was  defeated,  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Samuel’s  capital,  Prespa.  The  historical  fact  that 
Vladimir  married  Kossara,  the  daughter  of  Samuel,  and  was  sent  back  to  Zetta  as  reigning 
prince  under  the  Bulgarian  suzerainty,  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  Serb  novel,  Vladimir 
and  Kossara,  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  Vladimir,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  noble- 
minded  and  generous  man,  was  murdered  by  Samuel’s  heir,  Tsar  Vladislav  (1015).  B}^  the 

Christians  of  both  churches  in  Albania  he  is  to  this  day  venerated  as  a  saint.  But  after  the 
death  of  Samuel  the  Bulgarian  power  rapidly  lost  the  Serb  provinces,  which,  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bulgarians,  again  acknowledged  the  Greek  overlordship.  About  1042,  however,  Prince 
Voislav  of  Travuniya  (Trebinje),  cousin  of  the  assassinated  Vladimir  of  Zetta,  started  a 
successful  insurrection  against  the  Greeks,  and  united  under  his  own  rule  Travuniya, 
Zahumlye  and  Zetta.  His  son  Michael  Voislavich  annexed  "Hie  important  Zhupaniya  of 
Rashka  (Rascia  or  Rassia),  and  in  1077  proclaimed  himself  a  king  {rex),  receiving  the 
crown  from  Pope  Gregory  VII.  His  son  Bodin  continued  the  work  of  his  father,  and 
enlarged  the  first  Serb  kingdom  by  annexing  territories  which  up  to  that  time  were  under 
direct  Greek  rule.  A  body  of  Crusaders  under  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  passed  through 
Bodin’s  kingdom  about  1101.  After  Bodin’s  death  the  civil  wars  between  his  sons  and  re¬ 
latives  materially  weakened  the  first  Serb  kingdom.  Bosnia  reclaimed  her  own  independ¬ 
ence  ;  so  did  Rashka,  whose  Grand  Zhupans  came  forward  as  leaders  of  the  Serb  national 
policy,  which  aimed  at  freedom  from  Greek  suzerainty  and  the  union  of  all  the  Serb  Zhupani¬ 
yas  into  one  kingdom  under  one  king.  The  task  was  difficult  enough,  as  the  Byzantine 
empire,  then  under  the  reign  of  the  energetic  Manuel  Comnenus,  regained  much  of  its  lost 
power  and  influence.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  all  the  Serb  Zhupaniyas  were 
acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

The  Nemanyich  Dynasty  and  the  Serb  Empire. — A  change  for  the  better  began  when 
Stephen  Nemanya  became  the  Grand  Zhupan  of  Rashka  (1169).  He  succeeded  in  uniting 
all  the  Serb  countries  under  his  rule,  and  although  he  never  took  the  title  of  king,  he  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  Serb  kingdom  and  of  the  royal  dynasty  of  Nemanyich,  which  reigned 
over  the  Serb  people  for  nearly  200  years.  The  youngest  son  of  Stephen  Nemanya,  Prince 
Rastko,  secretly  left  his  father’s  royal  court,  went  to  a  convent  in  Mount  Athos,  made  him¬ 
self  a  monk,  and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Sava,  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Servia. 
As  such  he  established  eight  bishoprics  and  encouraged  schools  and  learning.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  great  patron  and  protector  of  education  among  the  Serbs,  as  a  saint,  and  as  one  of  the 
greatest  _  statesmen  in  the  national  history.  After  Stephen  Nemanya  and  Sava  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Nemanyich  dynasty  were  Urosh  I.  (1242—1276),  his  son 
Milutin  (1282-1321)  and  Stephen  Dushan  1  (1331-1355).  Urosh  married  Helen,  a  French 
princess  of  the  house  de  Courtenay,  and  through  her  he  kept  friendly  relations  with  the 
French  court  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  Naples.  He  endeavoured  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between 
Serbs  and  French  for  the  overthrow  and  partition  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  His  son  Milutin 
continued  that  policy  for  some  time,  and  increased  his  territory  by  taking  several  fortified 
places  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  later  he  joined  the  Greeks  under  the  emperor  Andronicus 

1  Dushan  is  a  term  of  endearment,  derived  from  dusha,  “  the  soul,”  and  not,  as  formerly 
believed  by  Western  philologists,  from  dushiti,  “  to  strangle." 
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against  the  1  urks.  Milutin’s  grandson,  Stephen  Dushan,  was  a  great  soldier  and  statesman. 
Seeing  the  danger  which  menaced  the  disorganized  Byzantine  empire  from  the  Turks,  he 
thought  the  best  plan  to  prevent  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be 
to  replace  that  empire  by  a  Serbo-Greek  empire.  He  took  from  the  Greeks  Albania  and 
Macedonia  excepting  Salonica,  Kastoria  and  Iannina.  Towards  the  end  of  1345  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  “  emperor  of  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks,”  and  was  as  such  solemnly  crowned 
at  Uskub  on  Easter  Day  1346.  At  the  same  time  he  raised  the  archbishop  of  Ipek,  the 
primate  of  Servia,  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch.  Three  years  later  he  convoked  the  Sabor 
(parliament)  at  Usktib  to  begin  a  codification  of  the  laws  and  legal  usages.  The  result  was 
the  publication,  in  1349,  of  the  Z akonik  Tsara  Dushana  (Tsar  Dushan’s  Book  of  Laws),  a 
code  of  great  historical  interest  which  proves  that  Servia  was  not  much  behind  the  foremost 
European  states  in  civilization.  In  1355  Dushan  began  a  new  campaign  against  the  Greeks, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  Greeks,  Serbs  and  Bulgars  into  one  empire,  and  by  their 
united  forces  prevent  the  Turkish  power  taking  root  on  European  ground.  To  attain 
that  object  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constantinople,  but  in  the  midst  of 
these  preparations,  or,  as  some  historians  assert,  on  the  march  towards  Constantinople,  he 
died  suddenly  at  the  village  of  Deabolis  on  the  20th  of  December  1355.  His  only  son 
Urosh,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  seemed  physically  and  mentally  incapable  of  holding 
together  an  empire  composed  of  such  different  races  and  upheaving  with  such  divergent 
interests.  Some  of  the  powerful  viceroys  of  Dushan’s  provinces  speedily  made  themselves 
independent.  The  most  prominent  amongst  them  was  Vukashin,  who  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  Macedonia.  He  wished  to  continue  Dushan’s  policy  and  to  expel  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  but  in  the  battle  of  Taenarus,  on  the  26th  of  September  1371,  his  army  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Turks,  and  he  was  slain.  This  was  the  first  great  blow  which  shook  the 
fragile  structure  of  the  Serb  empire  to  its  foundation.  Two  months  later  (December  1371) 
Tsar  Urosh  died,  and  with  his  death  ended  the  rule  of  the  Nemanyich  dynasty. 

The  Turkish  Invasion  :  Kossovo. — After  a  few  years  of  indecision  and  anarchy  the  Sabor 
met  at  Ipek  in  1374  and  elected  Knez  (Count)  Lazar  Hrebelyanovich,  a  kinsman  of  Urosh, 
as  ruler  of  the  Serbs.  Lazar  accepted  the  position  and  its  responsibilities,  but  never  would 
assume  the  title  of  tsar,  although  the  people  commonly  called  him  “  Tsar  Lazar.”  He 
tried  to  stop  the  further  disruption  of  the  Serb  empire  and  worked  to  organize  a  Christian 
league  against  the  Turks.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  Turks,  they  at  once  decided  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  such  a  league  by  attacking  its  prospective  members  one  by  one. 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Turkish  attacks  on  Bulgaria  and  Servia  in  1389,  which  resulted 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Bulgaria  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Serb  army  in  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  (15th  of  June  1389).  No  historic  event  has  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Serbs  as  the  battle  of  Kossovo — probably  because  the  flower  of  the  Serb  aris¬ 
tocracy  fell  in  that  battle,  and  because  both  the  tsar  of  the  Serbs,  Lazar,  and  the  sultan  of 
the  Turks,  Murad  I.,  lost  their  lives.  The  sultan  was  killed  by  the  Serb  knight  or  voyvode 
Milosh  Obilich  (otherwise  Kobilovich).  There  exists  a  cycle  of  national  songs — sung  to 
this  day  by  the  Serb  bards  ( guslari ) — concerning  the  battle  of  Kossovo,  the  treachery  of 
Vuk  Brankovich  and  the  glorious  heroism  of  Milosh  Obilich. 

The  Despotate. — After  the  battle  of  Kossovo  Servia  existed  for  some  seventy  years 
(1389-1459)  as  a  country  tributary  to  the  sultans  but  governing  itself  under  its  own  rulers, 
who  assumed  the  Greek  title  of  “  despot.”  The  first  despot  after  Kossovo  was  Tsar  Lazar’s 
eldest  son  "  Stephen  the  Tall,”  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sigismund  IV.,  king  of 
Hungary  and  emperor  of  the  Germans.  Being  childless,  Stephen  on  his  death-bed  in  1427 
appointed  his  nephew,  George  Brankovich,  to  be  his  successor.  As  despot,  George  worked 
to  establish  an  alliance  between  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Hungary.  But  before  such  an 
alliance  could  practically  be  arranged,  Murad  II.  attacked  Servia  in  1437  and  forced 
George  to  seek  refuge  in  Hungary,  where  he  continued  to  work  for  a  Serbo-Hungarian 
alliance  against  the  Turks.  Having  at  his  disposal  a  large  fortune  he  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  Serbo-Hungarian  expedition  against  the  Turks  in  1444.  This  expedition, 
under  the  joint  command  of  the  Despot  George  and  of  Hunyadi  Janos,  defeated  the  Turks 
in  a  great  battle  at  Kunovitsa.  The  sultan  was  forced  to  conclude  peace,  restoring  to 
George  all  the  countries  previously  taken  from  him.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  George 
was  rather  estranged  from  his  former  allies  the  Hungarians.  At  the  age  of  ninety  he  was 
wounded  in  a  duel  by  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  Michael  Szilagyi,  and  died  of  his  wound  on 
the  24th  of  December  1457.  His  youngest  son  Lazar  succeeded  him,  but  only  for  a  few 
months.  Lazar’s  widow  Helena  Palaeologina  gave  Servia  to  the  pope,  hoping  thereby  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe  against  the  Turks.  But  no  one  in  Europe 
moved  a  finger  to  help  Servia,  and  Sultan  Mahommed  II.  occupied  the  country  in  1459, 
making  it  a  pashalik  under  the  direct  government  of  the  Porte. 

For  fully  345  years  Servia  remained  a  Turkish  pashalik,  enduring  all  the  miseries 
which  that  lawless  regime  implied.  But  the  more  or  less  successful  invasions  of  the  Turkish 
empir  in  Europe  by  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century — invasions  in 
which  thousands  of  Serbs  always  participated  as  volunteers — prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
state  of  things. 
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The  disorganization  and  anarchy  in  the  Turkish  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  gave  the  Serbs  their  opportunity,  and  the  people  rose  en  masse  against  its 
oppressors  (January  1804).  A  national  assembly  met  in  February  1804  in  the  village 
of  Orashats,  and  elected  George  Petrovich — more  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
“  Tsrni  Gyorgye  ”  or  “  Karageorge  ” — both  meaning  “  Black  George  ” — as  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  nation’s  armed  forces  and  the  leader  of  the  nation  ( Vozhd  naroda). 
Under  his  command  the  Serbs  quickly  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  Dahias, 
as  the  four  chieftains  of  the  Janissaries  of  Belgrade  were  called,  who,  having  rebelled 
against  the  sultan,  took  possession  of  Servia,  became  its  political  and  military  masters, 
and  exploited  the  country  as  their  own  private  property.  The  Serbs  cleared  their 
country  altogether  of  the  Turks,  and  began  to  organize  it  as  a  modern  European  state. 
In  1807  the  sultan  offered  to  grant  the  Serbs  self-government,  and  to  acknowledge 
Karageorge  as  the  chief  of  the  nation  with  the  title  of  prince.  On  the  advice  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  just  going  to  war  with  Turkey,  the  Serbs  refused  that  offer,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  fight  against  the  Turks  as  Russian  allies.  The  principal  scene  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  being  transferred  to  the  Lower  Danube,  only  a  few  unimportant  actions 
took  place  on  Servian  territory.  From  1804  till  the  autumn  of  1813  the  Serbs  governed 
themselves  as  an  independent  nation.  But  when  in  1812  Russia,  attacked  by  Napoleon, 
had  in  great  haste  to  conclude  at  Bucharest  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey,  and  omitted 
to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  security  of  her  allies  the  Serbs,  the  Turkish  army 
invaded  and  reconquered  Servia,  occupying  all  its  fortresses.  Karageorge,  with  most 
of  the  leading  men,  left  the  country  (September  1813),  and  found  a  refuge  first  in 
Austria  and  then  in  Russia.  Of  those  who  remained  in  Servia  the  natural  leader,  by 
his  own  position,  talents  and  influence,  was  Milosh  Obrenovich,  voyvode  of  Rudnik. 
He  surrendered  to  the  Turks  and  was  appointed  by  them  the  ruler  of  central  Servia. 
Not  quite  two  years  later  Milosh  began  the  second  insurrection  of  the  Serbs  against 
the  Turks  (on  Palm  Sunday  1815,  near  the  little  wooden  church  of  Takovo).  He  was 
successful  not  only  in  the  field  but  in  his  diplomacy,  and  by  1817  Servia  had  regained 
autonomy  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  That  autonomy  was  placed  on  an 
international  basis  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
in  1829.  In  compliance  with  that  treaty  the  sultan  by  the  Hatti-Sherif  of  1830  form¬ 
ally  granted  full  autonomy  to  the  Serbs,  retaining  at  the  same  time  Turkish  garrisons 
in  the  Servian  fortresses. 

Servia  an  Autonomous  State  :  i8jo~i8yg. — Milosh,  declared  hereditary  prince  of 
Servia,  worked  hard  for  the  internal  organization  and  for  the  economic  and  educational 
progress  of  his  country.  But  his  attempts  to  make  Servia  independent  of  Russian 
protection  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Russia,  and  his  autocratic  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment  united  against  him  all  who  wished  for  a  constitution.  The  result  was  that 
Prince  Milosh  was  forced  to  abdicate  and  leave  the  country  in  1839.  Three  days 
before  his  abdication  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  constitution  (tirat  of  1838)  imposed  on 
Servia  by  the  Porte,  at  the  instance  of  Russia,  with  the  object  of  undermining  his 
position.  This  constitution  delegated  part  of  the  prince’s  authority  to  a  council  of  70 
members  appointed  for  life.  Prince  Milosh’s  elder  son,  Prince  Milan  (Obrenovich  II.), 
died  in  a  few  months,  and  the  younger  son  Michael  (Obrenovich  III.)  ascended  the 
throne.  But  the  politicians  who  forced  Milosh  to  abdicate  did  not  feel  safe  with 
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Milosh  s  second  son  as  the  reigning  prince  of  Servia.  They  started  a  military  revolt,  drove 
Michael  also  into  exile  (1842),  and  elected  Alexander  Karageorgevich,  the  younger  son  of 
Ivarageorge,  as  prince  of  Servia.  His  reign  (1842—1858)  was  quiet  and  prosperous,  and  the 
country  made  remarkable  progress  in  culture  and  wealth.  But  he  feared  to  summon  the 
national  assembly,  was  personally  weak  and  vacillating,  and  in  foreign  politics  was  Turco- 
phil  and  Austrophil  rather  than  Russophil.  Not  only  Russia  but  Servia  also  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  such  a  policy,  and  when  Alexander  Karageorgevich,  forced  by  public  opinion, 
at  last  dared  convoke  a  national  assembly,  that  assembly’s  first  resolution  was  that  Prince 
Alexander  should  be  dethroned  and  replaced  by  the  old  Prince  Milosh  Obrenovich  I.  This 
change  of  the  reigning  dynasty  was  effected  without  the  slightest  disorder  or  loss  of  life. 
Milosh  returned  to  power  at  the  beginning  of  1859,  but  died  in  i860.  His  son  Michael 
then  ascended  the  throne  for  the  second  time.  He  was  a  man  of  refinement  who  had 
learned  much  during  his  long  exile  (1842-1859).  His  political  programme  was  that  the 
law  should  be  respected  as  the  supreme  will  in  the  country,  that  Servia’s  political  autonomy 
should  be  jealously  guarded,  and  every  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  suzerain  power 
should  be  resented  and  rebuffed.  He  introduced  many  important  reforms  in  administra¬ 
tion,  and  replaced  the  old  constitution,  granted  to  Servia  by  the  Porte  in  1830,  by  a  new 
constitution  which  he  himself  gave  to  the  country.  When  in  1862  the  Turkish  garrison 
in  the  citadel  of  Belgrade  bombarded  the  town,  he  demanded  the  evacuation  of  all  the 
Servian  fortresses  and  forts  by  the  Turks.  Only  a  few  of  the  less  important  forts  were 
delivered  to  the  Serbs  at  that  time  ;  but  in  1863  Prince  Michael  sent  his  wife,  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Princess  Julia  ( n6e  Countess  Hunyadi),  to  plead  the  cause  of  Servia  in 
London,  and  she  succeeded  in  interesting  prominent  English  politicians  (Cobden,  Bright, 
Gladstone)  in  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  countries.  Prince  Michael  organized  the  national 
army,  armed  it  and  drilled  it,  and  entered  into  understandings  with  Greece,  Montenegro, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  for  an  eventual  general  rising  against  the 
Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  1867  he  addressed  to  the  Porte  a  formal  demand  that  the 
Turkish  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  Belgrade  and  other  Serb  fortresses.  To  pre¬ 
vent  a  general  conflagration  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  powers  advised  the  sultan  to 
comply  with  the  demand,  and  when  the  British  government  strongly  supported  that  advice 
the  sultan  yielded  and  delivered  all  the  fortresses  on  Servian  territory  to  the  keeping  of  the 
prince  of  Servia  (March  1867).  Prince  Michael’s  great  popularity  in  consequence  of  his 
diplomatic  successes  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  exiled  Karageorgevich  dynasty,  more 
especially  when  rumours  began  to  circulate  that  the  prince  contemplated  divorcing  his 
childless  wife  Julia  and  remarrying.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  Prince  Michael  was 
assassinated  on  the  10th  of  June  1868.  The  conspirators  failed  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  army  proclaimed  Milan,  the  son  of  Prince  Michael’s  first  cousin  Milosh 
Obrenovich  (son  of  Yephrem,  brother  to  Milosh  the  founder  of  the  dynasty),  as  prince  of 
Servia.  The  choice  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Velika  Skupshtina,  which  had  been 
immediately  convoked.  As  Milan  Obrenovich  IV.  was  a  boy  of  only  thirteen,  a  regency, 
presided  over  by  J ovan  Ristich  or  Ristitch,  was  appointed  to  manage  the  government  until 
the  boy  prince  attained  his  full  age,  which  took  place  in  1872.  In  1869  the  regency  had 
substituted  a  new  constitution  for  that  of  1838.  Prince  Milan  followed  the  policy  of  his 
dynasty,  and,  encouraged  by  the  Russian  Panslavists,  declared  war  on  Turkey  (June  1876). 
His  army,  commanded  by  the  Russian  General  Chernyayev,  was  defeated  by  Abdul- Kerim 
Pasha,  whose  advance  was  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  Tsar  Alexander  II.  But  the 
situation  created  by  Prince  Milan’s  action  in  the  Balkans  forced  the  hand  of  the  tsar,  and 
Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey  (1877). 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin. — Prince  Milan  was  educated  in  the  political  school  favourable  to 
Russia,  and  unhesitatingly  followed  the  Russian  lead  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  at  San  Stefano.  By  that  treaty  Russia, 
desiring  to  create  a  great  Bulgaria,  took  within  its  limits  districts  inhabited  by 
Servians,  and  considered  by  the  Servian  politicians  and  patriots  as  the  natural  and 
legitimate  inheritance  of  their  nation.  This  act  of  Russia  created  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  Servia,  and  became  the  starting-point  for  a  new  departure  in  Servian 
politics.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  the  Servian  plenipotentiary,  Jovan  Ristich,  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  Russian  representatives  to  assist  Servia  to  obtain  better  terms.  The 
Russians  themselves  advised  him  to  appeal  to  Austria  and  to  try  to  obtain  her  support. 
The  utter  neglect  of  the  Servian  interests  by  Russia  at  San  Stefano,  and  her  evident  inability 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  to  do  anything  for  Servia,  determined  Prince  Milan  to  change  the 
traditional  policy  of  his  country,  and  instead  of  continuing  to  seek  support  from  Russia, 
he  tried  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria-Hungary  concerning  the  conditions  under 
which  that  power  would  give  its  support  to  Servian  interests.  This  new  departure  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Russians — especially  by  those  of  the  Panslavist  party — almost  as  an  apostasy, 
and  it  was  decided  to  oppose  Prince  Milan  and  his  supporters,  the  Servian  Progressives. 
The  treaty  of  Berlin  (13th  of  July  1878)  disappointed  Servian  patriots,  although  the  com¬ 
plete.  .ndependence  of  the  country  was  established  by  it  (art.  34).  This  was  proclaimed  at 
Belgrade  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  on  the  22nd  of  August. 

The  Progressive  Regime. — The  political  history  of  Servia  from  1879  to  the  abdication 
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of  King  Milan  on  3rd  March  1889  was  an  uninterrupted  struggle  between  King  Milan  and 
the  Progressives  on  one  side,  and  Russia  with  her  adherents,  the  Servian  Radicals,  on  the 
other.  King  Milan  and  his  government  were  badly  handicapped  by  several  unfortunate 
circumstances.  To  fulfil  the  engagements  accepted  in  Berlin  and  the  conditions  under  which 
independence  had  been  granted  to  Servia,  railways  had  to  be  constructed  within  a  certain 
time,  and  the  government  had  also  to  pay  to  the  Turkish  landlords  m  the  newly  acquired 
districts  an  equitable  indemnity  for  their  estates,  which  were  divided  among  the  peasants. 
These  objects  could  not  be  attained  without  borrowing  a  considerable  amount  of  money  m 
European  markets.  To  pay  regularly  the  interest  on  the  loans  the  government  of  King 
Milan  had  to  undertake  the  unpopular  task  of  reforming  the  entire  financial  system  of  the 
country  and  of  increasing  the  taxation.  The  expenditure  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
revenue.  Deficits  appeared,  which  had  to  be  covered  temporarily  by  new  loans,  and  which 
forced  the  government  to  establish  monopolies  on  salt,  tobacco,  matches,  mineral  oils,  occ. 
Every  such  step  increased  the  unpopularity  of  the  government  and  strengthened  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  Milan  was  made  in  1882,  and  an  insurrection  in  the 
south-eastern  districts  was  started  in  1883.  But  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  regular  army,  remained  loyal,  and  the  revolt  was  quickly  suppressed. 

War  with  Bulgaria.— The  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia  inspired  King  Milan 
and  his  government  with  the  notion  that  either  that  union  must  be  prevented  or  that  Servia 
should  obtain  some  territorial  compensation,  so  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  might  be  maintained.  This  view,  which  did  not  find  support  anywhere  outside 
Servia,  led  to  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  ;  the  Servians  were  defeated  at  Slivnitza 
and  had  to  abandon  Pirot,  whilst  the  farther  advance  of  the  Bulgarian  army  on  Nish  was 
stopped  by  the  intervention  of  Austria-Hungary.  An  honourable  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  contending  powers  in  March  1886.  Then  came  the  unhappy  events  con¬ 
nected  with  Milan’s  divorce  from  Queen  Natalie.  That  domestic  misfortune  was  cleverly 
exploited  by  King  Milan’s  enemies  in  the  country  and  abroad,  and  did  him  more  harm  than 
all  his  political  mistakes.  He  tried  to  retrieve  his  position  in  the  country,  and  succeeded 
in  a  great  measure,  by  granting  a  very  liberal  constitution  (January  1889,  or  December  1888 
O.S.)  at  a  time  when  all  agitation  for  a  new  constitution  had  been  given  up.  Then,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  Servians  and  of  his  Russian  enemies,  King  Milan  voluntarily 
abdicated,  placing  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  only  son  Alexander,  whom  he  proclaimed  king  of  Servia  on  the  6th  of  March 


x  uuy. 

King  Alexander  :  The  Regency.— The  leading  man  of  the  regency  was  Jovan  Ristich 
who  had  already  been  regent  during  the  minority  of  King  Milan  (1868-1871).  Although 
he  had  been  since  1868  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  showed  himself,  as  regent,  ex¬ 
tremely  Conservative.  The  new  constitution  was  the  embodiment  of  Radical  principles, 
and  the  numerically  strongest  party  in  the  country  was  Radiml.  The  national  assembly 
was  composed,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  of  Radicals,  and  the  government  was  Radical 
likewise.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Conservative  regency  and  the  Radical  government 
distrusted  each  other.  The  government  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  clamour  of 
their  numerous  partisans  for  participation  in  the  spoils  of  party  warfare.  Political  passions, 
which  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  long  struggle  against  King  Milan’s  Progressive  regime, 
could  not  be  allayed  so  quickly  ;  and  as  the  anarchical  element  of  theRadical  party  obtained 
the  ascendancy  over  the  more  cultured  and  more  moderate  members,  all  sorts  of  political 
excesses  were  committed.  The  old  system  of  borrowing  money  to  cover  the  yearly  deficits 
was  continued,  and  the  expenditure  went  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  administra¬ 
tion  lost  all  authority,  the  police  were  paralysed  and  brigandage  became  rife.  The  Radical 
government  thought  to  strengthen  their  position  by  letting  the  national  assembly  vote  a 
law  prohibiting  the  return  of  the  king’s  father  to  Servia,  and  forcibly  expelling  the  king’s 
mother,  Queen  Natalie.  But  such  laws  and  such  acts  only  embittered  political  passions 
and  greatly  encouraged  the  adherents  of  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevicli,  who,  having  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  living  at  Cettigne,  was  supposed 
to  enjoy  the  support  of  Russia.  The  political  situation  became  still  more  confused  when 
on  the  death  of  the  third  regent,  General  Kosta  Protich,  the  government  tried  to  force  the 
regency  to  accept  in  his  stead  M.  Pashich,  the  leader  of  the  Radical  party.  The  regents 
thereupon  dismissed  the  Radical  cabinet  and  called  the  Liberals  to  the  government  (August 
1892).  The  Liberal  cabinet  dissolved  the  Radical  national  assembly,  and  at  the  general 
elections  used  very  great  pressure  to  secure  a  Liberal  majority.  In  this  they  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  situation  became  hopelessly  entangled  by  the  fact  that  the  national  assembly  was 
Radical,  the  government  Liberal,  and  the  regency  practically  in  all  its  tendencies  Conser¬ 
vative.  The  legislative  machinery  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  country  was  thus 
completely  paralysed.  Then  the  young  king  Alexander  suddenly  proclaimed  himself  of  age 
(although  at  that  time  only  in  his  seventeenth  year),  dismissed  the  regents  and  the  Liberal 
cabinet,  and  formed  his  first  cabinet  from  among  the  moderate  Radicals  (13th  April  1893). 

The  King’s  Administration. — -The  moderate  Radicals  quickly  showed  themselves 
unable  to  do  any  serious  work.  They  were  fettered  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Left  wing 
of  their  own  party.  To  satisfy  the  extreme  Radicals  they  had  to  impeach  the  members  of 
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the  last  cabinet.  This  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  Liberals,  who,  though  not  so  numerous 
as  the  Radicals,  included  in  their  ranks  more  men  of  wealth  and  culture. "  Political  passions 
were  again  in  full  blaze.  The  anti-dynastic  party  raised  its  head  again,  and  in  many  Radical 
publications  the  expulsion  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  its  replacement  by  the  Karageorge- 
vich  were  advocated.  At  the  same  time  reports  were  reaching  King  Alexander  that  Russia 
was  discussing  with  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  Radicals  the  conditions  under  which  a 
Russian  grand-duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Servia. 

The  ex-King  Milan’s  Return. — In  such  circumstances  King  Alexander  thought  best 
to  invite  his  father  the  ex-King  Milan  (who  was  living  in  Paris)  to  his  side,  and  to  use  his 
great  knowledge  of  men  and  his  political  experience.  In  the  beginning  of  January  1894 
King  Milan  arrived  in  Belgrade.  The  Radical  cabinet  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  a 
cabinet  composed  of  politicians  standing  outside  the  political  parties.  In  June  the  Radical 
constitution  of  1889  was  suspended,  and  in  its  place  the  constitution  of  1869  was  re-estab¬ 
lished. 

The  nation  was  evidently  tired  of  the  violent  agitations  of  recent  years.  This  feeling 
gave  rise  to  Conservative,  even  somewhat  reactionary,  legislation.  The  duration  of  the 
legislature  was  extended  from  three  to  five  years  ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  curtailed  by 
the  enactment  that  proprietors  of  political  papers  must  pay  to  the  government  a  deposit 
of  5000  dinars  {£200),  and  that  the  editors  must  have  completed  their  studies  at  a  university  ; 
the  laws  on  lese-majeste  were  made  more  severe.  After  the  advent  to  power  of  Dr  Vladan 
Georgevich  (October  189  7)  persistent  and  successful  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  country’s 
financial  and  economic  condition.  The  violent  party  strife  which  from  1880  to  1895  had 
absorbed  the  best  energies  of  the  country  and  paralysed  every  serious  and  productive  work, 
ceased  almost  completely,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  turned  to  improve  its  agriculture  and 
commerce.  The  sustained  improvement  in  the  political  and  commercial  situation  was  not 
influenced  materially  by  the  temporary  excitement  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  on  the 
life  of  King  Milan  (6th  July  1899),  and  of  the  state  trial  of  several  prominent  Radicals 
accused  of  having  conspired  for  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty.  One  remarkable  feature  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  Servia  in  the  last  years  of  the  19th  century  was  that  after  King  Milan 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Servian  regular  army  (1898),  Russia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  practically,  although  not  formally,  broke  off  their  diplomatic  relations  with  Servia, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  relations  of  that  country  with  Austria-Hungary  became  more 
friendly  than  under  the  Radical  regime. 

King  Alexander’ s  Marriage. — All  this  was  changed  suddenly  when  in  July  1900  King 
Alexander  married  Mme.  Draga  Mashin,  once  lady-in-waiting  to  his  mother  Queen  Natalie. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  forbade  his  father  Milan  to  reside  in  Servia,  and 
followed  Russian  guidance  in  all  questions  of  foreign  policy.  To  strengthen  his  position 
in  the  country  he  promulgated  a  new  constitution  in  April  1901,  establishing  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Servia  a  parliament  with  two  houses  (skupshtina  and  senate).  But  the 
unpopularity  of  the  king’s  marriage  was  not  lessened.  Constitutional  liberties  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  free  press  were  mercilessly  used  to  attack  both  the  king  and  the  queen,  who  neither 
wished  nor  were  able  to  conceal  their  dissatisfaction.  A  general  feeling  that  King  Alexander 
contemplated  changing  the  situation  by  one  of  his  bold  and  clever  coups  d’etat  increased 
the  political  unrest.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  when  persistent  rumours  were  set  in 
motion  that  Queen  Draga  had  succeeded  in  persuading  King  Alexander  to  proclaim  one 
of  her  two  brothers  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  In  1902  a  widespread  military  conspiracy 
was  rumoured  to  exist,  while  Austria  and  Russia  repeatedly  gave  proofs  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Alexander,  and  so  encouraged  the  malcontents.  King  Alexander 
felt  that  he  could  eventually  fortify  his  position  either  by  a  great  foreign  policy  or  by  his 
divorce  from  the  childless  Queen  Draga.  He  seems  to  have  been  working  for  joint  action 
with  Bulgaria  for  the  liberation  of  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule.  Some  of  his  intimate 
friends  asserted  that  he  contemplated  divorcing  the  queen,  and  that  he  was  only  waiting 
for  her  departure  for  an  Austrian  watering-place,  which  departure  was  fixed  for  the  15th  of 
June  1903.  In  the  first  hours  of  the  nth  of  June  the  conspirators  surrounded  the  palace 
with  troops,  forced  an  entrance  and  assassinated  both  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  in 
a  most  cruel  and  savage  manner. 

King  Peter  Karageorgevich. — The  regicides  proclaimed  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevich 
king  of  Servia  ;  and  a  provisional  cabinet  was  formed,  with  Colonel  Mashin,  brother-in-law 
of  the  murdered  Queen  Draga  and  organizer  of  the  conspiracy,  as  minister  of  public  works. 
The  skupshtina  and  senate  assembled,  restored  the  constitution  of  1889  instead  of  the 
reactionary  constitution  promulgated  by  King  Alexander  on  the  19th  of  April  1901,  and 
ratified  the  election  of  Prince  Peter,  who  entered  Belgrade  as  king  on  the  24th  of  June  1903. 
Born  in  1844,  he  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Karageorgevich  and  grandson  of  Karageorge  ;  in 
1883  he  had  married  Princess  Zorka,  daughter  of  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro.  His  authority  was  at  first  merely  nominal ;  the  highest  administrative 
offices  were  occupied  by  the  regicides,  who  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  skupshtina 
for  i  he  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga.  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Montenegro  were  the  only  Powers  which  congratulated  King  Peter  on  his  accession,  and  in 
December  1903  all  the  Powers  temporarily  withdrew  their  representatives  from  Belgrade, 
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as  a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  Servian  government  towards  the  regicides.  But  at 
the  coronation  of  King  Peter,  in  September  i9°4>  the  European  powers  except  Great 
Britain  were  officially  represented,  some  concessions,  more  apparent  than  real,  having  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  the  regicides,  who  were  very  unpopular  among  the  peasants  and  in 
the  army.  Further  protests  were  made  by  many  of  the  Powers  when  the  illusory  nature 
of  these  concessions  became  known,  and  it  was  not  until  May  1906  that  diplomatic  relations 
with  Servia  were  resumed  by  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  year  a  convention  was  concluded 
by  Servia  and  Bulgaria  as  a  preliminary  to  a  customs  union  between  the  two  states.  This 
convention,  which  tended  to  neutralize  the  dependence  of  Servia  upon  Austria-Hungary 
by  facilitating  the  export  of  Servian  goods  through  the  Bulgarian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea, 
brought  about  a  war  of  tariffs  between  Servia  and  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

The  Bosnian  Crisis. — In  1908  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria- 
Plungary  and  the  revolution  in  Turkey  brought  about  an  acute  crisis.  Many  Serbs  still 
hoped  for  the  realization  of  the  so-called  “  Great  Servian  Idea,”  i.e.  the  union  in  a  single 
empire  of  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Montenegro  and  Old  Servia  ( Stara  Srbiya)  or  the 
sanjak  of  Novibazar  with  north-western  Macedonia — all  countries  in  which  the  population 
consists  largely,  and  in  some  cases  almost  exclusively,  of  Orthodox  Serbs.  The  whole  nation 
clamoured  for  war  with  Austria-Hungary,  and  was  supported  in  this  attitude  by  Montenegro , 
despite  a  temporary  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Belgrade  and  Cettigne,  due 
to  the  alleged  complicity  of  the  Servian  crown  prince  in  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Nicholas.  As,  however,  the  armaments  and  finances  of  Servia  were  unequal  to  a  conflict 
with  Austria-Hungary,  while  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France  and  Italy  counselled  peace, 
the  skupshtina,  meeting  in  secret  session  on  the  nth  of  October  1908,  determined  to  avoid 
open  hostilities,  and  sent  M.  Milanovich,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  press  the  claims 
of  Servia  upon  the  Powers.  The  tariff  war  with  Austria-Hungary  was  at  the  same  time 
renewed.  Servia  demanded  compensation  in  various  forms  for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  ;  what  the  government  hoped  to  obtain  was  the  cession  to  Servia  of  a  strip 
of  territory  between  Herzegovina  and  Novibazar,  which  would  check  the  advance  of  Austria- 
Hungary  towards  Salonica,  make  Servia  and  Montenegro  conterminous,  pave  the  way  for  a 
union  between  them,  and  give  Servian  commerce  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic.  Neither  the 
Dual  Monarchy  nor  the  Young  Turks  would  consider  the  cession  of  any  territory,  and  in 
January  1909  the  outcry  for  war  was  renewed  in  Servia.  But  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Austria-Hungary,  with  the  moderating  influence  of  M.  Pashich,  who  became  the  real,  though 
not  the  nominal,  head  of  a  new  ministry  in  February  1909,  induced  Servia  to  accept  the 
advice  of  the  Russian  government  by  abandoning  all  claim  to  territorial  “  compensation,” 
and  leaving  the  Balkan  question  for  solution  by  the  Powers.  The  Servian  government 
defined  its  attitude  in  a  circular  note  to  the  Powers  (9th  of  March),  and  finally  accepted  the 
terms  of  a  conciliatory  declaration  suggested  by  the  British  government  (31st  of  March). 
By  this  declaration  Servia  abandoned  all  its  demands  as  against  Austria-Hungary,  while 
the  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  minister  made  simultaneously  a  public  declaration  that  the 
Dual  Monarchy  harboured  no  unfriendly  designs  against  Servia. 

On  the  27th  of  March  1909  the  crown  prince  George  (b.  1887),  who  had  been  the  most 
outspoken  leader  of  the  anti- Austrian  party  in  1908,  was  induced  to  resign  his  right  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne.  It  was  alleged  that  his  violence  had  caused  the  death  of  one  of  his 
own  male  servants,  and  that  he  was  partially  insane.  On  the  27th  of  March  1909  his 
brother  Alexander  (b.  Dec.  17,  1888)  took  the  oath  as  heir-apparent.1 

1  For  later  events  see  Appendices,  pp.  177-186. 
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igog. — The  agitation  in  Servia  caused  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
by  Austria-Hungary  in  1908  had  led  the  country  to  the  brink  of  war  with  its  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour.  The  only  chance  of  a  Servian  success  in  such  a  conflict  lay  in  the  hoped-for  support 
of  Russia,  but  when  that  Power,  acting  under  pressure  from  Germany,  declared  that  she 
no  longer  insisted  on  the  provisions  of  Article  XXV.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  which  regulated 
the  Austrian  tenure  of  the.  two  provinces,  the  Servian  cabinet,  in  which  MM.  Milovanovich, 
Pashich  and  Ribaratz  were  the  principal  figures,  recognized  the  uselessness  of  further 
resistance,  and  on  31st  March  1909  Servia  addressed  to  Austria-Hungary  a  declaration,  the 
text  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  British  Government,  to  the  effect  that  she  would 
conform  to  the  decisions  of  the  Powers  relative  to  Article  XXV.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  and 
abandon  the  attitude  of  protest  and  opposition  she  had  hitherto  maintained  towards 
Austria-Hungary,  reducing  her  army  to  its  peace  effective  and  disarming  her  bands  of 
volunteers.  At  the  same  time  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Belgrade  gave  assurances 
to  the  Servian  Government  that  Austria-Hungary  meditated  no  attack  upon  the  independ¬ 
ence  or  territorial  integrity  of  Servia.  On  1st  April  the  Austrian  reply  expressing  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  resumption  of  friendly  relations  was  delivered  at  Belgrade.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  a  provisional  commercial  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  expired  that 
very  day,  and  the  political  struggle  was  replaced  by  a  war  of  tariffs. 

Europe  had  scarcely  been  delivered  from  the  Servian  nightmare  when  the  outbreak 
of  a  reactionary  movement  at  Constantinople  (April  13)  once  more  produced  excursions 
and  alarums  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  After  the  successful  march  of  Mahmoud  Shefket 
with  the  army  of  Salonika  on  Constantinople  the  Young  Turk  faction,  which  had  been 
driven  from  power,  re-established  its  authority,  and  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.  was 
deposed  (April  27,  1909).  Notwithstanding  their  profession  of  Liberal  principles,  the 
triumph  of  the  Young  Turks  was  productive  of  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  subject  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  An  increase  of  militarism  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  followed,  and  the  doctrine  of  "  Ottomanism,”  which  was  explained  to  the  outer  world 
as  implying  the  perfect  equality  of  all  Ottoman  subjects,  was  interpreted  at  home  as  justifying 
the  abrogation  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  non-Turkish  nationalities.  The  privileges  of  the 
Christian  churches  were  interfered  with,  political  clubs  were  suppressed,  public  meetings 
were  forbidden,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  national  sentiments  of  the 
various  races.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  secret  conspiracies  and  the  appearance  of 
insurgent  bands  in  Macedonia,  which  were  aided  and  in  part  recruited  by  sympathizers  in 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece,  while  Albania  broke  into  open  revolt.  The  various  nation¬ 
alities,  which  the  artful  policy  of  Abdul  Hamid  had  maintained  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility, 
began  to  discover  that  their  only  hope  of  preserving  their  rights,  and  indeed  their  existence, 
lay  in  combination  against  the  common  foe.  The  reconciliation  began  among  the  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  peasants  ;  in  course  of  time  better  relations  began  to  prevail  between  the 
clergy  and  upper  classes  on  both  sides,  which  had  hitherto  been  implacably  hostile,  and 
ultimately  the  governments  of  Athens  and  Sofia  entered  into  friendly  discussions.  A  close 
understanding  resulted,  and  the  foundations  of  the  future  Balkan  alliance  were  laid. 

The  crisis  which  arose  over  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria- 
Hungary  came  to  an  end  in  April  1909  with  the  recognition  of  the  annexation  by  the  Powers. 
At  the  same  time  Montenegro,  which  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Servia  during  the  period 
of  tension,  succeeded,  through  the  good  offices  of  Italy,  in  obtaining  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  the  Powers  the  abrogation  of  various  restrictions  imposed  on  her  tenure  of  the  port  of 
Antivari  by  Article  XXix.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  It  was  arranged  that  Antivari  should 
retain  the  character  of  a  commercial  port,  but  the  administration  of  the  maritime  police  on 
the  Montenegrin  coast  by  Austria-Hungary,  the  closure  of  Antivari  to  ships  of  war  of  all 
nations,  and  other  irksome  provisions  of  the  treaty,  were  abandoned. 

The  decision  of  the  four  Protecting  Powers  of  Crete  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
island  led  to  considerable  excitement  in  Greece  as  the  date  fixed  for  the  evacuation  (July 
?  ,  1909)  approached.  It  was  generally  believed  at  Athens  that  the  union  of  the  island 
v/ith  Greece  would  follow  immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  troops,  but  the  Young 
Turks,  now  secure  of  power,  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha 
addressed  menacing  language  to  the  Greek  Patriarch.  The  indignation  in  Greece  was  intense, 
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especially  in  the  army,  and  a  secret  society,  known  as  the  Military  League,  was  formed 
among  the  officers.  After  the  embarkation  of  the  international  contingents,  the  Cretans 
hoisted  the  Greek  flag  on  the  forts  of  Canea  and  Candia.  I  he  Cretan  Government,  declaring 
itself  unable  to  enforce  the  removal  of  the  flags  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
Powers,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  executive  committee,  which  at  once  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  ICing  George.  The  Greek  flag  at  Canea  was  cut  down  by  a  detachment  from 
the  international  fleet  (Aug.  18),  while  that  at  Candia  was  removed  with  some  difficulty  by 
the  local  authorities  on  the  following  day.  Meanwhile  the  Porte  in  two  Notes  (Aug.  8,  Aug. 
13),  demanded  from  Greece  categorical  declarations  with  regard  to  her  intentions  both  as 
regards  Crete  and  Macedonia,  and  received  replies  which  were  stated  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  Powers  had  already  (July  13)  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Turkey  declaring  their 
resolve  to  maintain  her  “  supreme  rights  ”  in  Crete  ;  they  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Great 
Britain,  interpreted  these  words  as  implying  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  although  on  17th 
March  1897  they  had  “  irrevocably  decided  ”  to  recognize  her  “  suzerainty  ”  only. 

The  disappointment  felt  in  Greece  at  the  postponement  of  the  union,  the  humiliation 
inflicted  by  Turkey  and  the  tergiversation  of  the  Powers  combined  to  bring  about  a  crisis. 
On  the  night  of  27th  August  1909,  a  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  Military  League 
marched  out  of  Athens  with  some  2000  men  and  occupied  a  hill  in  the  suburbs.  Their 
demands  included  a  series  of  radical  reforms  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  his  brothers  from  military  commands,  and  a  number  of  other  changes. 
M.  Ralli,  the  prime  minister,  who  had  succeeded  M.  Theotokis  on  20th  July,  resigned 
and  was  replaced  by  M.  Mavromichalis.  The  new  government  undertook  to  carry  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  programme  of  the  League  ;  its  leader,  Colonel  Zorbas,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  at  Athens,  and  the  royal  princes  withdrew  from  the 
army.  The  movement  was  not  antidynastic,  but  aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  the  prolonged 
maladministration  which  had  involved  the  country  in  so  many  misfortunes.  In  effect 
Colonel  Zorbas  and  his  confederates  became  for  the  time  the  real  rulers  of  the  country,  and 
on  their  initiative  a  large  number  of  legislative  measures  were  submitted  by  the  government 
to  the  Chamber,  which  passed  them  with  mechanical  docility.  Some  of  the  new  laws  met 
the  real  requirements  of  the  country,  but  others  betrayed  the  crude  statesmanship  of  the 
soldier  politicians  who  devised  them.  Eventually,  however,  the  popularity  of  the  League 
declined,  dissensions  broke  out  among  its  members,  and  a  naval  mutiny  at  Salamis  (Oct. 
29)  indicated  a  rift  in  the  harmony  between  the  army  and  navy.  The  Mavromichalis 
ministry,  which  the  officers  tolerated  so  long  as  it  carried  out  their  orders,  began  to  display 
a  spirit  of  independence,  and  certain  features  of  the  new  legislation  met  with  opposition.  A 
demand  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  Cretan  Question  addressed  by  the  Porte  to  the 
Protecting  Powers  (Nov.  10)  suggested  the  fear  that  Turkey  would  endeavour  to  profit 
by  the  distracted  condition  of  Greece.  v 

After  the  settlement  of  the  various  questions  arising  from  the  Bulgarian  declaration  of 
independence  in  1908  the  relations  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  had  become  normal.  On 
23rd  July  1909  a  number  of  Bulgarian  officers  attended  the  celebration  of  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  Constitution  at  Constantinople,  and  during  the 
autumn  several  Macedonian  revolutionaries  were  expelled  from  Bulgaria.  The  efforts  of 
the  Young  Turks,  however,  to  infringe  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  nationalities  in  Mace¬ 
donia  caused  some  uneasiness,  and  the  severities  practised  by  Djavad  Pasha  during  the 
autumn  in  putting  down  a  revolt  in  northern  Albania  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  new  regime 
in  Turkey  had  not  abandoned  traditional  methods  of  repression.  On  25th  November  King 
Ferdinand  paid  a  short  visit  to  King  Peter  at  Belgrade. 

iqio. — The  beginning  of  the  year  1910  found  Greece  in  a  state  of  confusion  bordering 
on  chaos.  The  relations  of  the  Military  League  with  the  Mavromichalis  government  became 
daily  more  strained,  and  at  the  end  of  January  M.  Mavromichalis  resigned,  being  replaced 
in  the  premiership  by  M.  Stephen  Dragoumis,  who  took  Colonel  Zorbas  into  his  cabinet 
as  Minister  of  War.  Conscious  of  its  waning  popularity  and  unable  to  deal  with  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  situation,  the  League  had  already  sought  the  advice  of  M.  Venizelos,  the 
eminent  Cretan  politician,  who  had  arrived  at  Athens  on  10th  January.  He  at  once  devised 
a  programme  which  enabled  the  League  to  make  a  triumphant  exit  from  the  political  arena. 
He  suggested  the  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly  to  sanction  the  changes  which  the 
military  reformers  and,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  desired,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks  succeeded  in  inducing  not  only  the  officers  but  the  opposition  leaders  and  eventually 
the  king  to  accept  his  proposal.  The  retirement  of  the  Mavromichalis  ministry  became 
inevitable.  Having  practically  arranged  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  accordance  with  his  ideas, 
M.  Venizelos  returned  to  Crete  on  28th  February. 

The  new  Greek  ministry  under  M.  Dragoumis,  who  was  highly  respected  by  all  parties, 
adopted  the  programme  of  M.  Venizelos,  and  worked  in  comparative  harmony  with  the 
League,  the  inclusion  of  Colonel  Zorbas  in  the  cabinet  tending  to  moderate  the  violence  of 
the  military  junta.  King  George,  who  had  always  played  the  part  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign,  was  opposed  to  the  convocation  of  an  Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
Constitution  such  a  body  could  only  be  called  into  existence  by  the  vote  of  two  successive 
Chambers.  The  holding  of  fresh  elections,  however,  involved  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with 
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Turkey  owing  to  the  resolve  of  the  Cretans  to  send  deputies  to  the  new  Chamber,  whose 
admission,  the  Porte  had  declared,  would  constitute  a  casus  belli.  In  view  of  this  danger, 
and  having  received  assurances  that  the  League  would  dissolve,  the  king  personally  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Chamber  (March  30)  his  decision  to  summon  a  revisionary  assembly  as 
provided  for  by  clause  107  of  the  constitution.  The  League  simultaneously  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  declaring  that  the  interference  of  the  army  in  political  affairs  had  ceased.  Thus  came 
to  an  end  the  military  pronunciamento,  which  had  been  prolonged  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
If  the  methods  of  the  officers  were  crude  1  heii  intentions  were  excellent,  and  the  general 
results  ot  the  movement  were  Deneficial  for  G'eece. 

In  Thessaly,  where  a  system  of  land  tenure  based  on  Turkish  feudal  institutions  had 
not  yet  disappeared,  a  serious  agitation  broke  out  among  the  peasant  cultivators  in  March 
1910  ;  the  troops  were  called  out  and  bloodshed  took  place  at  Larissa  and  Karditza.  After 
the  annexation  of  the  province  to  Greece  in  1881  many  of  the  Turkish  proprietors,  who  as  a 
rule  were  easy-going  and  indulgent  to  their  serfs,  had  parted  with  their  estates,  which  the 
new  landlords,  for  the  most  part  wealthy  speculators,  endeavoured  to  administer  on  business 
principles.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  military  revolution  at  Athens  the  cause  of  the 
Thessalian  peasants  was  taken  up  by  political  agitators,  who,  with  the  support  of  the 
League,  introduced  a  measure  into  the  Greek  Chamber  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of 
the  landlords.  This  led  to  the  despatch  of  a  sharply  worded  Turkish  Note  reminding  the 
Greek  Government  that  the  rights  of  the  Moslem  proprietors  were  safe-guarded  by  the 
Convention  of  Constantinople  of  2nd  July  1881.  The  proposed  measure  was  resisted  by 
M.  Dragoumis,  and  satisfactory  assurances  were  tendered  to  Turkey. 

The  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  had  once  more  become  strained  owing  to 
the  severities  practised  by  the  Young  Turks  in  Macedonia,  and  on  2nd  January  1910,  a  great 
meeting  of  protest  was  held  at  Sofia.  On  6th  January  Dr  DanefI,  ex-prime  minister,  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  an  understanding,  and  his  mission 
resulted  in  a  temporary  mitigation  of  the  repressive  measures  carried  out  by  the  Turkish 
authorities.  On  21st  March  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Eleonore,  who  had  already  paid 
a  visit  to  Petrograd  (Feb.  23),  arrived  at  Constantinople  accompanied  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  two  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Sultan, 
who  gave  a  banquet  in  their  honour.  The  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  however,  showed  ill 
humour  at  the  visit,  and  its  political  effects  were  marred  by  the  refusal  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  allow  the  king  and  queen  to  return  to  Sofia  via  Mount  Athos  and  Salonika. 
On  1 2th  June  Prince  Yusuf  Izz-ed-din,  the  Turkish  heir-apparent,  who  had  previously 
visited  Belgrade,  arrived  at  Sofia,  where  he  spent  some  days.  Some  conferences  took  place 
between  Rifaat  Pasha,  who  accompanied  the  prince,  and  Bulgarian  statesmen,  but  no 
political  results  of  any  importance  were  attained. 

The  friendly  relations  existing  between  Servia  and  Turkey  were  strengthened  by  the 
visit  of  King  Peter  to  Constantinople  (April  3),  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  King 
Ferdinand.  The  Servian  sovereign  was  received  with  great  honours  and  met  with  an  effusive 
welcome  from  the  Greek  clergy  and  population.  He  was  permitted  to  visit  Mount  Athos 
and  to  return  to  Servia  through  Macedonia.  The  policy  of  the  \oung  Turks  at  this  peiiod 
was  to  play  off  the  Servians  against  the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia  and  against  the  Albanians 
of  Kossovo  who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the  imposition  of  an  octroi  tax  and  other  vexa¬ 
tious  measures  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  Servia  was  bound  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Turkey  which  dominated  her  only  commercial  outlet  at  Salonika,  her  Austrian  frontier 
being  closed  by  a  tariff  war.  Hopes,  which  proved  illusory,  were  held  out  to  Servia  that 
she  would  be  allowed  to  construct  a  railway  to  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  on  the  Adriatic 


On  the  opening  of  the  Cretan  Assembly  (May  9,  1910)  ^ie  Christian  deputies  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George  of  Greece.  A  protest  was  handed  in  by  Naim  Bey,  a 
Moslem  deputy,  but  he  was  assaulted  by  one  of  his  Christian  colleagues  while  another  tore  up 
the  document.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Porte  against  these  proceedings  the 
Protecting  Powers  declared  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  change  the  status  quo.  The 
Assembly  however,  proceeded  to  vote  the  exclusion  of  the  Moslem  deputies,  while  steps 
4-0 w,  th rrvncrhmit  the  island  to  hinder  Moslem  officials  from  exercising  their  duties. 
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of  Montenegro  was  celebrated  at  Cettigne  -with  great  rejoicings  in  presence  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Italy,  King  Ferdinand,  and  Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Greece 
and  Servia,  and  other  distinguished  personages.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  in  response  to 
an  address  from  the  Skupshtina,  Prince  Nicholas  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and  accompanied 
by  his  illustrious  guests  attended  a  Te  Deum  in  the  historic  monastery  of  Cettigne.  The 
golden  wedding  of  the  king  and  queen  was  celebrated  next  day  in  the  little  Vlaska  church 
in  which  their  marriage  took  place.  The  festivities  continued  for  three  days  amid  great 
enthusiasm.  The  new  kingdom  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  Powers. 

Elections  were  held  in  Greece  in  August  1910  for  the  Revisionary  Assembly,  at  which 
M.  Venizelos  find  other  Cretan  candidates  were  returned  ;  the  latter  resigned  their  mandates 
at  the  instance  of  the  Powers,  to  which  Turkey  had  addressed  a  protest ;  but  the  election 
of  M.  Venizelos,  who  was  technically  a  Greek  subject,  having  received  the  freedom  of  Athens, 
was  allowed  to  stand.  The  Assembly  was  opened  by  King  George  on  14th  September,  and 
four  days  later  M.  Venizelos  arrived  from  Crete.  He  firmly  resisted  a  proposal  that  the 
Assembly  should  assume  constituent  powers,  and  that  body  at  his  suggestion  formally 
invalidated  the  election  of  the  Cretan  deputies.  On  13th  October  M.  Dragoumis  resigned, 
and  M.  Venizelos  became  prime  minister.1  The  leaders  of  the  old  political  parties  at  once 
combined  against  him,  with  the  result  that  King  George  dissolved  the  Assembly  (Oct.  25). 
The  political  leaders  responded  by  proclaiming  the  abstention  of  their  followers  from  the 
ensuing  elections,  which  took  place  in  December  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority 
for  M.  Venizelos,  who  was  now  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  programme  of  reform. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1910  the  Young  Turk  government  proceeded  to 
carry  out  its  programme  of  disarmament  in  Macedonia.  The  measure  was  practically 
enforced  against  the  Christian  population  only,  the  Moslems,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Albanians,  being  allowed  to  retain  their  arms.  The  disarmament  was  carried  out  manu 
militari  by  Shefket  Torgut  Pasha  and  his  troops  after  the  suppression  of  an  Albanian 
insurrection  in  the  spring.  The  villages  were  blockaded  by  the  troops  during  the  search  for 
arms,  and  some  10,000  peasants  were  beaten  or  otherwise  maltreated.  At  the  same  time 
armed  Bosnian  colonists  were  settled  in  many  districts  hitherto  inhabited  by  Christians. 
These  proceedings,  with  regard  to  which  complete  reticence  was  maintained  by  foreign 
governments  and  the  greater  part  of  the  European  press,  produced  great  indignation  in 
Bulgaria,  where  large  numbers  of  refugees  congregated,  as  well  as  in  Servia  and  Greece,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  movement  for  joint  action  on  the  part  of  those  states  against  Turkey. 
In  the  autumn  Rumania,  apparently  prompted  by  Germany,  declared  to  Turkey  that  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  Rumania  would  mobilize  all  her  forces 
on  her  Bulgarian  frontier. 

1911- — On  nth  January  1911,  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  M.  Bfatiano  resigned  in  Rumania, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  Conservative  ministry  under  M.  Carp.  The  new  Rumanian  prime 
minister  possessed  only  a  small  following  in  the  Chamber,  a  large  number  of  the  Conservatives 
having  broken  away  some  years  previously  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Take  Jonesco.  A 
dissolution  followed  and  elections  were  held  in  February,  at  which,  owing  to  strong  official 
pressure,  a  large  ministerial  majority  was  obtained.  M.  Carp,  while  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  Turkey,  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  declaration  of  his  predecessor. 

On  3rd  January  1911,  the  Bulgarian  sobranye  decided  to  send  the  members  of  the 
former  Stambolovist  ministry,  who  were  charged  with  various  illegalities,  before  a  special 
commission  of  inquiry.  A  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  General  Savoff,  the  former 
war  minister,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Bulgarian  army  was  perfectly  ready  for  war  with 
Turkey,  attracted  much  attention.  The  prosecution  was  eventually  dropped.  Owinc  to 
the  failure  of  protracted  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey,  the  outbreak 
of  a  tariff  war  seemed  imminent,  but  a  provisional  arrangement  for  one  year  was  eventually 
concluded  (Feb.  3).  1 

The  Greek  Revisionary  Chamber  elected  in  the  previous  year  met  at  Athens  on  22nd 
January.  Among  the  changes  sanctioned  were  the  revival  of  a  Council  of  State,  reduction 
of  the  number  of  deputies  and  of  the  number  necessary  to  form  a  quorum,  permanent  tenure 
of  their  appointments  by  judges  and  public  officials,  compulsory  elementary  education 
exclusion  of  military  and  naval  officers  from  the  Chamber  and  permission  to  foreigners  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  state.  In  virtue  of  the  last-mentioned  enactment  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  was  entrusted  to  French,  and  that  of  the  navy  to  British  officers  (April  14) 
The  revision  of  the  Constitution  was  completed  on  5th  June. 

For  several  days  in  March  Athens  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion  owing  to  an 
agitation  raised  by  some  ultra-patriotic  University  professors,  who  demanded  that  a  clause 

1  Eleutherios  Venizelos  was  born  at  Cerigo  in  1864,  his  family  tracing  their  origin  to 
the  Florentine  dukes  of  Athens  in  the  middle  ages  and  claiming  a  patron  saint  in  St  Philothea 
Venezela,  who  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  Turks  in  1589  and  buried  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Athens.  Iiis  father  having  been  expelled  from  Crete  by  the  Turks,  Eleutherios  studied  law 
at  Athens  and  in  Germany.  Although  an  Hellenic  subject,  in  May  1899  he  became  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  in  Crete  after  the  island  obtained  autonomy,  but  resigned  in  September 
1901  owing  to  differences  with  Prince  George.  In  opposition,  however,  he  played  a  strong 
part,  and  from  1906  onward  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  island. 
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should  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  ordaining  the  exclusive  employment  of  the 
"  purified  literary  language  ”  in  all  departments  of  the  state  and  forbidding  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  spoken  tongue.  Meetings  of  students  were  held,  the  populace 
became  excited,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  occupy  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  chamber  with  troops.  The '-government  yielded  to  the  demand,  but  the  purists, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  proceeded  to  insist  that  the  employment  of  the  popular  language 
in  schools  should  be  proscribed  by  the  constitution,  and  their  leader,  Professor  Mistriotis, 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  immortal  Greek  language,  the  national  religion 
and  the  race  itself,  which  had  civilized  the  whole  world,  were  in  danger,  and  convoking  a 
public  meeting  to  consider  "  whether  the  nation  would  consent  to  commit  suicide.”  M. 
Venizelos  thereupon  took  prompt  action.  Troops  were  brought  up  from  Chalcis,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  prohibited,  and  the  professor  was  brought  to  his  senses  by  a  notification  that  he 
would  be  prosecuted  for  sedition.  Tranquillity  was  immediately  restored. 

At  the  end  of  March  1911  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece  and  Rumania,  which 
had  been  suspended  in  September  1905  owing  to  Rumanian  retaliation  for  outrages  per¬ 
petrated  by  Greek  bands  on  the  Vlachs  of  Macedonia,  were  resumed  through  the  mediation 
of  Russia  and  Italy.  On  April  2nd  M.  Venizelos  announced  that  the  government  had 
decided  to  settle  the  Thessalian  land  question  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  sale  by 
the  landlords,  and  his  assurances  were  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Thessalian 
deputies. 

On  22nd  March  the  Democratic  Cabinet  of  M.  Malinoff  in  Bulgaria  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  (March  29)  by  a  coalition  ministry  representing  the  Nationalist  and  Progressive 
parties.  M.  Gueshoff,  the  leader  of  the  former,  became  prime  minister,  while  Dr  Daneff,  the 
Progressist  chief,  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  chamber.  The  new  government  endeav¬ 
oured  to  initiate  a  policy  of  friendship  with  Turkey  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  violence  of 
the  Young  Turk  committees  in  Macedonia,  which  now  displayed  itself  in  a  series  of  assassina¬ 
tions  of  Bulgarian  and  Greek  notables.  By  the  irony  of  fate  the  most  pacific  of  Bulgarian 
governments  was  destined  to  make  war  on  Turkey  in  the  following  year.  In  July  the 
Grand  Sobranye  was  convoked  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  Constitution  resulting  for  the 
most  part  from  the  proclamation  of  Bulgarian  independence  in  1908.  The  assumption  of 
the  royal  title  was  sanctioned,  and  the  king  and  government  were  entrusted  with  the  right 
to  make  secret  political  treaties. 

In  May  1911  the  decision  of  the  Turkish  government  to  send  salaried  cadis  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  judges  to  Crete  caused  unbounded  excitement  in  the  island.  The  decision,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  desire  of  Turkey  to  uphold  the  “  sovereign  ”  rights  recognized  by  the 
Powers  in  the  preceding  year,  was  approved  by  Great  Britain  but  deprecated  by  the  other 
Protecting  Powers.  The  Cretans  determined  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Turkish  func¬ 
tionaries  by  force,  and  the  Canea  government  addressed  a  protest  to  the  Powers.  Eventually 
the  Powers  induced  the  Porte  to  allow  the  question  to  rest. 

The  sympathy  and  aid  extended  by  Montenegro  to  the  Catholic  Malissori  or  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  Albanian  districts  south  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier  in  their  revolt  against 
the  methods  of  Young  Turk  administration  led  to  critical  relations  with  Turkey  during  the 
summer  of  1911.  The  revolted  districts  were  devastated  by  a  Turkish  army  under  Shefket 
Torgut  Pasha,  and  large  numbers  of  refugees  passed  into  Montenegro,  where  they  met  with 
a  hospitable  reception,  while  Montenegrins  fought  in  the  Albanian  ranks.  Eventually  the 
Porte  accepted  the  greater  part  of  the  insurgents’  terms  (Aug.  2),  and  better  relations 
between  Montenegro  and  Turkey  were  brought  about  through  Russia. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  (Sept.  29,  1911)  produced  some 
excitement  in  the  Balkans  and  led  to  military  measures  on  the  part  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Peninsula  in  response  to  the  mobilization  of  the  Turkish  army.  It  was  soon  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Italy  had  resolved  to  exclude  the  Balkans  from  the  area  of  war,  and  no  trouble 
resulted  for  the  time  except  in  Crete,  where  armed  meetings  were  held,  a  “  revolutionary  ” 
Assembly  was  convoked,  and  deputies  were  elected  for  the  Greek  Chamber.  The  deputies 
were  captured  on  their  departure  for  Athens  by  an  armed  party  from  the  international  fleet 
and  taken  to  Suda  (Dec.  15),  where  they  were  detained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
(Jan.  3,  1911).  In  September  the  Powers  had  notified  to  King  George  of  Greece  their 
decision  not  to  fill  the  vacant  post  of  high  commissioner  of  Crete. 

IgI2. _ The  year  of  1912  opened  gloomily  in  the  Balkans.  The  possibility  that  the 

war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  might  bring  about  a  cataclysm  in  the  Peninsula  was  by  no 
means  removed,  notwithstanding  the  neutral  attitude  of  the  Balkan  States,  but  the  principal 
danger  lay  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  Macedonia.  That  province,  abandoned  by  Europe, 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy  ;  pillage  and  murder  were  everywhere  rife,  and  a  campaign 
of  systematic  assassination,  carried  out  by  the  local  Young  Turk  committees,  led  to  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  population.  The  Bulgarian  “  Internal  Organization  ”  resorted 
to  :»  series  of  bomb  outrages,  and  a  massacre  of  Christians  followed  at  Ishtib.  The  state  of 
a  fairs  in  Albania  and  Epirus  was  no  better  ;  the  Great  Powers  looked  on  with  indifference, 
and'  the  conviction  was  brought  home  to  statesmen  at  Athens,  Sofia  and  Belgrade,  that 
nothing  but  the  concerted  action  of  the  Balkan  States  could  end  an  intolerable  situation. 
The  tendency  towards  a  combination  was  strengthened  by  a  meeting  of  the  heirs  apparent 
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of  the  Balkan  kingdoms  at  Sofia  on  2nd  February,  when  Prince  Boris  of  .Bulgaria  attained 
his  majority.  The  definite  conclusion  of  alliances  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
and  Greece  followed  in  a  few  weeks,  while  an  entente  was  arrived  at  between  them  and 
Montenegro. 

The  unrest  in  Crete  was  kept  alive  by  a  decision  of  the  revolutionary  assembly  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Greek  Chamber  (Feb.  2),  and  by  some  murders  of  Moslem  peasants  which 
led  to  a  warning  Note  from  the  Protecting  Powers.  Owing  to  the  quarrels  of  local  politicians 
a  state  of  chaos  resulted  in  the  island,  which  for  some  days  (March  12—15)  was  without 
a  government.  At  the  end  of  April,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Powers,  a 
number  of  deputies  proceeded  to  Athens,  but  a  steamer  conveying  a  party  of  nineteen  was 
intercepted  by  H.M.S.  “  Minerva,”  which  brought  the  deputies  to  Suda,  where  they  were 
detained  on  board  as  prisoners  for  more  than  a  month  (April  28-June  6).  On  June  1st 
the  deputies  at  Athens  vainly  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  into  the  Chamber,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  strong  force  of  troops  ;  they  were  ultimately  induced  to  desist  from  their 
efforts  by  M.  Venizelos,  who  informed  them  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  prorogue 
the  Chamber  till  14th  October.  On  that  day  Greece  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  Turkey, 
and  the  long  protracted  Cretan  Question  found  a  practical  solution  in  the  admission  of  the 
deputies  to  the  Chamber.  Shortly  afterwards  M.  Dragoumis  was  despatched  to  Canea  to 
take  over  the  government  in  the  name  of  King  George. 

On  1st  July  the  death  of  M.  Milovanovich  (b.  1862),  Servian  prime  minister  and  (since 
1908)  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  took  place  at  Belgrade.  A  statesman  of  remarkable  tact 
and  shrewdness  and  a  highly  amiable  man,  who  in  early  life  had  been  a  professor  of  law,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  various  Cabinets,  and  was  Servian  delegate  to  the  Second  Hague 
Conference.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  premiership  by  M.  Pashich. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  the  condition  of  Macedonia  became  more  grave  ;  the  state 
of  anarchy  was  increased  by  a  mutiny  among  the  Turkish  troops  at  Monastir,  which  led  to 
the  downfall  of  the  government  at  Constantinople  ;  another  revolt  broke  out  in  Albania  ; 
fighting  was  resumed  on  the  Turco-Montenegrin  frontier,  and  a  massacre  following  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  some  bombs  took  place  at  Kotchane,  which  aroused  the  utmost  indignation  in 
Bulgaria.  Public  attention  in  that  country  was  distracted  for  a  while  by  the  celebration  at 
Tirnovo  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  King  Ferdinand’s  pacific  reign  (Aug.  15),  but  agitation 
for  war  with  Turkey  soon  broke  out  afresh.  Meanwhile  the  allied  Balkan  States,  having 
matured  their  military  plans,  determined  on  making  a  joint  effort  to  secure  a  thorough¬ 
going  measure  of  reforms  in  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey. 

On  30th  September  the  allied  states  mobilized  all  their  forces  and  Turkey  responded  by 
a  similar  measure  on  the  following  day.  The  Powers  at  last  took  alarm  and  informed  the 
Balkan  governments  that  they  would  charge  themselves  witlwthe  introduction  of  reforms 
in  European  Turkey  (Oct.  7).  In  anticipation  of  European  intervention  the  Porte  had 
already  revived  the  obsolete  Law  of  the  Vilayets  of  1880  (Oct.  4).  Neither  the  promises 
of  the  Powers  nor  the  Turkish  Law  seemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  allied  states.  On 
13th  October  they  addressed  identic  Notes  to  Turkey  demanding  a  far-reaching  series  of 
reforms.  The  Porte  refused  to  reply,  and  on  15th  October  broke  off  relations  with  Servia 
and  Bulgaria ;  an  effort  was  made  to  detach  Greece  from  the  alliance  by  an  offer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Crete  and  of  long-refused  railway  communication  with  Europe.  Greece, 
however,  delivered  an  ultimatum  demanding  the  revocation  of  an  embargo  laid  on  Greek 
vessels  in  Turkish  ports  (Oct.  14).  On  the  18th  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Servia  declared  war. 
Their  action  had  been  anticipated  by  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  who,  on  9th  October 
invaded  Albania. 
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THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR,  igi2 

After  a  protracted  period  of  tension  over  the  Macedonian  question,  the  long-expected 
crisis  between  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  reached  an  acute  stage  at  the  opening  of 
October  1912.  In  the  early  summer  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Greece  had  come 
to  a  definite  agreement  for  co-operating  as  a  league  in  a  common  policy,  not  merely  for 
securing  from  Turkey  the  long-promised  “  reforms  ”  in  Macedonia  and  enforcing  the  old 
stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  but  for  obtaining  a  real  autonomy  for  Turkey’s  European 
provinces  with  their  Christian  inhabitants.  The  insurrection  in  Albania  had  for  some  time 
been  creating  trouble  ;  and  in  August  fresh  exasperation  was  caused  by  Turkish  massacres 
of  Bulgarians  at  Kotchana  and  of  Serbs  at  Berane,  so  that  throughout  the  Balkan  States 
public  opinion  became  hot  for  action.  The  governments  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro 
and  Greece  now  prepared  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  insisting  on  their  demands,  and  lor  this 
purpose  started  mobilising  their  forces  on  30th  September.  Turkey  replied  with  similar 
measures,  and  for  some  days  it  was  uncertain  whether  war  could  be  averted,  while  the  Great 
Powers,  and  especially  Russia  and  Austria,  strove  for  peace  by  diplomatic  pressure  on 
Turkey 

On  behalf  of  Austria-Hungary  Count  Berchtold  had  only  recently  been  trying  to  set 
the  Powers  in  motion  once  more  for  a  common  policy  in  Macedonia,  and  now  they  hastily 
entered  into  communication,  under  the  lead  of  France,  to  devise  some  formula  which  would 
satisfy  the  Balkan  League  without  either  creating  differences  between  themselves  or  making 
concessions  too  difficult  for  Turkey.  The  Porte,  tardily  recognising  the  necessity  of  doing 
something,  made  it  known  that  it  was  prepared  to  give  effect  to  the  abortive  Law  of  the 
Vilayets,”  drawn  up  in  1880  ;  and  it  was  arranged  by  the  Powers  that  a  Joint  Note  should 
be  presented  to  Turkey,  inviting  the  immediate  discussion  of  reforms,  coupled  with  the 
intimation  that  no  breach  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  proposed. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  left  to  Austria  and  Russia  jointly,  on  behalf  of  Europe,  to  urge 
patience  on  the  Balkan  League  by  assurances  that  reforms  would  be  instituted.  1  he  Balkan 
Allies,  however,  wanted  more  than  that.  They  stipulated,  not  only  that  the  Powers  should 
guarantee  Macedonian  autonomy,  but  that  they  themselves  should  be  included  with  the 
Powers  as  its  administrators  ;  and  though  on  10th  October  the  Collective  Note  was  duly 
presented  to  Turkey,  the  situation  had  then  passed  beyond  the  power  of  diplomacy  to  control 
the  march  of  events.  On  8th  October  Montenegro  declared  war  and  invaded  Albania  , 
on  the  13th  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Servia  presented  their  ultimatum  ;  and  by  the  17th  a 
formal  state  of  war  existed  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey.  .  , 

At  the  outset  it  was  declared  the  object  of  the  Powers  to  co-operate  in  localism^  the 
war,  themselves  remaining  neutral,  and  to  keep  its  results,  whatever  they  might  be  from 
embroiling  the  rest  of  Europe.  With  this  end  in  view  they  agreed  to  notify  the  belligerents 
that  the  territorial  status  quo  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  altered.  But  the  1 anex] E^ctedly 
rapid  and  overwhelming  success  of  the  Allies,  and  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Turliish 
arms,  upset  all  the  preliminary  formulas.  By  the  end  of  October  it  was  clear  that  the  old 
maos  of  Eastern  Europe  might  be  rolled  up,  and  that  ‘  Turkey  in  Europe  had  ceased  to 
exist  It" was  no  longer  a  question  of  maintaining  the  status  quo.  That  was  gone  for  ever 
so  far  as  Turkey  was  concerned.  The  “  Eastern  Question  had  entered  an  entirely  new 
phase  with  the  proof  that  Bulgaria  and  the  allies  were  in  apposition,  by  their  own  strong 
hand  ’  to  make  ‘‘the  Balkan  States  for  the  Balkan  peoples  the  principle  of  a  territorial 
readjustment.  The  problem  now  was  how  the  old  ambitions  and  rival  sympathies  of  Austn 
and  Russia  in  that  part  of  the  world  should  be  reconciled  with  the  new  situation.  _  Speakin^ 
at  the  Guildhall,  London,  on  9th  November,  Mr  Asquith  gave  public  expression  to  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  the  logic  of  the  stricken  field,  when  he  said  that  on  one  thing  I 
believe  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  to  be  unanimous— that  the  victors  are  not  to  be  robbed 
of  the  fruits* which  have  cost  them  so  dear  ;  ”  and  in  reference  to  alarming  reports  of  growing 
tension  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  concerning  the  latter  s  declared  policy  of  ex- 
tendir  -  her  territory  to  the  Adriatic,  he  emphatically  deprecated  the  raising  and  pressing 
at  ti  L  stace  of  isolated  questions  which  would  probably  assume  a  more  tractable  aspect 
when  toe  time  came  for  a  general  settlement  in  which  Europe  as  a  whole  must  have  a  voice 

Mr  Asquith’s  speech  was  made  at  an  opportune  moment.  Just  previously  (Oct.  30) 
a  proposal  by  the  French  Premier,  M.  Poincare,  that  all  the  Powers  should  make  a  declara- 
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tion  of  "  disinterestedness,”  in  the  territorial  readjustment  resulting  from  the  war,  had  done 
harm  rather  than  good.  Austria  was  not  prepared  to  be  other  than  very  much  “  interested  ” 
in  the  matter,  and  was  irritated  at  the  suggestion  that  she  should  subscribe  to  such  a  declara¬ 
tion.  But  Mr  Asquith’s  “  wait  and  see  ”  formula — putting  into  other  words  for  the  policy 
of  Europe  his  favourite  advice  on  difficult  points  of  English  domestic  politics — had  a  sooth¬ 
ing  influence  and  was  generally  approved. 

Everything  now  depended,  however,  on  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  actual  fighting. 
The  Bulgarians  had  driven  Nazim  Pasha’s  main  army  back  to  the  Chatalja  lines  and  were 
threatening  to  march  on  Constantinople  itself.  An  appeal  was  made  by  Turkey  to  the 
Powers  tomediate,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  on  12th  November  the  Porte  applied  directly 
to  the  Allies  for  an  armistice,  as  the  Powers  advised.  On  the  19th  the  terms  of  the  Allies 
were  notified,  plenipotentiaries  being  nominated  by  them  and  invited  from  Turkey  in  order 
to  discuss  conditions  of  peace.  The  Allies  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  Turkish  positions 
still  holding  out  in  Europe,  including  the  Chatalja  lines,  as  well  as  Adrianople,  Scutari  and 
Yanina,  only  Constantinople  and  a  strip  of  adjacent  territory  being  left  to  Turkey.  On  the 
21st  the  Porte  rejected  these  terms,  bitterly  complaining  that  Europe,  which  had  stepped  in 
to  save  Greece  in  1897  when  Turkey  was  the  victor,  would  do  nothing  now  for  Turkey  when 
the  position  was  reversed.  Nazim  Pasha  was  ordered  to  continue  fighting  till  "  reasonable 
and  moderate  conditions  ”  were  proposed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  and  Izzet  Pasha, 
Osman  Nizami  Pasha  and  Shadan  Bey,  were  appointed  Turkish  plenipotentionaries  to  carry 
on  further  negotiations  for  an  armistice,  Dr  Daneff,  General  Savoff  and  General  FitchefE 
being  nominated  as  Bulgarian  delegates. 

The  possibility  of  European  complications  at  this  juncture  acted  as  an  encouragement 
to  Turkey  to  hold  out.  Servia,  whose  arms  had  been  so  conspicuously  successful  in  the 
west-central  area,  was  straining  the  patience  of  Austria  almost  to  breaking-point  by  aggres¬ 
sively  announcing  her  determination  to  incorporate  the  whole  of  northern  Albania,  including 
a  good  deal  more  of  the  Adriatic  coast  than  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  prepared  to  see  in  her 
hands.  On  23rd  November  M.  Pashich,  the  Servian  premier,  issued  a  statement  to  the 
Press,  of  which  the  crucial  portion  was  as  follows  : 

‘‘  Servian  arms  have  conquered  far  more  territory  than  Servia  intends  to  retain,  but 
Servian  policy  has  established  a  minimum  of  territorial  expansion  which  does  no  more 
than  cover  her  conationals  and  her  national  necessities.  For  this  minimum  Servia  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  every  sacrifice,  since  not  to  do  so  would  be  to  be  false  to  her  national  duty. 
No  Servian  statesman  or  Government  dare  betray  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  by  con¬ 
sidering  for  a  moment  even  the  abandonment  of  this  minimum.  Servia’s  minimum  requisite 
to  her  national  development  is  economic  independence,  save,  possibly,  in  so  far  as  regards  a 
Customs  union  with  her  allies  and  a  free  and  adequate  passage  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the 
Adriatic  coast.  It  is  essential  that  Servia  should  possess  about  50  kilometres  from  Alessio 
to  Durazzo.  lhis  coastline  would  be  joined  to  what  was  formerly  Old  Servia  approximately 
by  the  territory  between  a  line  from  Durazzo  to  Ochrida  Lake  in  the  south  and  one  from 
Alessio  to  Djakova  in  the  north.” 


So  flagrant  a  defiance  of  Austria  s  susceptibilities  made  European  diplomacy  in  the 
interests  of  non-intervention  and  peace  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Moreover 
Austrian  public  opinion  was  stirred  up  during  November  by  reports  of  Servian  ill-treatment 
of  the  Austrian  consul  at  Prisrend,  Herr  Prochaska ;  for  some  time  his  whereabouts  were 
not  known,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  he  had  been  killed.  Eventually  he  was  found 
to  be  unharmed,  and  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  had  himself  acted  with  great  indis¬ 
cretion.  By  the  middle  of  December  the  Prochaska  affair  had  ceased  to  trouble,  but  so 
long  as  the  worst  of  the  tension  lasted  between  Austria  and  Servia  over  the  Albanian 
question  it  was  used  by  the  Austrian  Press  Bureau  as  a  method  of  exciting  anti-Servian 
feeling.  Ihe  consequence  was  that  at  the  end  of  November  Austria  made  open  prepara¬ 
tions  for  emergencies  by  establishing  a  military  censorship  and  taking  other  preliminary 
steps  for  mobilization  ;  and  Russia  was  forced,  for  this  reason,  to  strengthen  her  forces 
at  the  same  time,  since  the  Austrian  mobilization  was  clearly  directed  against  the  possi- 
bihty  of  Russia  feeling  bound  to  give  effect  to  her  sympathies  with  Servia. 

®  ARanian  question  was  in  any  case  certain  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  least 
tractable  of  all  the  problems  in  the  new  territorial  settlement ;  but  the  advance  of  such 
extreme  Servian  pretensions  at  this  stage  was  discountenanced  even  by  those  Powers  who 
were  prepared  to  see  a  considerable  extension  of  Servian  territory,  including  a  sufficient 
access,  for  commercial  purposes,  to  the  Adriatic.  In  view  of  inevitable  later  developments 
it  should  be  noticed  that,  apart  altogether  from  consideration  of  political  expediency,  the 
full  Servian  demand  as  put  forward  by  M.  Pashich,  and  justified  by  him  on  ethnological 
and  historical  grounds,  might  well  appear  an  exaggerated  one  to  an  impartial  student  of  the 
international  question.  According  to  M.  Pashich  "  about  10  %  of  the  150,000  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  claimed  were  Servian  ;  “  more  than  half  the  Albanians  are  Christians  ; 
observers  such  as  Hahn  and  Baldacci  admit  that  the  Albanians  in  the  district  ”  (i.e.  the 
northern  half)  are  of  ancient  Servian  origin,”  and  so  forth ;  but,  writing  from 
Constantinople  on  12th  November  (before  M.  Pashich  published  his  manifesto),  the  Times 
correspondent  gave  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  territory  in  question  •— 
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In  the  Vilayet  of  Skutari  there  is  one  Slav  village — that  of  Vraka,  near  Scutari. 
Gusinje  is  inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Albanians.  The  balance  of  its  population  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Mahommedan  Slavs.  In  the  Novi  Bazar  region,  though  the  Kazas  (counties)  of 
Akova  (Bielopolye)  and  Kolashin  are  mainly  Albanian,  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
Christian  Slav  with  a  fair  proportion  of  ‘  Bosniaks  ’  (Moslem  Serbs) .  Leaving  this  im¬ 
portant  tongue  of  land,  we  come  to  Ipek.  In  the  entire  Kaza  (county)  of  Ipek  there  are, 
according  to  the  best  ethnological  map  of  the  district — the  work  of  neither  Serb  nor  Albanian, 
Austrian  or  Turk — 42  villages  inhabited  exclusively  by  Serbs,  123  villages  inhabited  by 
Albanians,  Moslem  and  Catholic,  44  ‘  mixed  ’  villages  inhabited  by  Moslem  Albanians, 
Catholic  Albanians  and  Serbs,  and  the  ‘  mixed  ’  town  of  Ipek.  Allowing  for  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Serbs  and  Albanians  in  the  ‘  mixed  ’  villages  and  in  Ipek  as  being  equal,  and  assum¬ 
ing,  as  do  Turkish  census  reports,  that  a  house  represents  five  souls,  one  finds  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  13,511  houses  of  Ipek  Kaza  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  were 
46,015  Moslem  and  Catholic  Albanians,  21,390  Serbs  and  150  gipsies.  These  results  hardly 
justify  Slav  ethnological  claims  to  Ipek,  the  more  so  as  the  balance  has  swung  further  against 
the  Serbs  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  Djakova  there  are  not  5  %  of  Serbs.  In  Rozhaj  Kaza, 
north  of  Ipek,  the  Albanians  have  a  four  to  one  majority.  Prisrend  was  once  the  seat  of 
Servian  kings.  But  to-day,  according  to  the  best  available  information,  four-fifths  of  the 
population  of  Prisrend  Kaza  are  Albanians.  Even  further  east  the  Albanians  are  in  a 
majority.  There  are  less  than  150  Serb  houses  in  the  Kaza  of  Katchanik  ;  if  Mitrovitza  is 
mainly  Servia  Vuchitrn  is  Arnaut,  and  Albanians  form  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  Prishtina  and  Ghilan  districts.  In  all  Kossovo  north  of  the  Shar  range,  omitting  the 
Kaza  of  Katchanik  but  including  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar, there  were  in  the  first  years  of 
the  20th  century  at  least  300,000  Moslem  and  Catholic  Albanians,  against  120,000  Christian 
and  perhaps  30,000  Moslem  Serbs.  These  figures  scarcely  support  the  contention  of 
Goptchevitch  and  other  writers,  ever  ready  to  create  '  facts '  in  support  of  their  pro¬ 
paganda  that  Old  Servia  is  predominantly  Slav.  Historical  claims  founded  on  temporary 
occupation  or  on  episodes  such  as  the  conquests  of  Stephan  Dushan  are  not  too  strong. 
If  the  Serbs  once  overran  all  Albania,  the  Turks  overran  Servia  and  Hungary.  As  for  the 
theory  that  the  majority  of  the  Moslems  of  Old  Servia  are  in  reality  ‘  Albanized  and 
Islamized  Serbs,’  the  fact  that  the  present  majority  of  the  population  of  Old  Servia  differs 
in  language  and  religion  from  the  Servian  minority  is  surely  a  sufficient  answer." 

Albanian  “  nationalism,”  in  fact,  is  a  question  which  really  provides  difficulties  of  its 
own  for  the  future  government  of  this  part  of  the  Balkan  area.  On  28th  November  a  further 
complication  was  introduced  by  a  movement  started  by  the  Albanian  leader,  Ismail  Kemal 
Bey,  under  whom  as  “  president  of  the  provisional  government  ”  the  independence  of 
Albania  was  proclaimed  by  a  “national  assembly”  at  Valona.1  This  step,  combined  with 
the  determination  of  the  Powers  not  to  allow  the  extreme  Servian  demand  to  act  as 
an  apple  of  discord,  resulted  in  relaxing  the  tension  as  regards  Austria  during  December ;  and 
meanwhile  events  were  proceeding  more  satisfactorily  in  the  direction  of  peace  negotiations 
between  the  Balkan  Allies  and  Turkey. 

On  29th  November  discussion  began  at  Chatalja  over  the  terms  of  an  armistice,  and  on 
3rd  December  an  agreement  was  signed  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and  for  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  to  begin  in  London  on  13th  December,  the  belligerents  meanwhile  simply  remaining 
in  the  positions  already  occupied.  The  armistice  was  signed  by  Bulgaria,  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  but  not  by  Greece,  though  Greece  proposed  to  take  part  in  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  so  that  war  still  went  on  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  Great  Powers,  owing  largely  to  a  proposal 
made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  27th  November  that  their  representatives  in  one  of  the  capitals 
should  hold  informal  and  non-committal  consultations  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  agreement 
on  the  points  on  which  Europe  must  make  her  voice  heard  in  the  final  settlement.  On  nth 
December  Sir  E.  Grey  was  able  to  announce  that  all  the  Powers  had  agreed,  and  that  their 
ambassadors  in  London  would  act. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  to  European  peace  which  still  existed  in  the  fact  that  Austria, 
and  therefore  Russia,  kept  her  military  preparations  on  a  war  footing,  the  situation  during 
December  was  cleared  a  good  deal  by  explicit  declarations  of  policy  in  Germany,  France  and 
Russia.  On  2nd  December  the  German  Chancellor,  speaking  in  the  Reichstag,  said,  that 
the  exchange  of  views  between  the  Powers  was  having  “  favourable  results,  promising  a 
satisfactorv  settlement.”  If,  as  he  hoped  would  not  be  the  case,  insoluble  difficulties 
appeared,  it  would,  of  course,  be  for  the  Powers  directly  concerned  to  give  effect  to  their 
claims.  “  This  applies  to  our  allies.  If,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  they  are  attacked 
and  find  their  existence  menaced,  we,  in  loyalty  to  our  duty,  should  have  to  take  our  stand 
firm  and  determined  at  their  side.”  This  declaration  of  solidarity  as  between.the  Powers 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  coupled  with  a  notable  statement  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter*  (his  last  important  utterance  before  his  sudden. death  within 
a  mor  w),  as  to  German  relations  with  England  and  therefore  with  the  Triple  Entente. 

r  During  1913  Albanian  "  independence  ”  received  recognition,  and  Prince  William  of 
Wied  accepted  the  Principality;  but  he  abandoned  the  country  in  1914,  and  Essad  Pasha 
became  provisional  President  of  the  Government  and  Commander-in-chief. 
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During  the  recent  crisis,  he  said,  German  relations  with  England  had  been  those  of  peculiar 
confidence,  “  and  have  not  only  provided  a  happy  intimacy  but  have  done  good  service 
to  the  promotion  of  agreement  ”  ;  and  he  expressed  his  confident  expectation  that  this 
will  continue.”  On  5th  December  the  French  premier,  too,  made  a  general  statement  both 
on  the  Chamber  and  on  the  Senate.  The  aims  of  France,  he  said,  would  be  “  (1)  continuity 
of  her  foreign  policy,  and  consequently  attentive  and  persistent  exercise  of  her  alliances  and 
friendship,  (2)  sincere  and  constant  endeavours  to  secure  the  agreement  of  Europe  and 
peace,  (3)  a  firm  and  calm  resolve  to  make  French  rights  respected  and^  to  maintain  the 
national  dignity.”  Finally  on  18th  December  the  Russian  premier,  M.  Ivokovtsoff,  in  the 
Duma,  said  that  while  Russia  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  efforts  of  the  Slav  peoples 
to  obtain  better  conditions,  she  had  no  selfish  designs.  The  announcement  on  oth 
December  that  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  would  nominally  expire  in  May  1914,  had  been 
renewed  for  another  seven  years,  was  obviously  made  in  the  interests  of  Austria.  But 
having  made  her  demonstration,  Austria  was  now  taking  the  situation  more  calmly,  and 
relying  on  her  power  to  assert  herself,  with  her  allies,  only  if  necessity  should  arise. 

Fondon  was  now  the  scene  both  of  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Delegates,  and  of  the 
conferences  between  the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers.  By  13th  December  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  had  arrived,  and  their  first  meeting  was  held  on  16th  December.  Bulgaria  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dr  Daneff,  M.  Majaroff  and  General  Paprikoff;  Greece  by  M.  Venezelos,  M. 
Skoulidis,  M.  Gennadius  and  Dr  Streit ;  Servia  by  M.  Novakovich,  M.  Nikolich,  and  Dr 
Vesnich  ;  Montenegro  by  M.  Mioutchkovich,  M.  Popovich  and  Count  Voinovich  ;  Turkey 
by  Mustafa  Reshid  Pasha,  General  Salih  Pasha  and  Osman  Nizami  Pasha.  Little  progress 
was  made  at  the  meetings  held  on  17th,  19th  and  21st  December,  owing  first  to  the  objection 
of  Turkey  to  the  Greeks  being  included,  which  was  eventually  waived,  and  then  to  Turkey 
asking  for  the  revictualling  of  Adrianople,  which  was  flatly  refused.  Meanwhile  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  had  begun  to  meet  on  17th  December,  and  at  their  third  meeting  on  20th  December 
they  came  to  an  important  agreement  as  regards  Albania,  which  was  promptly  announced 
as  follows  :  “  The  ambassadors  have  recommended  to  their  governments,  and  the  latter 
have  accepted,  the  principle  of  Albanian  autonomy,  together  with  a  provision  guaranteeing 
to  Servia  commercial  access  to  the  Adriatic.  The  six  governments  have  agreed  in  principle 
on  these  two  points.” 

On  the  23rd  the  Balkan  allies  presented  their  demands  to  the  Turkish  delegates,  and 
on  the  28th  Turkey  made  her  first  counter-proposals,  which  were  promptly  rejected,  and 
followed  these  on  1st  January  (after  an  abortive  session  on  Dec.  30th)  by  others.  The 
Allies  demanded  the  surrender  by  Turkey  of  all  territory  west  of  a  line  extending  from 
Rodosto  to  Cape  Malatra,  5  m.  S.  of  Midia,  and  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  including 
Crete,  with  the  exception  of  certain  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  to  be  specified 
by  the  Powers,  but  so  as  to  leave  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  to  Turkey  ;  they  were  content 
to  leave  the  Powers  to  decide  as  to  the  administration  of  Albania.  The  Turkish  proposals, 
as  defined  on  1st  January,  conceded  the  surrender  of  all  occupied  territory  west  of  the  vilayet 
of  Adrianople,  but  insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople  subject  to  a  recti¬ 
fication  of  friontier  with  Bulgaria,  and  of  the  Aegean  Islands,  while  leaving  the  protecting 
powers  to  decide  as  to  Crete.  In  answer  to  these  counter-proposals  the  Allies  "  took  note” 
of  Turkey’s  agreement  to  cede  the  territories  west  of  Adrianople,  with  the  proviso  that  this 
must  include  territory  whether  occupied  or  not  yet  completely  occupied  ;  the  rest  they 
described  as  "  unacceptable.”  On  3rd  January  Reshid  Pasha  went  a  little  further,  and  was 
prepared  to  cede  even  the  south-western  district  of  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople  ;  but  the 
patience  of  the  Allies  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  They  gave  the  Turkish  delegates  till 
Monday,  6th  January,  to  decide  whether  Turkey  would  (1)  relinquish  her  sovereignty  over 
Crete,  (2)  cede  the  Aegean  Islands,  and  (3)  agree  to  a  frontier  leaving  the  town  of  Adrianople 
to  the  Allies  ;  otherwise,  they  declared,  the  negotiations  would  be  broken  off.  Reshid 
Pasha’s  reply  was  at  first  promised  for  the  following  day,  and  was  then  postponed  till  the 
6th,  but  it  was  believed  that  he  had  received  instructions  from  Constantinople  to  refuse  to 
give  way  on  the  question  of  Adrianople.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  On  the  6th  Reshid 
Pasha  read  out  a  statement,  which,  though  conciliatory  in  tone,  insisted  that  Turkey  could 
not  add  Adrianople  to  her  other  concessions.  The  Balkan  delegates  then  declared  the 
negotiations  “  suspended.” 

Consultations  followed  between  the  Great  Powers,  and  on  17th  January  a  collective 
note  was  presented  to  Turkey  advising  the  Porte  to  give  way  as  regards  Adrianople  and  to 
leave  the  Powers  to  arrange  as  to  the  Aegean  Islands.  The  Turkish  Cabinet  on  22nd  Jan¬ 
uary  obtained  the  approval  of  the  National  Council  for  this  course,  but  next  day  the  Young 
Turks  again  asserted  themselves  in  Constantinople  and  upset  the  government.  A  crowd 
collected  in  the  streets,  and  Enver  Bey  at  their  head  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  which  immediately  took  place.  Kiamil  Pasha  was  succeeded  by  Mahmud  Shevket 
Pasha,  and  once  more  the  demands  of  the  Balkan  Allies  were  refused.  At  the  end  of 
January  the  armistice  was  formally  declared  to  be  at  an  end. 
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The  articles  on  RUSSIA  and  the  BALKAN 
STATES  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  are  here 
issued  as  a  separate  volume  in  the  belief  that  they 
constitute  precisely  the  authoritative  survey  of 
which  English  readers  feel  the  need  and  might 
seek  in  vain  elsewhere. 

No  such  book  could  have  been  produced,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  meet  a  demand  arising 
from  conditions  unforeseen  a  short  while  ago  ;  nor, 
if  such  a  piece  of  work  had  been  undertaken  for 
independent  publication,  would  it  have  been  pro¬ 
curable  at  the  low  price  of  half-a-crown. 

Precisely  such  a  historical  study,  however,  as 
English  readers  now  find  themselves  seeking  is 
already  in  existence  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
to  which  work  no  more  than  due  acknowledgment 
is  made  in  the  statement  that  its  pages  will  be 
found  similarly  to  meet  whatever  other  demands 
circumstances  may  make  upon  them.  The  articles 
reproduced  in  this  volume  are  but  half  a  dozen 
among  40,000  and  represent  only  one-three- 
hundredth  part  of  the  complete  work. 

To  readers  who  have  found  in  the  foregoing 
pages  what  they  desired  to  know  of  Russia  and 
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the  Balkan  States,  and  who  would  like  to  j  udge  further 
of  the  service  performed  by  the  great  work  itself, 
the  publishers  will  gladly  send  a  specimen  volume. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  with  its  4.4.  million  words,  occupies  a  cubic 
space  of  only  two  feet,  and  is  relatively  one  of  the 
cheapest  books  ever  published.  Easy  terms  of 
payment  can  be  arranged. 

A  good  encyclopaedia  is  at  all  times  a  desirable 
possession,  but  its  usefulness  must  be  particularly 
appreciable  during  a  crisis  which  involves  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  crowds  into  every  week 
that  passes  moie  questions  than  would  ordinarily 
be  encountered  in  a  lifetime. 
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